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MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. 


I, AN EVENING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE day had been long and 
tiring. Our ponies hang their 
heads wearily as we climb a 
zigzag track through a gloomy 
beech - forest, and we anathe- 
matise our neighbours, the Al- 
banians, whose unruly habits 
compel us to carry rifle, re- 
volver, and bandoliers in a 
peaceable country. 

The trees are thinning now, 
and with a sigh of relief we 
emerge on a great plateau 
which ends in the mighty Kom, 
the loftiest peak in Montenegro. 
Its jagged ridge, like the fangs 
of wolves, casts fantastic sha- 
dows across the deep ravine, 
and to our right the sun is 
sinking into a bed of cloud, 
angry and threatening. The 
sky above has that wonderful 
transparent radiance which 
only comes at eventide, and the 
lowering clouds are sharply sil- 
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houetted with a border of bright 
gold. All round our high table- 
land a confusion of mountains 
reminds us of a storm-tossed 
ocean. This lofty snow - clad 
range on our left that towers 
wall-like into the sky, tinged 
here and there with patches of 
crimson sunlight, is Albania’s 
barrier. Only a deep densely 
wooded ravine separates us 
from that cruel and murderous 
people. 

That is why the shepherds 
who are driving flocks of sheep 
and goats and herds of cattle to 
the corrals amongst the cluster 
of wooden huts carry for the 
most part rifles. Magazine 
rifles replace the pastoral staff 
in Eastern Montenegro. The 
tinkling of cow-bells is wafted 
pleasantly across the evening 
stillness, broken by the shrill 
whistle of the shepherds. From 
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the huts curl little columns of 
blue smoke, and we can almost 
smell the stewing lamb which 
we have ordered for our supper 
by a forerunner. And there he 
is, waving his arm to show us 
our quarters for the night. 

At a rudely constructed hut 
of rough and uneven planks we 
draw rein. It is the typical 
summer abode of the Monte- 
negrin, who then turns shep- 
herd, and whither he migrates 
with his family and flocks for 
the hottest months. 

“May God protect ye!” says 
our host, a giant of 6 feet 6 
inches, a splendid specimen of 
manhood in his prime: lean, 
lithe, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, clad in close-fitting 
white serge, bordered in curious 
patterns with black braid; on 
his head the universal little 
black-and-red Montenegrin cap, 
and at his waist, girdled by a 
many-coloured sash, sticks the 
inevitable 18-inch-long revolver. 

““May thy luck be good, O 
Vasso!” we answer, for such 
was his name, while willing 
hands hold our stirrup-leathers 
and take our rifles as we swing 
off our sturdy little ponies. 

Stooping, for the door of the 
hut is not high, we enter into 
the dense atmosphere. A fire 
is burning on the hard earthen 
floor, over which hangs a sooty 
caldron by a hook and chain 
from the roof. A comely woman 
is stirring its contents, but she 
ceases her work and comes for- 
ward with a deep curtsy to kiss 
our hands. 

“Art thou well, Gospodja?” 
we ask, 

“God has given me good 
health, thanks be to God!” 
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The stinging smoke drives 
us outside into the keen moun- 
tain air, for there is no chimney, 
It forces an exit through the 
cracks or crevices of the roof 
and sides of the hut, of which 
there are many, as we shall 
realise if a cold wind is blowing 
to-night. 

As we stroll along the narrow 
path trodden through the long 
luxuriant grass we meet a pretty 
maiden. She is clad in a short 
skirt and bodice, and on her 
forehead is perched a coquet- 
tish little cap, tied under her 
chin by a gay scarf; she is 
carrying a pail of creamy milk. 
As we approach she draws to 
one side and faces to the front 
with downcast eyes and humble 
mien. We think we see a 
roguish twinkle in those dark 
eyes, but we may not greet 
her. It is not etiquette to 
notice such inferior beings as 
girls. 

We are barked at by fierce 
sheep - dogs, luckily securely 
chained, and saluted by mus- 
cular giants, while the children 
crowd to smoke-reeking door- 
ways to gaze in undisguised 
wonder at us strange beings. 
They, at least, have never seen 
European clothes, neither in- 
deed have many of the men, 
who ill conceal their curiosity 
at our appearance. The Mon- 
tenegrin, however lowly be his 
standing, is innately courteous 
and well bred, to an extent that 
would shame many a so-called 
civilised nation. 

Later on, after supper, when 
we unbend round the fire, they 
will beg leave to handle our 
clothes, and will ask many 
questions. 
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Cap in hand, a boy trots after 
us. With uncertain voice he 
tells us that it is an honour to 
him to bear us the message 
that our meal is ready and 
awaiting our pleasure. 

We retrace our steps quickly. 
We have eaten nothing to-day 
but two eggs at Andrijevica 
when the morning was still 
grey, and our mid-day meal 
was a capful of delicious wild 
strawberries gathered by our 
attentive escort. 

We half sit, half lie on a pile 
of rushes over which sheepskins 
have been spread, and enjoy a 
feast of stewed lamb and onions, 
washed down with draughts of 
still warm milk. It is a long 
time before our smarting and 
watering eyes become accus- 
tomed to the penetrating smoke; 
but it passes, and we recline, 
contented and happy, at peace 
with the whole world. 

“Stefan, the raki,” and good 
Stefan beams as he produces 
an enormous bottle of native 
distilled spirits. He has cheer- 
fully carried that extra weight 
during our long march to-day. 
We fill our tin mugs to the 
brim, sip the contents, and pass 
them to Vasso and his brother. 

“ Health and long life!” they 
say to us in turn, and in a gulp 
the fiery spirit disappears as if 
it had been water. 

Now other men troop in, some 
standing rifles in the corner, 
and, gravely saluting us, they 
squat in a ring round the fire. 
Coffee is brewed —an honour 
which we can never escape— 
and a tobacco-tin is handed to 
us. We give ours in exchange. 
Cigarettes are deftly rolled, and 
one shepherd next us rakes with 





his fingers a glowing ember from 
the fire. Handling it as if cold 
and dead, he lights his cigarette 
and passes it to us. 

We light our cigarettes from 
his and give it back to him, 
and we all touch our caps. A 
light must ever be acknow- 
ledged by a half-military salute. 
The bottle is soon half empty, 
and we lean back lazily con- 
templating the firelit scene. 
What a subject for a painter! 

The flickering flames, glinting 
fitfully here and there on steel 
revolver-barrel, throw out the 
massive figures of the squatting 
mountaineers in strong relief, 
and intensify the gloom beyond. 
All harsh lines are softened 
harmoniously, and the rugged 
but pleasant features of the 
men, whose serious eyes seldom 
leave our faces, seem more 
brown than ever in the ruddy 
glow. 

We talk of many things. We 
answer questions so childish in 
their simplicity that we are 
hard put to explain: they ask 
us of other lands, of our home 
where weapons are never carried 
except by soldiers, of houses 
larger even and more splendid 
than the Prince’s modest palace 
in Cetinje. Mirko, that grizzled 
veteran in the farther corner, 
smoking a grimy tchiboque, a 
habit he has acquired from 
fighting the Turks when he 
was but a youth, never tires 
of telling how he once saw the 
Crown Prince’s palace just after 
completion. We dare not tell 
them all the truth, for then 
they would gaze at us in pained 
incredulity. 

We suggest a song, and a 
youth with clear-cut classical 
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features rises obediently at his 
father’s command and goes out 
into the night. Then a wild 
weird chant of battle with the 
Mussulman rings out in the 
stilly darkness. Through the 
open door we can see the stars 
shining brightly in a cloudless 
heaven. The wailing notes of 
the war-song re-echo from the 
mountains, cows low, and an 
occasional bark proclaims that 
the dogs are keenly alert for 
prowling wolf or marauding 
Albanian alike. The song ceases 
abruptly, and a crackle of pistol- 
shots in the distance signifies 
that other listeners have heard 
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and appreciated the warlike 
sentiments. 

Sleep weighs down our eye- 
lids. One by one the men leave 
us with a deep-toned melodious 
commendation to God’s keeping, 
and we are left alone with our 
host and his family. We draw 
our coats and sheepskins o’er 
us, for the night will be bit- 
terly cold, and to the carefully 
modulated tones of the men we 
drowse. 

The unweaned calf in the 
corner moans plaintively, and 
then we hear no more, and sink 
into the blessed dreamless sleep 
of fatigue. 


II. A BORDER TOWN. 


It is midday as our little 
cavalcade clatters through the 
main and only street of the 
mountain village of Andrijevica. 
To-day its importance as capital 
of Montenegro’s most north- 
easterly and exposed province 
is enhanced by the fact that 
its border is threatened by 
Albanians. 

The great chieftain and per- 
secutor of the Christians, Mullah 
Zekka, is only four hours away 
with 20,000 men, eager to be 
led against their hereditary 
foes. And the Montenegrins 
are only too willing to give 
them every satisfaction in their 
power. 

The street is full of armed 
men ; officers, only distinguish- 
able by swords and the insignia 
of rank on the rim of their caps, 
hurry to and fro. One or two 


batteries of small wicked-look- 
ing mountain-guns are drawn 
up in the open market-place. 





All is bustle and hurry, while 
an animation pervades the scene 
such as is to be witnessed at an 
annual school treat in far-away 
peaceful England. War is in- 
deed a recreation to the Mon- 
tenegrins, and now, after twenty 
years of formal peace, they can 
scarcely believe their luck. 

We dismount at the inn: it 
is lucky that we telegraphed to 
the Governor, else we might 
have slept in the open that 
night. Our host, combining 
the duties of hotel-keeper and 
baker, superintends the trans- 
ference of our slender baggage 
into our bed-, dining-, and com- 
mon reception-room combined. 

His pretty and refined-look- 
ing wife kisses our hands as we 
enter the room and asks for our 
orders as to food. There is no 
choice except as to the mode 
of preparing the lamb. 

Then we stroll through the 
town, acknowledging salutes 
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right and left. Five high 
Turkish officers and a ragged- 
looking escort pass us, thread- 
ing their way in single file 
through the jostling humanity. 
At the house of Voivoda Lakié 
they halt and dismount. An 
angry crowd forms a ring round 
the house and awaits the re- 
appearance of the Turks. 

The order of events is sadly 
reversed nowadays. Twenty 
years ago it would have been 
a delegation of Albanians who 
would have come to confer with 
the Montenegrins as to the best 
means of defying the Turk. 
To-day Turkish regulars are 
scheming with the Montenegrin 
generals to prevent an Albanian 
invasion. 

At Mokra 10,000 Turkish 
soldiers are under arms, ready 
to attack Mullah Zekka the 
moment he violates Montene- 
grin territory. And this troubles 
the worthy chieftain, who, if it 
were not for this unexpected 
difficulty, would now be burn- 
ing and ravaging in the valley 
of the Lim. 

A grizzled veteran, whose 
breast is covered with a row 
of dingy medals, curses the 
Turk in an impressive and 
comprehensive manner. Had 
he known the legend of the 
“Walrus and the Carpenter ” 
he would quote the words of 
the outraged moon. It was 
not right of the Turk “to come 
and spoil the fun.” 

We pluck his sleeve gently, 
and he turns on us quickly. 

“May God protect thee, 
mie! Dost thou remember 
us?” 

Both his hands fly out and 
he kisses us. Does he remem- 
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ber us? Of course he does. 
That night on the slopes out- 
side the little town of Kolasin, 
had we not feasted on a lamb 
roasted whole, and drunk raki, 
not wisely but enthusiastically ? 
Ah! and at midnight, when the 
parting toast was drunk stand- 
ing, with revolvers in hand. 
What a racket we made as 
each man emptied his glass 
and his revolver, to the intense 
indignation of the local doctor, 
who was battling with the con- 
vivial natives of his district and 
preaching the blessings of total 
abstinence to an unappreciative 
audience. As we trooped back 
to the market-place, had we not 
found a hundred armed men 
assembled, under the impression 
that the Albanians were raiding 
the farms? What a wigging 
the Governor gave us next 
morning, his eyes twinkling 
with amusement the while! 

Of course Mirko remembered 
us, and he proclaimed our 
prowess with loud voice to 
his hoary comrades. At the 
khan opposite we seat our- 
selves, and blush at his praise 
of us as he, divining the object 
of our visit, tells how the 
Englishmen love fighting for 
fighting’s sake. 

The medals on his breast 
show that in 58 he fought the 
Turks ; again in ’62, when they 
had penetrated as faras Rijeka, 
and their outposts stretched to 
within rifle-shot of Cetinje. 
Those were evil days for Mon- 
tenegro; but again in the cam- 
paign of ’76-’78 the sons of 
the Black Mountain carried all 
before them, for ever shatter- 
ing the dreams of the Turk and 
vindicating their independence 
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to the world. That medal of 
pure gold is the Montenegrin 
Victoria Cross. We touch it 
and ask— 

“How many heads hast thou 
brought home, O Mirko?” 

He shakes his head. That 
he will never tell, he says; he 
is a junak (hero) but no boaster. 
The number was enough, he 
adds proudly. 

“And wilt thou fight again ? 
Art thou not too old?” 

We ask this purposely, and 
smile as he springs to his feet. 

“T am only sixty-two,” he 
answers, and taking his rifle 
by the muzzle he holds it at 
arm’s-length. ‘Am I weak? 
May the good God let me die 
in battle, for I have four sons 
to take my place if I fall. My 
one desire is to die when the 
rifles speak around me, and 
with the smell of powder and 
of blood in my nostrils. If we 
fight now, I will send with ye 
such men as will lose their 
heads before they forsake ye. 
Ye shall see how they fight, 
and it will be good. But I 
fear it will be peace,” he adds, 
as the Turks emerge and ride 
away. 

We leave him and his com- 
rades piously and fervently 
praying to the God of battles, 
and seek the governor. 

As we sit in his room a few 
minutes later, awaiting the 
ceremonial coffee, we hear the 
truth. There will be no fight- 
ing, says the Voivoda, the 
Turks will stop it. Even in 


his official tones we can detect 
a tinge of disappointment. 

“We are ready,” he adds; 
“but nowadays war is too 
serious to ‘be lightly under- 
taken.” 

And so it came to pass. A 
week later the troops had van- 
ished and Andrijevica resumed 
its peaceful aspect. But it will 
not be for long, and then we 
hope to journey thither again, 
perhaps with better luck. It 
will indeed be a battle of giants, 
fought under past and gone 
conditions, when the rifle-fire 
is only the necessary prelude. 
It is the hand-jar and yataghan 
that decide the day after rifles 
are thrown away in that head- 
long rush, and the battlefield 
becomes a shambles. 

Then will the aged Mullah 
Zekka look down from Paradise 
and cheer on his trusty clans- 
men, for he met his death in 
Ipek a few months afterwards 
at the hands of a rival chief- 
tain. Revolver in hand, he 
died as befitted the most power- 
ful chieftain of his day, and 
perhaps since the time of the 
great Scanderbeg. At a word 
from him 30,000 clansmen as- 
sembled to resist the Sultan or 
attack the Christians, whoever 
they might be. 

Turks and Montenegrins 
may well congratulate them- 
selves on his timely removal, 
though the world has yet to 
witness the revenge which will 
surely be taken by his fierce 
adherents. 
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III. AT CETINJE, IN A CAFE. 


I raise my fingers towards 
my cap as I enter the low and 
dingy coffee-house. The greet- 
ing is returned by all present, 
and finding a vacant chair in 
a corner by the window I seat 
myself. No one comes to me 
for an order; I can sit there 
quite quietly, for there is not 
even a moral compulsion to 
drink anything. If I desire a 
coffee, a glass of unpleasant 
wine, or a tot of raki, I must 
loudly state my wish to the 
young man behind the counter. 

The assembly is worth study- 
ing. At a table in the far 
corner sit a group of officers 
in red-and-black braided waist- 
coats, over which they wear a 
short red jacket hussar fashion, 
with the sleeves hanging empty 
from their shoulders. One of 
them I recognise as an adjutant 
of the Crown Prince, formerly 
a cavalry officer in the Servian 
army. There are many such 
in the service of Montenegro, 
driven across the border by po- 
litical discontent. Beside him 
sits a young giant, only twenty- 
eight, yet general commanding 
the artillery. Five years ago 
his father, whose fame is sung 
to-day by every strolling guslar 
or troubadour, was shot in a 
blood-feud in broad daylight 
before the very café where we 
are now seated. 

As a hero he had lived, and 
as a hero he died ; for as he lay 
in his death-agony he drew his 
revolver, and with his last 


breath he fired and killed his 
assailant fifty yards away. 
Near them sit three men in 


European clothes, but with the 
Montenegrin cap upon their 
heads. Two of them are pro- 
fessors at the Gymnasium, 
the other a teacher of the 
common school. He is a fine 
handsome young fellow, his 
dark complexion suggesting 
other blood than Montenegrin. 
He is dressed entirely in black ; 
even the crown of his cap is 
of the same sombre hue in- 
stead of red. His expressive 
eyes are sad but determined. 
It is the face of a man with a 
purpose, and to whom life has 
no pleasant prospects. He may 
well look serious, for on him 
rests the task of avenging his 
two brothers and an _ unele, 
who all fell in the vendetta 
only a few months ago in his 
home in the valley of Zeta,— 
shot down without a word of 
warning in their very houses 
by an avenging band of Al- 
banians. I remember how the 
story was told me one even- 
ing in pleasant Podgorica, 
which is only an hour distant 
from that bloody scene. 

And now the last male sur- 
vivor is sitting in the same 
coffee-house with me, teaching 
children the blessings of educa- 
tion and civilisation by day, 
with the grim spectre of Ven- 
detta ever at his elbow. Some 
day he must don the national 
garb and, rifle in hand, go forth 
to the home of his enemies, to 
kill or die in the attempt to 
vindicate his family honour. 

Strange thoughts of this 
wonderful people cross my brain 
as I dreamily sip my coffee, 
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and I can see a man creeping 
from boulder to boulder in a 
wild land towards some fields 
where men, clad in white serge 
and round whose shaven heads 
are wound great cloths, are 
peacefully tilling small oases 
in the rock-strewn wilderness. 
He lies behind a stone, cauti- 
ously thrusting his rifle before 
him, and takes long and care- 
ful aim. A sharp crack, a 
little puff of blue smoke, and 
with a scream one of the hus- 
bandmen springs high in the 
air, tumbling in an inert mass 
in a furrow. The others seize 
their rifles, which lie close at 
hand, with ear-piercing yells, 
scattering like rabbits. Again 
the rifle speaks, and another 
falls, but answering shouts 
from the village proclaim that 
help is coming. The avenger 
must fly, and fly quickly, if he 
will save his life. I see him 
running, bending almost double; 
but he has been seen, and bullets 
star the rocks around him. 
Suddenly he stumbles, recovers 
himself for a few yards, and 
then with a deep-drawn sigh 
he falls forward motionless on 
his face. 

I look at the young school- 
teacher and shiver. 

Four German tourists come 
in noisily. I saw them arrive 
an hour ago from Cattaro. I 
heard them order their car- 
riage to be ready again in 
three hours. 

“Quite enough time to look 
round the place,” said one. 
“Tt is a dismal hole, but one 
must look round to say we’ve 
been here.” 

Now they choose picture post- 
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cards and sit down to enrich 
the Montenegrin post by a few 
shillings, telling their relations 
and friends that they have 
been to Cetinje and don’t 
think much of it. 

“Rather a change after the 
Kaiser Café,” says a young 
man with an aggressive mous- 
tache and hard voice, his 
wonderful green civilian cos- 
tume proclaiming him to be a 
Prussian lieutenant. 

“Yes,” says another, with 
a contemptuous glance at the 
barren room. ‘How absurd 
to see every man armed when 
the country is so tranquil!” 

**Now that Montenegro is at 
peace, it were well to spend 
money on better clothes rather 
than on senseless pistols carried 
only for show,” remarked a 
bearded man who looked like 
a professor. “The poverty and 
ragged attire of my neigh- 
bours is appalling, yet each 
has an expensive revolver.” 

I looked at the table next 
to these intelligent students of 
human nature. It was occupied 
by half-a-dozen weather-beaten 
men, each well over fifty, clad 
in ragged attire. On their 
breasts were rows of dingy 
medals, whose tawdriness again 
excited the contempt of the 
Prussian officer. 

Yet those medals represented 
fierce-fought actions against 
overwhelming forces of dis- 
ciplined and fanatical foes, 
stretching over a period of 
half a century—battles where 
each warrior was accounted as 
nought if he did not display 
at least half-a-dozen heads as 
evidence of his prowess when 
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they bivouacked at night on 
the corpse-strewn battlefield. 

Any of those poverty-stricken 
warriors I should be proud to 
call a friend, knowing if I did 
so that wherever I should meet 
them, and under any circum- 
stances, I could reckon them 
to share with me their last 
crust, and in danger they 
would first yield their lives 
before harm came to me. 

The Germans leave, and I 
watch them on the street 
standing for a few minutes 
in bright sunlight. Though by 
no means small men, they look 
puny and insignificant beside 
those herculean figures which 
stride with measured tread, 
taking their after-dinner con- 


stitutional. With trailing 
shawl swinging = gracefully 
from their broad shoulders, 


picturesque raiment of blue, 
white, and gold, hand on re- 
volver-butt, and fearless look, 
they make the sons of civ- 
ilisation and big cities seem 
contemptible beside them. 

Iam glad when the tourists 
remove their disturbing pres- 
ence from that harmonious 
picture. 

An aged man enters the café : 
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he is greeted with marked re- 
spect, especially by the ragged 
veterans at whose table he 
seats himself. 

“May God protect ye!” says 
the old man, grasping each by 
the hand and kissing them 
twice on the lips. On _ his 
cap he carries the insignia of 
Voivoda, the highest rank after 
the Prince. These same men 
he has led to battle in past 
days, for he is chief of the 
piper clan, and the hero of 
many a deed of reckless bravery. 
In Montenegrin warfare the 
chief leads his men to the 
assault, and on his recklessness 
hangs often the issue. He 
sighs deeply, and I know the 
reason. Yesterday evening I 
saw a telegram put in his 
hands telling him that his only 
son lay mortally wounded in 
his mountain home. A bullet 
of the vendetta had treach- 
erously laid his first-born low. 
As he read it, the man whose 
contempt of danger is sung 
by every guslar sat down and 
wept. 

As I pay and go I hear the 
old chieftain thanking God that 
there may be hope for his son’s 
life. 


Iv. “ PLAYFULNESS.” 


We have left Scutari, the 
capital of Albania, behind, and 
the good ship Danitza is plough- 
ing her way through the placid 
waters of the lake towards the 
ea shores at the upper 
end. 

It is a perfect day—a little 
hot, perhaps, in the sun, but 





the motion of the boat creates 
a cooling breeze. On our left 
rises the mighty Rumija, whose 
jagged peaks divide us from 
the Adria, and gentle slopes, 
green and pleasant to the eye, 
descend by easy gradients to 
the island-fringed coast along 
which we are skirting. To the 
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right stretches a broad expanse 
of sparkling water, and beyond 
lie the snow-clad Albanian Alps, 
here and there wreathed with a 
milky-white cloud towering into 
the otherwise cloudless sky. 

The little steamer—which is 
very cosmopolitan in itself, for 
a metal plate proclaims that it 
was built in England, is owned 
by a Scottish firm, flies the 
Montenegrin flag, and is cap- 
tained by an Austrian—has a 
full complement of third-class 
passengers. They are very 
noisy too, which is irritating, 
for I feel sleepy, and would like 
to doze in the shade of the 
awning. There is something 
very soothing about the swish 
of water on a hot day; but 
to-day I can hear nothing but 
the loud and excited conver- 
sation of the Albanians abaft 
the engines. They are a wild- 
looking lot, all armed, and of 
the Christian faith, as the at- 
tention they pay to enormous 
bottles of strong drink pro- 
claims. One of them starts a 
weird war-chant, and the rest 
join in a stormy chorus. 

“Tt is too early,” I murmur 
to myself. “If it were ten 
o'clock at night instead of ten 
in the morning, I might excuse 
a little conviviality; but in 
broad daylight it is sacrilege.” 

An hour passes; and I must 
have dozed, for the steward 
taps me gently on the shoulder. 
He informs me in shocking 
Italian that the mid-day meal 
is ready. 

The Albanians have got much 
worse, I notice, as I execute an 
acrobatic feat necessary on en- 
tering the tiny cabin. I bump 





my head, which causes me to 
swear; bump into the table, 
which makes me repeat what 
I said before ; and then I bow 
to the other occupants at the 
table. There are two besides 
the captain, who is an old 
friend: one is the consul of a 
great Power much interested 
in the Albanian question, and 
the other a_ brown - habited 
Franciscan monk. 

The consul is a small grey- 
haired and bearded man of in- 
significant stature, and his 
restless fingers proclaim him 
to be of an excitable tempera- 
ment: probably the noisy Al- 
banians have got on his nerves. 
The Franciscan contrasts odd- 
ly with him in all respects— 
big, placid, and young. His 
moustache looks out of place; 
but I know all Roman 
Catholic priests grow mous- 
taches in these regions where 
a beardless man excites deri- 
sion. He is as talkative. too, 
as the other is silent, and we 
speedily enter into conversa- 
tion. In broad Syrian dialect 
he tells me of the excitement 
in Scutari, and how a few 
days ago the spiritual shep- 
herd of a fierce clan, inhabit- 
ing part of those wild moun- 
tains to our right, arrived in 
Scutari a fugitive from his 
flock. We discuss the probable 
revenge which another clan will 
take for the burning of one of 
their churches by Turkish sol- 
diery. He remarks on the un- 
natural calm displayed by the 
Albanian Christians in Scutari 
at the present moment. 

“Tt bodes ill for the Ma- 
hometans,” he says. ‘I never 
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trust the mountaineers when 
they are so quiet after an 
outrage.” 

A wild burst of yelling al- 
most drowns his deep - toned 
voice. 

“Your children exhibit no 
such unnatural calm here, 
father,” I remark. “ They are 
a few degrees worse than a 
crowd returning from a race- 
meeting in England — and 
more I cannot say.” 

The consul moves restlessly 
on his chair. 

“They are all drunk,” ex- 
plains the captain, “and are 
excited about that church.” 

“That is obvious,” I answer. 
“It is lucky we aren’t Turks.” 

The monk comments on the 
abnormal state of affairs in the 
whole of Northern Albania, 
which I corroborate, contribut- 
ing to his ghastly stories of 
murders and mutilations a few 
gleaned from other sources. 

The consul does not agree 
with us. “It is like this every 
spring,” he says coldly. “You 
newspaper-men magnify the 
troubles into important affairs 
of international importance.” 

“TI should like to see the 
reports you send to your Gov- 
ernment,” I retort. ‘That the 
Porte always seeks to mini- 
mise a big massacre into a 
merely local affection we all 
know.” 

A shot rings out above us— 
the consul nearly jumps from 
his chair—then another and 
another. 

“TI thought that would come 
soon. In fact I wonder they 


haven’t begun shooting before,” 
I remark. 
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“TI protest against this!” 
exclaims the consul excitedly 
to the captain, who is light- 
ing a cigarette. “It must not 
be allowed on this steamer!” 

“It is nothing,” answers the 
captain, quietly puffing rings 
of smoke and watching them 
vanish through the skylight. 
“The noise eases their feelings.” 

“T call on you as captain 
of the boat to stop the firing!” 
continued the consul angrily, 
as another volley rings out; 
“otherwise I shall report you. 
There is a rule forbidding it,” 
and he points to a printed list 
of regulations. 

The captain sighs, finishes 
his glass, and calls to the 
steward to bring him his re- 
volver. Then he climbs up the 
hatchway to the deck. I fol- 
low him, and listen admiringly 
as he sharply orders the revel- 
lers to cease, in a torrent of 
Turkish, Albanian, and Serb 
oaths. The monk retires hastily 
to the cabin again, as he too 
hears the captain’s comprehen- 
sive blasphemy. 

“Who shall give us orders 
to stop?” shouts a truculent 
ruffan, brandishing a huge 
revolver. 

“ And who shall make us?” 
adds another cut-throat with 
bloodshot eyes, pushing through 
the group and firing deliber- 
ately over the captain’s head. 

I notice the under lip of 
the captain tremble, and his 
face changes expression. It 
means he is really angry. 

“T will,” he says simply. 
“Tt is against the orders, and 
you will stop.” 

Hoarse laughter accompanies 
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him as he turns to go down the 
companion, and for ten minutes 
there is no firing. Then a tor- 
nado of shots breaks out again, 
and the captain flies up on deck, 
revolver in hand. He is too 
quick for me, but I hear him 
from below. 

“T will shoot the next man 
who fires, and take the steamer 
back to Scutari. There I will 
hand the whole lot over to the 
authorities — those that are 
alive,” he adds significantly. 

I dare not breathe. Such 
consummate effrontery from 
the captain, one man against 
a score of reckless dare-devils 
who care nothing for human 
life, all inflamed with drink, 
petrifies me. The impudence 
of this laughable threat was 
stupendous. 


[June 


As I emerge on deck, I see 
them replace their smoking 
revolvers in their belts and go 
off laughing. 

I congratulate the captain. 
He is trembling violently. 

“Tt is all that consul, 
Why shouldn’t they shoot if 
it amuses them?” he says. 
“Steward!” he roars; “bring 
me up a bottle of wine on 
deck and two glasses.” 

He continues cursing till we 
cast anchor at Plavnica, and 
an unwieldy barge puts out of 
the Marshes and removes our 
lively passengers. They salute 
us respectfully as they go. 

“Fancy making a row with 
a lot of boisterous children like 
them!” remarks the captain. 
“Bah!” he says, and spits ex- 
pressively towards the cabin. 
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ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 


VI. A POOR SCENT. 


“THERE will be no surprise 
of Hertzog at Houwater to- 
day.” 

The Rimington captain had 
summed up the results conse- 
quent upon the night - attack 
with considerable accuracy, and 
as his party, in obedience to 
orders, worked down the banks 
of the Ongers river covering the 
right of the combined advance 
upon Houwater, there was 
abundance of evidence to show 
that Hertzog and Company had 
little intention of becoming 
enmeshed by the ponderous 
strategy set in motion against 
them. Nor was the weather 
favourable. The storm which 
had preceded the night-attack 
was one of those lowly pitched 
thunder-clouds, which, caught 
in a craterlike valley enclosed 
by kopjes, revolved in a circle 
until it had spent itself. It 
took some hours of morning 
sun before it was finally dis- 
solved. Consequently when 
the advance-guard of the force 
which was formed by the 
New Cavalry Brigade topped 
the great sloping glacis, in- 
clining for all the world like 
an under-feature of the Sussex 
Downs, into the stagnant 
morass which is Houwater’s 
most prominent feature, the 
last Boers were disappearing 
into the labyrinth of Minie 
Kloof beyond. But there was 
just sufficient excitement to 
take the cold and _ stiffness, 


bred of a miserable march, out 
of the bones of the men. The 
pom-pom unlimbered above the 
drift, and spent, at an impos- 
sible range, a belt of its tiny 
bombs. A spare dozen of 
Rimingtons, who had pushed 
farther forward than the rest, 
lightened their bandoliers by a 
few cartridges, and then, un- 
molested, the miniature British 
army marched into possession 
of its point d’appur. 

You who have only seen the 
British soldier at his worst, 
that is, when he is buttoned 
into a tunic little removed in 
design from a strait-waistcoat, 
or when the freedom of the 
man has been subordinated to 
the lick-and-spittle polish of 
the dummy,—you who glory 
in tin-casing for your Horse 
Guards, and would hoot the 
Guardsman bold enough to 
affect a woollen muffler,—would 
have opened your eyes with 
amazement if you could have 
sat on the slopes of the Hou- 
water drift with the staff of 
the New Cavalry Brigade and 
watched the arrival of the co- 
operating columns to their 
common camping - ground. 
First came two squadrons of 
Scarlet Lancers, forming the 
nucleus of somebody’s mobile 
column. No one would have 


accused them of being Lancers 
if they had met them suddenly 
on the veldt. 
had none. 


Helmets they 
How much time 
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and money and thought has 
been spent over the service 
headgear for our men! We 
have seen it adapted for this 
climate; altered to suit that; 
a peak here, a bandage there. 
But Thomas is the best judge 
of the helmet in which he 
prefers to campaign, and you 
may rest assured that he will 
choose the most comfortable, if 
not the most suitable. The 
Scarlet Lancers had _ been 
separated from their helmets 
for many months. In fact, the 
manner in which the gay 
cavalry man rids himself of his 
legitimate headgear and pro- 
vides himself with a substitute 
rather smacks of the super- 
natural: for instance, our own 
20th Dragoon Guards had not 
been in the country more than 
six days, yet there was barely 
a helmet to be seen amongst 
them. Substitutes had been 
found somewhere. The more 
worn and disreputable the 
substitute the happier the 
owner, despite the fact that 
all his past glories centred 
round a shining helmet or 
jaunty lancer cap, irresistible 
in plume and polish. But it 
was a great spectacle to see the 
survival of the fittest squadrons 
of the Scarlet Lancers filing 
past. There are half a dozen 
Cavalry Regiments against 
whom no one could throw a 
stone—the 16th and 9th 
Lancers are of these. But it 


would be invidious to particu- 
larise too much. 

“Who the h—Ill are these 
fellows?—are they tame Boers?” 
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chirped a subaltern from the 
20th, who for the day was 
galloper to the brigadier. 

A bearded ruffian, whose only 
costume was a flannel shirt and 
a pair of seedy check trousers, 
but whose eye was as keen 
as a hawk’s, and whose shin- 
ing “matchlock ” had seventeen 
notches ! along its stock, caught 
the subaltern’s query. 

“Yuss,” came the answer, 
“we are tame Boers, the very 
tamest. My pal ’ere is President 
Kroojer, this ’ere’s Botter, and 
hi am De—e— Wet!” 

Cheery fellows; after fifteen 
months of war there was little 
about self-preservation that you 
could have taught them. Lean, 
sinewy, and bearded kind—they 
represented the English fight- 
ing man at his best. And well 
might the inexperienced have 
asked if they were Boers. 
Lance and pennon were gone. 
Barely a tunic or regimental 
button remained to the two 
squadrons. Their collective 
headgear would have disgraced 
a Kaffir location, and their 
boots were mostly the raw- 
hide imitations of the country. 
But they were men. Rags and 
dirt could not conceal that fact. 
Theirs was not the dirt of sloth 
and sluggard. The essentials 
were bright and clean. There 
was not a man of the 150 
attempting to represent two 
service squadrons who had 
not at some period balanced 
his life against his proficiency 
with the rifle, and who had not 
realised that on service his fire- 
lock was the soldier’s best and 





A gruesome record of successful shooting. 
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staunchest friend. Nor were 
the officers easy to distinguish 
from the men. A shade cleaner, 
perhaps; but they, too, were 
rough-bearded men, hard bitten 
by long exposure and responsi- 
bility. How different from the 
exquisites of popular fancy! 
Gone the beauties of effeminate 
adornment. Gone the studied 
insolence of puppyhood — that 
arrogance of bearing traditional 
with the British officer in times 
of peace. These were the men 
who had been eyes and ears to 
French’s magnificent cavalry, 
who had ridden unflinchingly 
to the relief of Kimberley, who 
had more than held their own 
against fearsome odds at Dia- 
mond Hill. Did you hear that 
boy give an order? It was a 
man who spoke, and a man of 
resolution and understanding, 
yet judged by a standard in 
years he should still be a 
Sandhurst cadet. 

The regulars are followed by 
a squadron of Yeomanry,—the 
old original yeomanry, and, ’pon 
one’s honour! it is hard to dis- 
tinguish them from the Lancers. 
They, too, have been a year in 
the country. It takes all that 
to make any mounted regiment, 
however educated yourmaterial. 
You may make the man in less, 
but not the officers, and, all 
told, the officers are the essen- 
tial in any regiment. Here has 
been another of our mistakes ; 
we have sent back our Volun- 
teers just when they really be- 
came efficient. These very men 
were under orders for home. 
Knowing what we know of the 
capabilities of young and green 
troops in mounted war, we 
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may say with confidence that 
the authorities were ill advised 
when they failed to enforce the 
clause “until the end of the 
war,” which was part of these 
men’s undertaking. It has been 
the same all through, the ex- 
igencies of the service have 
been sacrificed to satisfy gar- 
rulous impatience on the part 
of home-abiding politicians. 
The New Cavalry Brigade 
had been freshly provided with 
transport. Half was very ex- 
cellent mule - transport; the 
balance was composed of heavy 
trek-waggons, with lumbering 
ox-teams. Futile expedient. 
The disadvantages of the one 
outweighed the advantages of 
the other. It is only a matter 
of weeks since a public outcry 
was raised—by ignorant critics 
it is true—because Paris’s con- 
voy was overwhelmed in detail, 
that officer having done what 
every other successful column 
commander has done, allowed 
his ox-waggons to march on 
ahead of his more mobile trans- 
port, in order not to delay the 
progress of the column. What 
chance of success lies with the 
officer content to passively hug 
ox-waggons instead of press- 
ing on against his mobile foe? 
None: yet half the column 
commanders have been content 
to parade the country as escort 
to drays packed with merchan- 
dise. When a man has been 
found enterprising enough to 
leave his ox-transport under 
escort, and to form a striking 
arm with such part of his force 
as is mobile, you turn and 
rend him if the dead-weight 
which has cramped and cur- 
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tailed his action falls into 
disaster. Thus, in your ignor- 
ance, you call for the profes- 
sional martyrdom of the only 
men who have served} you 
honestly and well. Why don’t 
you strike at the system, which, 
when it equips these columns, 
sends the commanders forth 
with the miilstone of ox-trans- 
port round their necks? Do 
you imagine that an officer, 
possessed of the same dash 
which in the past has built 
up the traditions of our 
mounted arm, selects to move 
with heavy transport from 
choice? With him it can only 
be a Hobson’s choice. He must 
take what he can get or no- 
thing. And having secured 
what chance will give him, he 
must make the most of it or 
fail. If he takes risks and suc- 
ceeds, his luck will have been 
abnormal. If, taking the risks, 
he fails once, he will, in all 
probability, be sacrificed to the 


yapping of the curs who voice, 


the taxpayer, or to the vanity 
of some less competent senior. 
These sweaters give no 
second chances. If he steers 
the middle way, and is suffic- 
iently plausible in the tale he 
tells, he may carry on to the 
end of the war, or the leave 
season; perhaps even, if he is 
sufficiently cautious, he may 
worm his way into an honours 
list. For it is the good, not the 
bad, that the modern system 
breaks. 

It is one thing for the mounted 
men of a column to come into 
camp, another for the transport. 
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Houwater presented an ideal 
place for the bivouac, with its 
running water, its solitary build- 
ing—half farm, half store—at 
the drift, and its complement of 
oat-straw. But the vlei! from 
which the place takes its name 
was the very deuce for wheeled 
transport. All is fair in “love 
and war.” This being a creed 
very staunchly adhered to by 
the private soldier when cam- 
paigning, the mess-servants of 
the Cavalry Brigade saw fit 
in the early morning to steal 
a span? of mules which had 
strayed from the protection of 
their rightful owners. Now 
the Brigade state fourgon 
with a span of four mules was 
a big enterprise, and if treated 
gently might have ministered 
to the comfort of the staff for 
many months. But no; the 
brigadier’s servant and the 
mess-waiter, who was a high- 
spirited and intelligent dragoon, 
sought to vary the ennui of the 
march, and to assert their 
superiority over the Kaffirs in 
the matter of stage-driving, by 
taking the fourgon and its half- 
broken team full gallop down 
the incline terminating in Hou- 
water vlez. A playful and high- 
spirited expedient, which ruined 
the brigadier’s spring vehicle 
for ever and a day, and denied 
the staff many home comforts 
for that and some consecutive 
nights. ... 

The soldier, officer or man, 
who finds himself without a 
bivouac in the middle of a 
camp, experiences for the 
moment much the same sen- 
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sations as a “broke” man 
in the streets of London. Of 
the two, the officer has the 
worse time. A man will be 
able to approach some one or 
other of the company cooks 
with the certainty of a rough 
welcome. If he is wise he will 
arrive armed with some stray 
piece of driftwood to add to 
the stock of fuel. Thus will 
success be assured, for Thomas 
of all men is the most unselfish. 
In the first instance, if he be 
a staff officer, he has probably 
too much to get done in a short 
space of time to think about his 
creature comforts. Then, if the 
ordinary channels have failed, 
he has probably too much diffi- 
dence to propose himself upon 
the hospitality of his fellow- 
comrades. In this manner is 
the simile of the “broke” man 
in midst of London’s wealth 
most applicable. Brigadiers, of 
course, do not starve; they 
would not, even if they pos- 
sessed no bandobust1 of their 
own. Some squadron mess 
claimed the chief of the 
Cavalry Brigade for the even- 
ing, and, probably, fed him 
well. But the juniors of his 
staff were without home, and 
it was long past dark before 
the Intelligence officer could 
think of food. His first duties 
were orders for the morrow. 
The officer in supreme com- 
mand had been weak enough 
to have been accompanied by 
a cable-cart. Lord Wolseley 
may cavil at correspondents 
and call them the curse of 
modern armies; but we are 
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constrained to think that if 
a tired staff-officer were con- 
sulted he would save the cream 
of condemnatory epithets for 
the cable-cart, which makes 
his night horrible with useless 
telegrams. The nightmare of 
that midnight message, with 
its probable four pages of 
closely written ciphers! Those 
fine popinjays in starched ker- 
seys and pink frills, who live in 
luxury at railway centres, think 
that it adds to their dignity 
if they convert their most 
trivial messages into cipher. 
Little do they consider the 
poor tired being whom they 
rob of his hard-earned rest 
to open out that cipher. 
It pleases them. They have 
nothing to do in the evenings. 
The codeing of a message to 
them is of the nature of an 
after-dinner game of back- 
gammon. But to the aching 
head that has to decode it in 
the small hours of the morn- 
ing by the fitful light of a 
grease - wallowing dip it is 
no game, no pastime. The 
cable-cart may have its uses; 
but many a score of worn- 
out staff - officers must have 
blessed the grass fire which 
has destroyed the ground-wire 
in their rear, and thus given 
them a few hours of unbroken 
rest. 

After orders and the minutiz 
of brigade duties came intelli- 
gence. The only building at 
Houwater Drift is a ramshackle 
half-way house—a familiar land- 
mark of the veldt. This winkel 
was managed by a half-bred 





1 Hindustani, arrangement. 
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German; the farm _inade- 
quately protected from the 
elements half-a-dozen greasy 
Dutch fraus of various ages 
and a single decrepit black boy. 
Here indeed was a fund of 
information, —such being the 
channels through which the 
British Intelligence usually is 
worked. The Divisional Intel- 
ligence first took them in hand. 
Then White’s, then William’s, 
and lastly our own ranged them 
before the witness-table. It 
would have taken a veritable 
K.C. to have sorted the truth 
from the aggregate of false- 
hood which had been arrived 
at by the time it was our turn. 
The Intelligence officer had 
taken possession of the show- 
rooms of the winkel to serve him 
as an office. This Shoolbred of 
the veldt was but a sordid shelter 
—walls and counter of mud; 
floor, sun-dried cow-dung and 
sand. Ranged upon the shelves 
was a strange medley of mer- 
chandise. All edibles had been 
removed by the Boers; there 
only remained what we believe 
the trade terms hard and soft 
goods. A pile of stinking sheep- 
skins, a few rolls of question- 
able longcloth, two packets of 
candles, some sheep-shears, gin- 
traps, and a keg of tar. As 
the Intelligence officer wearily 
set about his business of cross- 
examination, he was interrupted 
by the entrance of the Supply 
officer. This youth, as has 
previously been shown, was 
possessed of ready resource,— 
so much so that he annexed 
the two sole remaining packets 


of candles before unburdening 
his mind. 

Supply Officer (dropping the 
candles into the deep recess of 
the pockets of his “ coat-warm- 
British”) “Are you aware, 
old boy, that we don’t get any 
grub to-night ?” 

Intelligence Officer (wearily). 
“And why?” 

S. O. “The reason is quite 
simple. Those mess-servants 
have driven the mess-cart into 
the vlei, and in the vlez it will 
remain all night.” 

I. O. “I can’t help that. I 
always said that the general’s 
man was a fool. He is not only 
a fool, but a silly fool!” 

S. O. “Now, look here. You 
may think that you're a useful 
feller and doing a lot of good. 
But let me tell you that you 
are going over the same ground 
that better men than you have 
already passed (pointing to the 
winkel-monger). I have seen, 
at least, a round dozen of In- 
telligence officers examining 
that man. Well, what the 
deuce is he worth to you after 
that, either as a framer of fact 
or flinger of fiction? Try and 
be useful. We have got to 
feed to-night. Now, we can’t 
go round to the messes and 
cadge for food. Nor shall we 
see our mess-cart. (The 
Intelligence officer nodded as- 
sent.) Then why do you detain 
our only chance? Here, Mr 
Squarehead (taking the winkel- 
monger by the ear), come and 
provide food. I have got two 
fowls and some potatoes, and 
you and the fraus between you 





1 Official designation of the field-service regulation overcoat. 
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have got to make a mess of 
pottage, and be right quick 
about it, or you will never see 
another sun rise.” 

There were protestations of 
inability on the part of the 
forced labourers. But the 
Supply officer soon overcame 
all these, and in an hour the 
staff of the New Cavalry 
Brigade were able to curl up 
for the night on the high- 
scented floor of the winkel after 
a full meal... . 

An orderly from the general 
almost cannoned into the brig- 
adier as he stood shaving by 
the light of a candle. There 
was a brusque rejoinder, and 
the man handed in a note. 
The brigadier read the slip of 
paper handed to him while 
he stropped his razor. The 
orderly who had brought the 
message stood stiffly to atten- 
tion until the brigadier finished 
his apology for a toilet. Hav- 
ing washed and struggled into 
his tunic, the officer command- 
ing the Cavalry Brigade was 
in a position to give his un- 
divided attention to his cor- 
respondence. He strode over 
to the four packing - cases, 
which in their disguise as 
tables represented the brigade 
mess, and called for his Intel- 
ligence and acting staff officer. 
That officer’s toilet took even 
less time than that of his chief, 
for he just rolled out from 
between two blankets, and ap- 
peared ready made, as it were, 
for the day’s wear and tear. 

Brigadier. “Here, you lazy 
Scoundrel, read that” (and he 
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passed the slip of paper over 
to his subordinate). 

I. O. “These are orders, sir.” 

B. “It was not necessary to 
send for you to discover that. 
But how does it affect the 
orders you issued last night?” 

I. O. “It cancels them. In- 
stead of taking us north-east, 
it will take us due west toward 
the Prieska Road as soon as we 
strike Beer Vlei.” 

B. “It looks as if Mr Brass 
Hat over there is going to 
wet-nurse me. My orders are 
to co-operate with him—not to 
follow him about like a dog 
at heel. I’m not sent here to 
be at the beck and call of 
every column commander a 
day senior to myself. I am 
here to catch Bojers'—not to 
tramp about roads in the rear 
of other people. This is not 
co-operation ; it is aiding and 
abetting ‘refusal’ tactics. Now 
look here, Mr Intelligence ; just 
let us examine our information, 
and if we are right and Brass 
Hat is wrong, I'll just send 
him back a note which will 
keep him halted all day wir- 
ing to Pretoria for permission 
to cast me into irons. Now, 
what is his information?” 

I. O. (reads) “ Information 
arrived late last night that 
Pretorius and Brand have 
taken the road to Prieska. 
This is confirmed by the scouts 
who went out last night. The 
enemy retired over Minie Kloof 
and halted at a farm on the far 
side of the pass.” 

B. “Therefore the officer 
commanding the New Cavalry 
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Brigade, having covered the 
whole force over Minie Kloof, 
will halt and allow the brave 
general to pass through his 
brigade, and then follow him 
along a Karoo road _ into 
Prieska. So these are this 
sportsman’s ideas on the co- 
operation of columns. They 
are about equal with his con- 
ception of the military methods 
most adapted for catching the 
present edition of ‘Brother.’ 
What is our private in- 
formation? ” 

I. O. “That Brand, Hertzog, 
and Pretorius with four hundred 
men left this yesterday after- 
noon, —the former with the 
intention of making for Prieska ; 
the two latter, with the bulk 
of the force, to fulfil an order 
from De Wet to concentrate 
with him upon Strydenburg.” 

B. “I forget how you came 
by this information ?” 

I. O. “From the German 
storekeeper here, sir. He’s a 
good sort of fellow, and the 
Supply officer has taken him 
on as a conductor. The man 
was present in the store when 
the messenger arrived with the 
communication from De Wet.” 

B. “’M, yes. But may not 
he have been told to tip us 
this yarn on purpose? Have 
you any other information con- 
firming this theory?” 

I. O. “Yes, sir, in two places. 
One of the old dames in the 
farm here dropped a remark 
which the Tiger pounced upon 
at once. Her spring-cart had 
been sent by Hertzog into 
Strydenburg to get ammuni- 
tion, as the orders were then for 
Brand to attack Britstown, and 


they expected to use up the 
available supply in so doing, 
The ammunition would have 
arrived with De Wet. That is 
circumstantial evidence ; but 
last night about 2 P.M. I got 
the following from the cable- 
cart. It is from our friend 
the De Wet expert, dated last 
night from Orange River Sta- 
tion (takes out paper and reads) : 
‘Despatches captured ordering 
concentration of all available 
commandoes at Strydenburg to 
meet De Wet on the evening 
of the 26th ’—that is to-morrow 
night, sir.” 

B. “Will old Stick - in - the- 
mud have got that, too?” 

I. O. “TI presume so, sir!” 

B. “Then this is a clear case 
of ‘bilk’ on his part. I will go 
over and see him. I will be 
at Strydenburg, as I intended, 
by midday to-morrow, if I have 
to mutiny in doing so. My 
orders of last night stand until 
I come back.” 

The brigadier was back in 
ten minutes, by which time the 
crude mutton chops, fried in 
bacon fat, which formed the 
daily staple of the staff break- 
fast, were laid upon the pack- 
ing-case. The brigadier sat 
down on his biscuit-tin and took 
a deep draught of tea. He then 
seemed sufficiently fortified to 
give expression to his feelings. 

B. “Well, of all the electro- 
plated figure-heads with which 
I have come in contact in a 
long and varied military career, 
that man is the most unmen- 
tionable. He is eloquent in his 
estimation of you, Mr Intelli- 
gence. I told him that I could 
not agree with him upon any 
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one point he put forward, and 
that it would be childish in the 
extreme to waste 2500 men in 
chivvying a mythical 200. He 
then grew angry, and told me 
he had got his orders and had 
given me mine. Well, if this is 
what is meant by co-operation, 
ll never get within speaking 
distance of a column with 
which I am told to co-operate 
again. Issue fresh orders! 
Instead of being within strik- 
ing distance of Strydenburg to- 
night, we shall be messing 
about in the Beer Vlei. Old 
Stick-in-the-mud does not mean 
‘going,’ that I full well see. 
What a sin it is!” 

And we can readily indorse 
this comment upon the evils of 
seniority, which, while giving 
a cover to impotence at the 
head, dwarf, handicap, and crush 
individual energy in the junior. 


How much separated these two 


men in age? It may have been 
a couple of years. Even if in 
the Army List it had been a 
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single day, the result would 
have been the same. The so- 
called experience of seniority— 
which too often in this war has 
spelled incompetence or un- 
soldierly timidity —has been 
able to subjugate the wiser 
counsels of the junior, and crush 
out of his action that fire and 
energy of purpose which alone 
could have brought success. 
As in the present case, the 
senior deliberately ignored the 
advice of the man with whom 
he had been ordered to co-oper- 
ate, and taking advantage of 
the few lines which gave him 
preference in the Army List, 
ordered him to deviate from a 
scheme which in his heart of 
hearts he must have known 
was the only one which could 
promise adequate results,—it 
might also be said any results 
at all. Perhaps a study of de- 
velopments such as these will 
furnish some clue to an explan- 
ation of the gigantic puzzle of 
this South African campaign. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROMAN REMINISCENCES OF NEARLY HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


FORTY-FOUR years ago! 
Those were the days when 
“Rome was Rome,” as Gregor- 
ovius used to say. At that 
time there were no railways, 
consequently no railway-sta- 
tions; no trams, no omnibuses, 
not even cab-stands, and 
certainly no tariff for any- 
thing. Everything had to be 
bargained for; and a tedious, 
disagreeable process it was. 
Eighteen francs was not an 
uncommon price to be asked 
for a drive from Piazza di 
Spagna to St Peter's. Of 
course nobody paid that; after 
much haggling, and offering a 
franc and a half, one paid three 
francs, and arrived at St 
Peter’s a good deal too late. 
The dirt of the streets was 
something appalling. The 
Corso and principal thorough- 
fares were occasionally swept, 
generally at the most incon- 
venient moment, when full of 
passengers, at the fashionable 
hour. I once suggested that it 
would be better to sweep in the 
morning, when the streets were 
empty. ‘“ What would be the 
use of that?” was the reply ; 
“nobody would see we had 
done it.” 

The state of the narrow side- 
streets was fearful; all the dirt 
was swept into them: in the 
evening everything was brought 
out of the houses, and thrown 
on the huge dust-heaps, to the 
great delight and enjoyment of 
the cats and the homeless dogs, 
which, like those in Constanti- 
nople, wandered wild about the 





city. I once counted eleven 
cats on one dust-heap—which 
dust-heaps were really, to use a 
stronger expression, dunghills. 
As to the dogs, they were never 
interfered with, except by the 
cats; and, strange to say, 
hydrophobia was then unknown 
in Rome, as is also the case at 
the present day in Constanti- 
nople. There were a few gas- 
lamps in the Corso; in the 
side-streets none. Society was 
simple in those days, and kept 
early hours; it was quite 
customary to go to even gay 
parties on foot. One’s servant 
always carried a lantern. The 
entrance, even to very good 
houses, was usually filthy; no 
porter, no light on the dirty 
stairs. It was not uncommon 
for Englishmen to be robbed 
and stabbed in those dark, 
lonely streets: the Romans, 
however, never attacked ladies ; 
thus the men were always most 
obliging in offering to escort 
ladies home. 

With all this, Rome was a 
far pleasanter place then than 


now. There were only six 
hotels, I think, and not one 
pension! One of the hotels, 


very small and humble, was the 
old Albergo dell’ Orso, where it 
is supposed Dante lodged when 
he came to Rome for the Jubilee 
of 1300. The little inn still 
exists, almost unchanged in 
outward appearance. 

There were no Cook’s tourists 
then. In fact, there were very 
few tourists of any kind. No- 


body thought of taking such a 
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long expensive journey in order 
to spend a few weeks or days in 
Rome. About a fortnight’s 
quick travelling was necessary 
between England and Italy: 
six days in a vetturino carriage 
from Florence to Rome; three 
days, or three and a half, from 
Rome to Naples. Of course it 
was shorter to take the diligence 
and travel night and day; but 
there was almost a certainty 
of being stopped by brigands. 
Also, one could come by sea; 
even then it was a whole day’s 
journey in a carriage from 
Civita Vecchia, and there were 
more brigands on that road 
than on any other. Therefore, 
when people came, they stayed; 
frequently two winters in Rome, 
spring in Florence, autumn in 
Naples, summer in the cool 
Tuscan valleys. Professional 
people and business men could 
not undertake so long an 
absence ; consequently the mere 
fact of being in Rome was a 
kind of passport to people’s 
good opinion, as proving that 
one had nothing to do. It was 
supposed that you had educa- 
tion, some knowledge of foreign 
languages and literature, and 
the classics; and, above all, 
that you had a more or less 
clear idea of what you had 
come to see. I do not think 
one could have been asked then, 
as I more recently was by a 
lady in the railway - train, 
“What is the Apollo Bel- 
vedere?” 

The cardinals were constantly 
met in society, and to be seen 
also walking outside the gates, 
with a heavy carriage and fat 
horses lumbering after. The 
Pope even occasionally came to 





the Pincian at the fashionable 
hour; and then the band 
stopped playing the Drinking- 
Song from the “Traviata,” 
and all went down on their 
knees. Among the most curi- 
ous features of Roman life 
were the cardinals’ receptions. 
When a new cardinal was 
made, on the evening of the 
day when his hat was sent 
him, he held a splendid recep- 
tion in one of the great old 
Roman palaces, where some 
Roman princess received for 
him. No invitations were 
issued; all who _ presented 
themselves were admitted. 
There were one or two rules, 
and I do not remember that 
they were ever infringed. It 
was not wished that pro- 
fessional people, medical men 
and the like, practising in 
Rome, should go. Artists, 
also, both painters and sculp- 
tors, were not expected. This 
last regulation seems illiberal, 
as excluding many men well 
worth knowing. In practice, 
however, it was not so, for 
everybody whatsoever who, as 
the phrase is, had a “decora- 
tion,” was welcomed; and as 
all the great painters and 
sculptors had something of the 
kind, it ended in their being 
received with distinction. Gib- 
son, as well as most of the 
great French artists, had the 
Legion of Honour; Benzoni 
and Tenerani the Order of 
Pius, and so on. 

Those receptions were very 
curious, from the strange mix- 
ture of people and costumes. 
The first time I went to one 
a magnificent ecclesiastic went 
upstairs before us, “ Monsignor 
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the Archbishop of Babylon” 
being announced by the ser- 
vants on every landing. Next 
came the Duchess del Drago, 
daughter of Queen Isabella of 
Spain by her second marriage : 
she was dazzling in diamonds ; 
which diamonds, some people 
were ill-natured enough to say, 
belonged of right to the Spanish 
crown-jewels. Following this 
brilliant apparition came a bevy 
of barefooted friars, in their 
brown robes, with the cord of 
St Francis knotted round the 
waist. All the religious orders 
were represented on those oc- 
casions. Besides the Francis- 
cans there were Dominicans, 
Benedictines, and many others, 
each in their distinctive dress. 
The whole College of Cardinals 
(those, at least, who weve liv- 
ing in Rome) were obliged to 
go, in fullest gala dress, a blaze 
of scarlet. All the ambassadors, 
in diplomatic uniform, and 
covered with orders, were to 
be seen. The old Duke de 
Saldanha, Portuguese Ambas- 
sador, had so many orders that 
there was scarcely room for all, 
even on his broad chest. He 
had everything that anybody 
could possibly have, beginning 
with the Golden Fleece ; every 
distinction for military prowess, 
for literary fame, and for civil 
merit. All the ambassadresses, 
all the Roman princesses went, 
in their most gorgeous array, 


and their historic jewels. 
Princess Corsini’s diamond 
tiara was so high that it 


quite dwarfed her, she being 
a little thin woman. It really 


seemed to be a third of her 
height ; but though, of course, 
of immense value, I did not 
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admire it. It was more likea 
cut-steel fender than anything 
else. She wore also her cele- 
brated pearls, the string of 
which broke one evening when 
I was standing beside her: the 
pearls flew in every direction, 
but I think they were all 
rescued, They were the largest 
I have ever seen, some being 
nearly as big as _hazel-nuts; 
but they were not all quite 
perfect in shape, nor was the 
colour so pure as in some of 
smaller size. Besides, in Rome 
one does not perhaps appreci- 
ate pearls as they deserve: they 
can be, and are, so exquisitely 
imitated. 

The evening after the great 
reception there was always a 
smaller one of invited guests. 
On two occasions we had the 
good fortune to be asked. I 
don’t think they were so in- 
teresting as the others; the 
cardinals were only in _ half- 
gala, the princesses wore their 
second - best diamonds, the re- 
ligious orders were in much 
smaller number. At the in- 
vited reception we got refresh- 
ments; but the ices did not 
make up for the want of the 
cardinals’ scarlet cloaks. How- 
ever, everybody liked to be 
asked to the second reception, 
chiefly because their friends 
were for the most part left 
out. 

Cardinal Antonelli, the Sec- 
retary for State, was the most 
prominent figure in Rome at 
that time. He went much into 
society, and had great charm of 
manner: he always said pleas- 
ant, flattering things, and it 
did not greatly matter whether 
they were sincere or not. 
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He had a very remarkable 
collection of jewels; fine speci- 
mens of every known gem, and 
also of intaglios, cameos, &c. ; 
and a series of pieces of every 
kind of marble, ancient and 
modern. We were invited to 
his apartment in the Vatican 
to see all this, and we went, 
expecting to find a sort of 
museum, with a functionary to 
show it. But no! we were re- 
ceived in the cardinal’s draw- 
ing-room by the cardinal him- 
self. In his pocket he kept the 
key of those valuable posses- 
sions, and probably he did 
wisely. The jewels were in 
boxes, and arranged on little 
rods. These rods were fur- 
nished with small nippers, each 
holding a separate stone. On 
touching a spring, the rods 
turned, the nippers sprang up 
like the keys of a flute, and 
the gem was seen transparent. 
There were diamonds, rubies, 
emeraids, sapphires, opals, ame- 
thysts, all splendid specimens ; 
and, most beautiful of all, that 
rarest of stones, the jacinth, be- 
sides all kinds of what may be 
termed second-class jewels—tur- 
quoise, aquamarine, topaz, both 
pink and yellow, cairngorms. 
These last were differently 
arranged, being of larger size. 
Then there were engraved gems 
of all kinds, intaglios, cameos, 
both stone and shell: it was 
indeed a wonderful collection. 
The marbles, too, were very 
interesting. The cardinal said 
he regretted having chosen so 
large a size for his squares of 
marble, as otherwise he could 
have picked up many small 
bits of rare kinds. He talked 
most agreeably, telling us, 
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among other things, how in 
his earlier days he sometimes 
went barefooted, in the depth 
of winter, dressed in the peni- 
tent’s garb (which, as is well 
known, covers the whole face 
and form), and begged, “just 
for curiosity, and to know 
how it felt,” and that it was 
not at all disagreeable! He 
took the precaution, however, 
to have always hot water ready 
to plunge his feet into on his 
return. In old days it was 
quite a common thing for 
people, even of high rank, to 
go out as penitents. As to 
the cold, he said it was in 
a great measure a matter of 
habit. He frequently went out 
to see his mother at Sonnino, a 
village off the Frosinone road. 
He had been there lately, one 
very cold snowy day, and met 
a little boy who had neither 
shoes nor stockings. The car- 
dinal asked him if he did not 
feel the cold in his bare feet. 
“No,” said the boy; “is your 
face cold?” 

The cardinal was certainly 
a very good son. He never 
neglected his mother, going 
often to see her, and always 
speaking of her with respect 
and affection, though she was 
but a peasant woman, and, 
report said, the widow of a 
brigand. Indeed it was said 
that all the male inhabitants 
of Sonnino were brigands, 
more or less. 

One of our party, Mr C., un- 
fortunately took it into his 
head to catechise the Cardinal 
Secretary of State on his 
political views — to interview 
him, in short. There was a 
rebellion of some kind going 
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on in Poland against Russia, 
and, to everybody’s consterna- 
tion, Mr C. asked Antonelli 
what he thought of it. “Of 
course,” said the cardinal, “ one 
must always sympathise to a 
certain extent with those of 
one’s own religion; but revo- 
lution is always revolution!” 
This was said with a darken- 
ing brow, and such a fiery 
gleam in his eye, that I hastily 
interposed with some perfectly 
inane question about one of thie 
gems. His Eminence looked 
much relieved. 

When we rose to take leave 
the cardinal shook hands—in- 
deed squeezed our hands em- 
phatically, and begged that we 
would never forget him. It 
was so unlikely we should, he 
being one of the most import- 
ant personages in European 
politics at that moment. 

Going downstairs our friend 
Mr C. said to me reproachfully, 
“T wish you had not changed 
the converstion just then. I 
was going to ask him what 
he thought of the state of 
affairs in Ireland.” I did not 
repent of my interruption. 

Though much liked in so- 
ciety, Antonelli was hated by 
the populace. He had a black 
cat, which used to sit on his 
shoulder when he was writing 
despatches and other docu- 
ments. The common people 
said this cat was a familiar 
spirit — an emissary of the 
devil, if not indeed the devil 
himself—whispering evil things 
into the cardinal’s ear. But 
of this I can form no opinion, 
not having seen the pussy in 
question. 

In the College of Cardinals 
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the most remarkable at that 
time, next to Cardinal An- 
tonelli, was Cardinal d’ Andrea. 
Nothing could be more opposed 
than the two men. Antonelli, 
representing the old system, 
strong in repression, with a 
very clear idea of his own 
plans, and a very decided de- 
termination to carry them out. 
D’Andrea, with the high and 
noble aim of blending all that 
was good in the old ways with 
all that was best in modern 
ideas of progress. He died at 
a comparatively early age: I 
do not think he was much 
over fifty, and that is young 
for a cardinal — especially for 
one who aspires to the Papacy. 
And had he lived he would 
probably have been Pope; he 
was the Liberal candidate. His 
political view was to make 
Italy a confederation. The 
north, with Lombardy, Venice, 
Tuscany, to be under the King 
of Sardinia; the Pope to reign 
over all his old dominions; the 
King of Naples over Naples 
and Sicily. Those three were 
to be united in a close federa- 
tion, with, I suppose, the Pope 
as umpire, in case of difficulties 
arising. And difficulties were 
pretty sure to arise,—between 
Victor Emmanuel and the King 
of Naples, for instance. It was 
a grand idea, and, could it 
have been worked, would have 
changed the whole future of 
Italy, and perhaps of some 
other countries. At least it 
would have prevented the bit- 
ter hatred which now exists 
in many quarters against the 
priests, and too often against 
all religion whatever. But it 
was not to be: the jealousy 
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Nono was fiercely 
roused, and Cardinal d’Andrea 
was obliged to leave Rome 
and go to Naples, on pretext 
of his native air being good 
for his health. The reverse 
was the result: he died of 
consumption little more than 
a year after. The Vatican 
rejoiced, but the Roman people 
grieved. There certainly was 
no love lost between the cardinal 
and the Pope. The former said 
one day, when speaking of Pio 
Nono, “ The Holy Father is as 
vain as a woman. He would 
burn me if he could.” 

The  cardinal’s __ religious 
opinions were moderate. He 
was no fanatic, and would 
never have been a persecutor. 
He often spoke of Protestant- 
ism, and asked many questions 
about it. Frequently he said, 
“That I approve.” Once he 
said, speaking of the Virgin 
Mary, “You put her too low; 
but we put her as much too 
high.” 

He was a man of varied 
culture, and an_ enthusiastic 
Dante student. On one oc- 
casion he invited us to meet 
a learned friend of his, Padre 
Borgogni, who had translated 
the book of Isaiah into “terza 
rima,” the same metre as the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and cer- 
tainly as poetry it was mag- 
nificent. 

Another and very different 
personality was Gibson the 
sculptor, whom we knew well. 
The kindest-hearted of men, he 
was totally without worldliness, 
and absolutely without envy 
and malice. In fact he could 
scarcely have been envious, he 
was so undoubtedly the king 
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of the artist world. Still, it 
is not every man who, having 
attained greatness, is uniformly 
kind and helpful to those who 
are struggling up. His in- 
fluence in Rome was always 
for good. After his death 
everything was changed: all 
the artists instantly went by 
the ears—so much so that 
one was afraid to go to a 
studio lest one should hear 
something against somebody 
next door, whereas Gibson 
never would allow evil-speak- 
ing. His quaint humour, too, 
was delightful. Of course he 
was very much petted by our 
Royal Family, and he gave a 
most amusing account of his 
visit to Osborne. When he 
was invited to go there, the 
(then) Prince of Wales asked 
him to arrange to go at the 
time he, the Prince, would be 
there. So it was settled. 
“Well,” said he, in telling me 
the story, “I did not know if 
I was to stay all night, or 
even to dinner; so I made up 
my bag in this way. A coat, 
waistcoat, shirt; but I did not 
take second trousers. When I 
arrived I found I was to dine 
with the equerries, and stay 
the night. Next day at eleven 
I was to have an audience 
of her Majesty.” In_ the 
morning, when he was dress- 
ing, comes a message from the 
Prince asking him to come 
down to the garden. Of 
course he hurried in finishing 
his toilet. “I did not wish 
to keep the Prince waiting, 
and I was just putting on 
my trousers as fast as I could 
when a terrible rent came at 
the back,” said he, looking 
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expressively over his shoulder. 
Alas! he had no other trousers. 
What was to be done? He 
rang the bell and asked if 
there was anybody in the 
house who could mend them. 
After considerable delay some- 
body was found. In the mean- 
time another message comes 
up, “The Prince of Wales is 
waiting in the garden.” Pres- 
ently another message, ‘The 
Princess of Wales is waiting”’! 
Driven to desperation, Gibson 
said to the messenger, “Just 
you tell his Royal Highness 
exactly what has happened.” 
Naturally, when Gibson came 
down to the garden, he found 
the royal party struggling with 
imperfectly suppressed merri- 
ment. In fact the Princess 
of Wales never attempted to 
suppress it; nor did she re- 
cover her gravity all through 
the visit. Princess Helena was 
of the party, and Gibson told 
her that the last time he had 
seen her she was playing with 
a very large wax doll, a present 
from King Louis Philippe. “I 
have it still,” said the Princess. 
Then she gathered a beautiful 
rose and gave it to him. Un- 
fortunately the head broke off, 
whereupon he put it in his 
pocket. Presently the Prin- 
cess of Wales gave him a 


rose. ‘You've lost the one 
I gave you,” said Princess 
Helena. “No, ma’am, I have 


not ; it is safe in my pocket.” 

But now it was almost eleven 
o’clock, and Gibson rose to go. 
“Oh! don’t go yet; stay a little 
longer,” said the Prince. 

“ No, I will not; I can’t keep 
her Majesty waiting for any 
person,” answered Gibson. 
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He was ushered into the 
Queen’s presence, and he de- 
scribed the interview thus: 
“ By Jove! I forgot, and spoke 
first!” But the Queen was 
most gracious. She asked him 
how old he was when he came 
to Rome, and he told her. Pre- 
sently, as if quite unconnected 
with the previous question, she 
asked him how many years he 
had been in Rome. He replied, 
“Tf I were to tell you that, 
ma’am, you would know my age, 
and that I tell to no lady.” 
And then the Queen laughed. 

I think he was about seventy- 
six when he died. He was only 
a few days ill. On going down 
to his studio to inquire for him, 
it was strangely silent and deso- 
late. How one missed his bright 
welcome! Sad and lonely stood 
the wondrous statues around, 
the gods of Greece, for the most 
part; only one sacred subject 
was there, our Lord calling the 
little children to come to him. 

He was buried on a bright 
January day in our lovely Pro- 
testant cemetery, where the 
birds were singing, and the 
violets blooming, as if in spring. 
All the foreigners in Rome were 
there, in deep mourning. The 
French troops were out, for he 
had the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. They marched with 
muffled drums, firing into the 
grave as they passed. 

I do not think any one was 
ever so universally mourned. 
But it is sad to think that his 
beautiful works have never 
had a suitable place made for 
them in England. How much 
better the Danes treated Thor- 
waldsen ! 

Among the pleasantest recol- 
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lections of Rome are the days 
spent at Palazzo Caetani, listen- 
ing to the old Duke di Ser- 
moneta’s brilliant talk. The 
head of the great baronial 
House of Caetani, Don Michel- 
angelo, as he was generally 
called, was one of the most 
learned and gifted men I have 
ever known. He was the 
greatest Dante scholar of the 
age. He was said to know the 
whole ‘Divina Commedia’ by 
heart: if you gave him one 
word, he would go on from that 
to the end of the canto. When 
we first knew him he had not 
yet become blind, but the sight 
of one eye was weak. He al- 
ways read with the book or 
manuscript held close to his 
face; and he tried his sight 
far too much, especially by 
reading at night. As was the 
case in all Roman palaces, there 
was no gas, and electric light 
was as yet unheard of. I al- 
ways thought the supply of 
lamps and candles insufficient 
in those great dim rooms. The 
Italians have an idea that much 
light is bad for the eyes, so they 
live in semi-darkness: this per- 
haps accounts for the great 
prevalence of blindness in Italy. 
The duke loved to pore over 
manuscripts, and the more 
crabbed and illegible they were, 
the more he seemed to enjoy 
it. Drawing was also a great 
pleasure to him; it was he who 
drew all those exquisite Etrus- 
can designs carried out in gold- 
work by Castellani. Even after 
the duke became quite blind he 
could still draw the designs. 

In fact, but for the duke, 
Castellani could never have 
done anything, for he had no 
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money, and a large sum was 
required to provide all the very 
pure gold necessary for the 
work. The duke lent it to 
him, and thus enabled him to 
produce those lovely specimens 
of the goldsmith’s art, after- 
wards so famous. Castellani 
himself was quite a character. 
He had a supreme contempt 
for everything modern; and 
modern times, according to his 
views, reached very far back. 
Once, having come from one of 
the Paris Exhibitions, we told 
him we had seen some earrings 
that had belonged to Pharaoh’s 
daughter who adopted Moses. 
‘But Moses was quite a modern 
man,” objected he. We asked 
if he considered that age of the 
Egyptian monarchy modern. 
“ But—most modern”! he an- 
swered. 

In earlier days, when the 
duke still had his eyesight, he 
drew plans of Dante’s worlds 
—Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise; as well as many little 
illustrations explanatory of 
some obscure passages. One 
of the most ingenious showed 
how the shining spirits form- 
ing the letter M, in the 18th 
canto of the “ Paradiso,” with 
slight change, took the shape 
of a fleur-de-lis, and then of an 
eagle. 

It is to be regretted that he 
never published a large or im- 
portant work; but he wrote 
many slight articles, little 
pamphlets, some concerning 
Dante, and others about old 
Latin days; conversations in 
the Tusculan wood, &. He 
used to read Virgil aloud 


sometimes,—not as at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but with the 
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soft Roman pronunciation. It 
was certainly very beautiful, 
and exceedingly easy to under- 
stand. He did not hesitate to 
call our English pronunciation 
barbarous. “Did the Romans 
not know better than anybody 
else how their language should 
be spoken?” said he. And in- 
deed there seemed some truth 
in that. 

About once a-week, in Pal- 


azzo Caetani, there were 
Dante afternoons. After Don 
Michelangelo became blind, 
somebody else read; often 


Marchese Francesco Vitelleschi, 
who had a beautiful voice, and 
read extremely well,—pausing 
with great tact, whenever he 
thought there was anything 
to be explained: and those 
explanations were very delight- 
ful and instructive. 

The duke was not at all in 
favour of the temporal power 
of the Pope. He used to say, 
“* My ancestors owned every bit 
of ground between the gates of 
Rome and the gates of Naples 
before the Pope had a foot of 
temporal power.” That was 
quite true; his ancestors levied 
blackmail on everybody who 
passed that way. Although he 
was a Liberal in politics, and 
most simple and unassuming 
in manner, he was by no means 
democratic in opinions; and 
very proud he was of being a 
Campagna baron; much more 
so than of being the premier 
duke in Rome. That last he 
considered a trivial, common- 
place thing, scarcely worth 
mentioning. 

In his house I once heard a 
discussion as to the relative 
ranks of the Roman nobility : 
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the first, and much the first, 
were the Campagna barons, 
who had ruled despotically in 
the neighbourhood of Rome 
ever since the breaking up of 
the Empire. Don Michelangelo 
himself was born with the right 
of life and death on his pro- 
perty ; but as all that came to 
an end when he was three years 
old, he naturally had never 
exercised it. The only sur- 
viving really baronial families 
are the Caetani, the Colonna, 
the Orsini; at that time also 
the Santa Croces, now extinct 
in the male line. It is to be 
feared that those families did 
not always use their quite 
irresponsible power in_ the 
gentlest manner; for the word 
baron at the present day sig- 
nifies also a tyrant. 

Next to the barons, the feudal 
fiefs of the holy Roman Empire 
seemed to be the most con- 
sidered. All were agreed that 
the papal nobility, generally 
having its source in nepotism, 
was the lowest of all. 

It was the Duke di Sermoneta 
who went to invite Victor 
Emmanuel to Rome ; but I don’t 
think he was quite satisfied 
after he had got him. Like 
many other people, he expected 
too much: he thought every- 
thing would be faultless, which 
is never the case in this world; 
he expected everybody to be 
contented, which has certainly 
never yet been the case in Italy. 
He supposed that everybody was 
as purely and disinterestedly 
patriotic as he was himself ; and 
he saw the evil of the great 
multitude of hangers-on, always 
clamouring for a place with 
little to do. The great ambi- 
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tion of a young Italian is to be 
an employee, and work half the 
day. They do not object to 
begin pretty early in the morn- 
ing; but they must have their 
afternoons free, to wear pale 
kid gloves, and saunter on the 
Pincian, listening to the band. 
They say, “Only slaves work 
after three o’clock.” They are, 
however, content with very 
little pay. In the great palace 
of the Ministry of Finance I 
have been told there is room for 
a thousand of those clerks ; that, 
I think, must be an exaggera- 
tion, but there are certainly too 
many. The Duke diSermoneta, 
instead of the Ministry of Fin- 
ance, always called it “the 
Mausoleum of the Finances.” 
And a mausoleum it was, of 
human beings as well as of 
finance ; in the erection of it, 
the work, as is usual in Italy, 
was let out to contractors, the 
cheapest contract being ac- 
cepted. Unseasoned wood was 
used for the scaffoldings, conse- 
quently scarcely a day passed 
without something breaking 
and workmen being killed or 
injured. 

At last the duke said, “ Be- 
tween the infamy of the Court 
and the stupidity of the Vatican 
I really don’t know which to 
choose.” 

Though a good man and a 
good Catholic, he had no great 
admiration for the monastic 
orders. Nuns especially did not 
appeal to his sympathies. He 
said, “Every insect, generally 
speaking, lives in water or in 
air; nuns, however, are insects 
who can live without water and 
without air. I know it, for my 
sister isanun.” Also, like most 
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other born Roman Catholics, he 
extremely objected to converts, 
usually speaking of them as 
“those lunatics.” 

Another Roman house in those 
days was Palazzo Santa Croce. 
It stands at the corner of the 
Via in Publicolis, recalling the 
tradition that the Santa Croces 
were descended from Valerius 
Publicola, “the good house that 
loved the people well.” It was 
a strange old palace—said to be 
haunted, and it looked very like 
it. There was the bust of a 
Cardinal Santa Croce at the 
top of the stairs, and one of the 
young Santa Croce girls told 
me that at night he got off his 
pedestal and walked about the 
house, “because he was a very 
wicked man.” However, there 
has never been a Pope of that 
family, on which account, ac- 
cording to the Duke di Ser- 
moneta, they deserved partic- 
ular consideration, and were 
always waited for, however late 
they might be ! 

There were somegood pictures 
in the palace, especially Guido’s 
Europa. The archives of the 
family were interesting; they 
dated from the time of the 
Empress Helena, when one of 
the family went with her to the 
Holy Land and brought back 
the piece of the true cross, now 
venerated in the Basilica of 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme. But 
I think they were prouder of 
their legendary descent from 
Valerius Publicola. The eldest 
daughter of the house was 
singularly like the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci; I remarked it 
to her, and she told me that 
Beatrice Cenci’s mother was a 
Santa Croce. 
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Liszt very often came in the 
evening to Palazzo Santa Croce, 
and used to goto the piano and 
play for hours. Sometimes, 
however, he announced that he 
could not play. He said he had 
little talent for music, but he 
could play whist. And what 
whist it was! Never have I 
seen anything so queer. No- 
body seemed to have the most 
rudimentary idea of returning 
their partner’s lead, usually pre- 
ferring to return their adver- 
sary’s. Under-trumping was 
frequent, and revokes not un- 
known. There were no markers; 
everybody had a bit of paper 
and a pencil, and jotted down 
the progress of the game. The 
“canonico,” a priest who came 
nearly every evening, was the 
only person who had the faint- 
est notion of how the game 
should be played. This, how- 
ever, was 2 doubtful advantage, 
as it caused him to lose his tem- 
per violently ; and totally for- 
getting his manners, he spoke 
to everybody, including the 
Prince, in the second person 
plural instead of the polite 
third person. Liszt meanwhile 
sat serenely, with his long hair 
falling back and a sweet smile 
on his face, as if wrapt in 
Elysium. Once, in passing 
through the room, I asked, 
“What are trumps?” Liszt 
put his hand on his heart and 
said, “Les coeurs regnent tou- 
jours!” 

Frequently, however, he went 
to the piano. One evening he 
volunteered to play a duet with 
Donna Louisa, the eldest 
daughter, who was to play on 
the harmonium. She objected 
that she had only begun to 
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learn that instrument, that she 
knew but one tune, and even of 
it only the first part, which she 
could play with the right hand 
only. “That will do quite well; 
let us begin,” said Liszt. They 
accordingly began, and he im- 
provised the most exquisite 
variations on the simple little 
theme. Presently he got com- 
pletely absorbed in the music, 
and Donna Louisa _ stopped. 
Very soon, however, he per- 
ceived this, and broke off ab- 
ruptly with, “Well, why don’t 
we go on?” and she had to 
begin again. Another time he 
was asked to play “ Charac- 
ters.” A name of some mutual 
friend, or somebody known in 
society, was mentioned, and he 
improvised something suitable 
to each person. There were 
delicate, faint melodies; deep, 
thrilling chords; merry, rippling 
trills ; and then a wild crash of 
hurrying notes. At last a name 
was given which seemed to 
rouse much merriment. He then 
turned his back to the piano and 
played with his fists. 

At this time Gregorovius 
was much in Rome, — often 
at Palazzo Caetani, and also in 
German houses. He did not go 
much among the English, not 
speaking the language at all. 
In fact, he was really at home 
only in German, and, in a lesser 
degree, in Italian. On being 
asked if he spoke French, he 
replied, “Badly and unwill- 
ingly.” At Casa Caetani this 
did not matter, for every lan- 
guage was spoken there. Don 
Michelangelo’s gifted daughter, 
Countess Lovatelli, spoke six 
fluently. 

One of the peculiarities of 
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Gregorovius was that he would 
not go anywhere where he was 
asked, though he willingly came 
when not invited. On one occa- 
sion I really wished him to come, 
on account of friends who were 
very desirous of meeting him. 
A few evenings before I met 
him at a German house, and 
when I was going away I said 
to him, “ Some friends are com- 
ing to spend Wednesday even- 
ing with us; but I don’t ask 
you to come, I don’t want you: 
in fact, I had rather you stayed 
away.” He came, and made 
himself most agreeable. 

Perhaps the poems of Greg- 
orovius are not as well known 
as his prose. He did not write 
a great deal of poetry, but 
what he wrote was very beauti- 
ful—his poem of “Icarus” in 
particular, suggested by a bas- 
relief in the Villa Albani. 
Some of his verses, little 
miniature poems of four lines, 
are exquisite — especially one 
to the almond-tree. He had 
a peculiar love for almond- 
blossom, and when he was 
about to leave Rome he 
mourned, almost tearfully, that 
he had to go before the trees 
were in flower. Whereupon 
a young Roman, somewhat 
lacking in sentiment, said in 
much surprise, “How can it 
possibly matter to him or 
to anybody else whether the 
almonds are in blossom or 
not ?” 

There was a very pleasant 
German society at that time. 
One very brilliant house was 
that of Baron Platner, son of 
the Platner who wrote the 
“Rombeschreibung” along with 
Bunsen. All the most noted 
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German authors and artists 
went there. There was also 
the German Artist Club, which 
gave merry parties. The club 
still exists; but, like many 
other things in Rome, it has 
become too large and_ too 
ambitious, thereby losing its 
homelike simplicity. In those 
days it used to give amateur 
theatricals, which were often ex- 
ceedingly amusing. One little 
comedy was “The Niece and 
the Nightingale,” wherein much 
confusion was caused by the 
old uncle thinking a man who 
had come to buy the night- 
ingale wished to marry the 
niece. There was no splendour ; 
little lighting up, for electric 
light did not yet exist; no 
costly refreshments, only a bun 
and a glass of lemonade or 
weak punch. But there was 
much kindly hospitality. 

In my first years in Rome 
archeology, among the English 
at least, was not much culti- 
vated. There was always a 
German or, as it was then 
called, a Prussian Archeo- 
logical Institute, and also, of 
course, an Italian Academy 
with the same scope. But 
Germans and Italians were 
far too busy quarrelling to 
have much leisure for study. 
The Forum was still untouched. 
Instead of showing its present 
appearance of a town recently 
ruined by an earthquake, it 
was then a field with a few 
trees and some rough grass, 
where occasionally some cattle 
were to be seen browsing. 
Just about that time they 
began to uncover part of the 
Basilica Giulia. The Arch of 
Septimius Severus was promi- 
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nent and the Arch of Titus; 
also the Column of Phocas, its 
name already ascertained, its 
base being no longer buried. 
Other ruins were named in a 
very haphazard manner. The 
columns now definitely ascer- 
tained to belong to the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, were 
then termed remains of the 
Temple of Minerva Chalcidica ; 
while almost anything was 
ascribed to Jupiter Stator,— 
failing him, to Jupiter Tonans. 
The house of the Vestals, 
Juturna’s Fount, and _ the 
house of the Pontifex Max- 
imus, were undreamt of. 

Then came the English 
archeologist, Mr Parker. Im- 
mediately the Germans and 
Italians left off disputing 
among themselves, and unani- 
mously swooped upon Mr 
Parker. It must be confessed 
that his methods of argument 
were not the mildest imagin- 
able. He constantly told his 
opponents that they had not 
a shadow of proof of what 
they asserted. This naturally 
was not soothing, and the 
fighting grew fast and furi- 
ous. The Italians were not 
quite so angry as the Germans. 
Indeed De Rossi was then, as 
ever, uniformly kind and en- 
couraging to everybody; but 
his work lay mostly under- 
ground in the Catacombs. At 
length even the Germans ac- 
knowledged Mr Parker’s ser- 
vices to archeology, especially 
in determining the site of the 
Porta Capena, and also in trac- 
ing the course of the ruined 
aqueducts. It must be re- 
membered that at the time in 
question there was but one 
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aqueduct bringing drinkable 
water to Rome ; the others lay 
in ruins, and it was not till 
several years after this that 
Pio Nono caused the Marcian 
Aqueduct to be repaired. Now 
the English, German, and Italian 
archeologists get on perfectly 
well together. 

In those old days the Palace 
of the Cesars, then called the 
Farnese Gardens, was still un- 
disturbed: it was a tangle of 
wild - flowers and_ blossoming 
shrubs, inhabited by a good 
many snakes. Besides the 
danger from snakes, there was 
always the risk of tumbling 
into apparently fathomless 
holes, concealed by the brambles 
and briers. Of course there 
were no parapets, no warning 
placards ; it was all as wild and 
pathless as the Campagna, and 
if one chose to wander about, 
it was nobody’s business to 
prevent one being killed. Now 
and then one came upon a 
fragment of masonry, seemingly 
unaccountable in such a wilder- 
ness; and occasionally one 
found oneself standing on 
concrete instead of upon earth. 
It was wonderfully picturesque, 
and the view of the Coliseum 
magnificent ; but the Hall of 
Domitian, the Palace of 
Caligula, the house of Augustus, 
were all buried deep down. 

There was a great sensation 
when it was announced that 
the Farnese Gardens were to 
be excavated ; and many 4 
pleasant day we spent there, 
accompanied by the ever-kind 
and courteous Signor Kosa. 
His enthusiasm was delightful 
to behold. One day he ar 
rived at the German Institute 
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staggering under the weight of 
a huge lead water-pipe on which 
he had discovered the name of 
Livia, thereby determining the 
topography beyond all doubt. 

The Coliseum, like most other 
things in Rome, was far more 
beautiful then than now. It 
was a mass of foliage; good- 
sized trees, a wealth of wall- 
flowers, violets everywhere, 
golden broom, and many rare 
and curious plants. It was 
supposed that the trees were 
pushing out the stones, and an 
order was given that they were 
to be rooted up. Possibly the 
larger trees did mischief; but I 
think the violets, and even the 
wallflowers, must have been 
harmless. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the order being given, it 
happened that Signor Rosa was 
obliged to go to Florence; and 
when he came back he was 
aghast. There was the build- 
ing, scraped, peeled, utterly 
naked; and, curiously enough, 
it seemed reduced to half its 
normal size. The worst of it 
was that several plants, peculiar 
to the Coliseum, were lost for 
ever. 

Another of the sorrowful 
changes in Rome is the de- 
struction of its many lovely 
villas. First and foremost the 
exquisite Villa Ludovisi, with 
its glorious cypress avenues. 
It was indeed sad to see the 
palms and cypresses carted 
away in order to build the 
uninteresting new quarter, 
Strongly resembling South 
Kensington. The villa ought 
to have been bought by the 
Government, if its noble owner 
persisted in selling it. Surely 
there is something repulsive in 


the idea of the owner, while 
professing strong attachment to 
the Vatican and the old order 
of things, yet condescending to 
trade with the newcomers, in 
hopes of making money. It is 
some small consolation to know 
that owner, buyers, builders, 
were all more or less ruined by 
the speculation. 

Many other beautiful villas 
have been swallowed up in 
brick and mortar: the Strozzi, 
Negroni, Wolkonski, the Villa 
Campana, where the talented 
sculptor, Mr Warrington Wood, 
had his studio for several years; 
now its charming gardens are 
all pulled to pieces, and what 
remains of the house is a low 
restaurant. 

Villa Muti-Savorelli is also 
sadly altered. Having been 
a typical old Roman villa, 
picturesque, quaint, with its 
tangled garden, its thickets 
of roses, where two beautiful 
white goats wandered at will, 
browsing on the rose-leaves, 
it is now thoroughly spoilt 
and vulgarised by its present 
wealthy owners. It might be 
the Lees at Folkestone or a 
Parade at Southsea. An im- 
mense deal of money has been 
spent upon it, with the above- 
mentioned melancholy result. 
I believe it is now called Villa 
Aurelia. The only thing that 
cannot be spoilt is the view, 
extending over the whole of 
Rome, away, away to the Sa- 
bine Mountains, the peak of 
Mons Lucritilis, the snows of 
the Leonessa. In very clear 
weather even the Gran Sasso 
d’ Italia is visible. 

This villa originally belonged 
to the Muti-Savorelli family, 
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who owned a_ beautiful villa 
at Frascati, where Cardinal 
York died ; and also the palace 
in the Piazza Santa Apostoli, 
so long inhabited by Prince 
Charles Edward. In his life- 
time it was high treason for 
any British subject to enter 
that palace. The Muti-Savor- 
ellis are now extinct, and I do 
not know who succeeded to the 
property ; all was sold, 
Vittoria Savorelli was the 
heroine of Edmond About’s 
novel of ‘Tolla.’ One of the 
Dorias, brother of the then 
prince, fell in love with her 
and wished to marry her. As 
the Villa Savorelli is almost 
at the entrance of the Villa 
Doria, the young people natur- 
ally saw each other often. But 
the Doria family would not hear 
of the marriage. And, in truth, 
though one’s sympathies had 
always gone with Tolla in read- 
ing the novel, yet on becoming 
acquainted with the family, one 
could not but feel the absolute 
impossibility of the alliance, in 
spite of the Mutis’ boasted de- 
scent from Mutius Scevola. 
Poor Tolla died of consump- 
tion, quite young. She was an 
only daughter, but had three 
brothers, all of whom we knew, 
as well as the old mother, a 
worthy elderly lady, who pos- 
sibly might have proved a try- 
ing mother-in-law to a Doria. 
The brothers were, first, the 
Marchese ; then the Monsig- 
nore, a dignified ecclesiastic, 
who looked very well in a 
Roman drawing-room, but in 
the country paid small atten- 
tion to appearance. That class 
of Italians thought it quite 
absurd to dress even tidily in 
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the country, and anything clean 
was out of the question. 

The youngest brother, the 
Toto of About’s story, was the 
most interesting. He had been 
a Garibaldian, and lost some 
of his fingers in the fighting. 
Before that, he had _ studied 
sculpture under Thorwaldsen, 
and told us much about his 
way of life and manner of 
working. It seems Thorwald- 
sen had no servant. An old 
woman came in every morn- 
ing for an hour or two. She 
came very early, bringing him 
a loaf and a jug of milk; this 
was his breakfast, and he took 
nothing more till sunset. Then 
he left his work and dined at a 
restaurant, generally going to 
the Artist’s Café afterwards. 
He dined well, and drank an 
ample supply of wine—so much 
that, in spite of his strong 
northern head, when he went 
home the room sometimes span 
round with him. Young Sa- 
vorelli, a temperate Italian, 
remonstrated with him about 
this. Thorwaldsen grunted and 
said, “H’m! perhaps you con- 
sider me a beast!” ‘“ Yes,” 
answered Savorelli, “a beast 
in this, but in nothing else.” 

Pleasant evenings were often 
spent in the Palazzo Spada, 
then inhabited by an English- 
woman who had lived so long 
in Italy as to be quite Roman. 
Her political opinions were 
known to be Liberal, so the 
Papal Government looked upon 
her with suspicion. When we 
went up the dimly lighted stair, 
and through the great half- 
dark hall, past the statue of 
Pompey, two papal gendarmes 
were to be seen, posted there to 
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watch who went out and in. 
After all, there were no con- 
spirators in the case; the time 
was passed in the very innocent 
occupation of reading Goldoni’s 
plays, everybody taking part. 
People were quite accustomed 
at that time to the gendarmes 
appearing at festal gatherings. 
There was a law which pro- 
bably, and very properly, still 
exists, forbidding dancing ex- 
cept on a first floor. This, as 
Roman houses are constructed, 
was certainly prudent, as there 
might have been considerable 
risk of bringing down the 
whole building. But young 


people sometimes tried to in- 
fringe it, and then the solemn 
gendarmes made their appear- 
ance and stayed all evening. 
Nobody was surprised or in 
the least annoyed. 


Half a Century Ago. 769 


Ah! well, with all the ab- 
surdities and inconveniences of 
those days, one would like to 
go back to them,—to drive, 
dusty and tired, into Rome, 
by the road leading from the 
Milvian Bridge. No gaswork 
then; no foundries; no mean, 
dirty shops: only beautiful 
villas, with the roses hanging 
over the walls. The favourite 
way of going to St Peter’s 
then, some half-century ago, 
was to cross the Tiber by the 
ferry, and walk through the 
fields of Cincinnatus, between 
the hawthorn-hedges. Now it 
is all a hideous suburb of badly 
built houses, already falling to 
pieces. But they will not even 
make good ruins. Alas! there 
is no such thing as going back. 
No river runs back to its source. 


C. H. R. 
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JOB CHARNOCK. 


THE life of Job Charnock, 
the founder of the capital of 
British India, a man of sound 
judgment, boundless enterprise, 
and an adamantine constancy 
of purpose, is a story which 
ought to be of ever-enduring 
interest to all Englishmen. It 
reveals the springs of an empire 
whose progress and growth is 
a wondrous fact in the history 
of the world, and it enables us 
to understand the sort of men 
who planted settlements and 
built forts which became the 
seats of great governments. 
Their toils, their sufferings, 
and their conflicts prepared 
the way for the dominion 
of their race in India, and 
the introduction of peace and 
prosperity into a vast con- 
tinent. 

It is not in the City of 
Palaces, with its broad streets 
and spacious squares, not in 
Bombay, with its huge docks 
and vast public works, but in 
the old burial - grounds upon 
the beached verge of the salt 
flood, overgrown with tall rank 
grass and studded with tombs, 
there comes home to us the 
romance and tragedy of em- 
pire. The inmates of these 
mouldering brick graves were 
English merchants who lived 
and died at their work, Eng- 
lishwomen who were trans- 
ported by the attraction of 
love, and children who could 
not. bloom in that malarious 
air. The story of these 


pioneers—a marvellous tale of 
vicissitude, of 


suffering and 





heroism and endurance — lies 
buried in the archives of the 
Government of India and of 
the India Office. The first 
attempt to rescue it from 
oblivion was made by John 
Bruce in his ‘Annals of the 
Hon’ble East India Company 
from their Establishment by 
the Charter of Elizabeth, 1600, 
to the Union of the London 
and English East India Com- 
panies, 1707.’ It is a work 
of great industry, of extensive 
information, and of much ac- 
curacy ; but it is in three huge 
tomes, too much for the or- 
dinary reader. The first five 
chapters of Mill’s ‘ History of 
British India’ are mainly 
founded on Bruce, and they 
deal in the most cursory 
manner with the history of 
the early European settle- 
ments. The history of the 
foundation of our power in 
Bengal is told in a few lines, 
and the name of Job Charnock 
is not mentioned. Stewart, 
the learned historian of Bengal, 
owes much of his information 
to the elaborate work of Bruce, 
but he has supplemented it 
with some valuable original 
materials. The first substan- 
tial increase to the material 
gathered by Bruce is due to 
the wide and protracted re- 
search of Sir Henry Yule in 
the records of the India Office 
and British Museum. To 
Bruce and Yule we owe al- 
most all the information we 
at present possess of the early 
history of the Company’s trade 
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and settlement in Bengal (or 
“the Bay,” as it was com- 
monly styled in the seven- 
teenth century), and of the 
career and character of Job 
Charnock, the founder of Cal- 
cutta. Sir Henry Yule be- 
stowed upon his task years of 
labour and the ripe scholarship 
of a long life; but his work 
was fragmentary, and, with the 
characteristic modesty of a 
great scholar, he admitted that 
he had “not been able to 
scatter all the obscurity nor 
to substitute authoritative 
statements for the doubtful 


ones.” Since the publication 
of ‘The Diary of William 
Hedges,’ illustrated and _ il- 


lumined by Yule, fresh ma- 
terial has come to light which 
scatters in some measure the 
obscurity surrounding the 
career of Charnock, and dis- 
pels the mythological version 
of the Charnock legend. From 
Bruce and Yule, and some 
new materials drawn from the 
archives of India, we propose 
to give a consecutive sketch 
of the career of Job Charnock, 
—to draw a true portrait of 
the man whose character was 
peculiarly English. 

The power of the Dutch in 
the Spice Islands and _ their 
unceasing enmity led the Eng- 
lish to turn their attention to 
the Indian trade, and to the 
establishment of factories on 
the western or Malabar coast 
and on the east or Coromandel 
coast. On the east coast they 
settled first at Musulipatam, 
at the mouth of the river 
Kistna, then the principal 
port of this part of India, in 
1611, and on the western side 
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of India at Surat in the fol- 
lowing year. The factors at 
Musulipatam learnt “that all 
kinds of provisions for sub- 
sisting the Company’s factories 
on the Coromandel coast could 
be purchased in Bengal, and 
an indefinite quantity of fine 
white cloth.” On the 22nd of 
March 1632, Master Norris, the 
agent there, resolved to send 
two merchants into Bemgala 
for the settling of a factory, 
and six Europeans besides who 
were then at Musulipatam 
were to accompany the mer- 
chants and carry a_ present 
from the agent to the Nabob 
or king of that country. On 
the Ist of April they set sail, 
“and in much various weather, 
with many difficulties and 
dangers (which to relate here 
would be tedious and imper- 
tinent to my intended dis- 
course); the twenty-first of 
April being then Easter-day, 
we were at anchor in a bay 
before a town at Harssapoore ; 
it is a town of good strength, 
with whom our’ merchants 
hold commerce with  corre- 
spondency.” At Harhssapore, 
on the Orissa coast, the party 
hired a house for a factory, 
and whilst some of them re- 
mained to build, Mr Cart- 
wright, one of the merchants, 
“travelled towards Ballazary” 
(Balasore), at the mouth of the 
Hughley estuary, and a small 
agency was established there. 
From Balasore the Company’s 
servants made their way round 
the Gangetic delta, and so up 
its south-western channel to 
Hughley, “the principal port 
of the province, lying about 
one hundred miles from the 
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sea, on the river to which it 
gives its name.” 

Seven - and - twenty years 
rolled on, and the Company, 
besides having a small estab- 
lishment at Hughley, had 
crept up the river and founded 
a trading station at Kasim- 
bazar, near Murshedabad, the 
modern capital of Bengal, con- 
taining about 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, and farther north at 
Patna, where two great rivers 
meet the Ganges, famous for its 
raw silk, saltpetre, and opium. 
In 1658 Job Charnock, of whose 
early career we know but little, 
was appointed first member of 
Council at Kasimbazar, with 
a salary of £20. In 1664 he 
became chief at Patna. Eleven 
years later Job Charnock was 
offered by the Government of 
Fort St George the office of 
fifth in the Council of Madras, 
but he is “noe wayes yet 
satisfyed,” and “being allmost 
confident that his Hono”!* Em- 
ployers will not suffer him to 
be thus neglected and unre- 
garded after his 20 years’ 
service in theire imployment, 
but afford him his right 
station.” His hon. employers, 
thinking that Job Charnock 
had done them “good and 
faithfull service, and it being 
his right,” appointed him (3rd 
January 1679) “to be Chief of 
Cassumbazar and 2 of Council 
in the Bay, and consequently to 
succeed in the Chiefship at the 
Bay according to our Rules.” 
But Job Charnock could not 
leave Patna until he had started 
the saltpetre cargoes, a mate- 
rial much wanted at the time 
in England, owing to the Civil 
War, and Masters, governor 


and agent at Madras, deprived 
him of the appointment. The 
Court greatly resented this 
treatment “of our old and 
good servant, Mr Job Char- 
nock, who had the right in- 
disputably of succession (as you 
call it), beside our express order 
to be chief of Cassumbazar. A 
person that hath served us faith- 
fully above 20 years, and hath 
never, as we understand, been 
a prowler for himselfe, beyond 
what was just and modest: 
Who therefore, We are re- 
solved, shall not live unre- 
warded by us.” But they 
twice in succession appointed 
other men to be chief of the 
Bay. It was not till August 
1685, on the death of the chief 
agent at Hughley, Job Char- 
nock succeeded him, but the 
factory at Kasimbazar was boy- 
cotted because he had stoutly 
fought against the exactions 
and extortions of the native 
officials, and it was closely 
watched by soldiers to pre- 
vent his leaving. He, however, 
managed to slip through the 
cordon, and reached Hughley 
in April 1686. 

The East India Court had 
now come to the conclusion 
that if their trade in Bengal 
was to prosper, they must 
shake off the exactions of the 
Nabob and his officials. To do 
this they must increase and 
discipline their troops, and have 
a fortified settlement. On the 
27th January 1685 they wrote 
to our President and Council 
at Fort St George :— 


“You must not forgett to send to 
Bengall some of y¢ bookes of millitary 
discipline & Martiall Law, now in 
use in his Majtys Army, & to give 
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them strict orders for keeping all our 
land officers and soldjers constantly 
to live & Lodge in Hutts or Bar- 
racks wthin our Fort, according to 
y® usage of ye modern Garrisons in 
Europe, and that they may know 
how the more decently & con- 
veniently to contrive them, we have 
induced all our Comand' and Lieu- 
tenants bound for Bengall before 
theire going to sea to take a view of 
that regular Fortification of his 
Majty, ye Block House at Graves- 
end.” 


In a letter written on the 
21st December 1683 the Court 
state that some 


“of our Captains tell us there is noe 
way to mend our condition but by 
seizing and fortifying one of these 
pleasant Islands in the Ganges about 
the Braces;” but “some others have 
propounded to us the seizure upon a 
Toune called Chittagong in the easter- 
most mouth of the River Ganges, 
upon or near the coast of Rackan 
[Arakan].” 

The Court at the time did not 
encourage the latter project, 
but it seems never to have left 
their mind ; and two years later, 
having obtained the permission 
of James II., they determined 
to send an expedition to cap- 
ture Chittagong, a port of con- 
siderable importance in the six- 
teenth century, which was 
known familiarly to the Portu- 
guese as Porto Grande. Chit- 
tagong had belonged to the 
Moghul Emperor, and the Court 
wrote,— 


“But you must always understand 
that tho we prepared for and resolve 
to enter into a warr wth ye Mogull 
(being necessitated thereunto) our 
ultimate end is peace, for as we have 
never done it, soe our natures are 
averse to bloodshed & Rapine, w°h 
usually attend the most just warrs, 

ut we have noe remedy left, but 
either to desert our Trade, or we 
must draw that Sword his Majty hath 
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Intrusted us wth to vindicate the 
Rights & Honot of the English 
Nation in India.” 





The fleet sent to “enter into 
a warr w'" y® Mogull,” and “to 
vindicate the Rights & Hono" 
of the English Nation,” was 
the most formidable armament 
ever despatched to India,—the 
Beaufort, with seventy guns 
and three hundred seamen, 
commanded by John Nichol- 
son; the Nathaniel, with fifty 
guns and a hundred and fifty 
seamen, commanded by John 
Mason; and the Rochester, 
with sixty-five guns; three 
“Frygatts so contrived for the 
Sea that they may as well goe 
about the Cape as the best 
ships we have,’ armed with 
twelve guns and manned with 
twenty seamen. They carried 
six companies of English 
soldiers, recruited for the pur- 
pose, with subaltern officers, 
but without Captains, for the 
Court write,— 


“We have appointed noe Capt of 
our sixe Comp* of Soldiers, because 
we resolve to keep to our ancient 
well-grounded custome of keeping 
always our Soldiers under y® Com- 
mand of our Chiefe and Councill, & 
therefore we doe appoint, y* our 
Agent for the time being be always 
Lieut™t Genn! & Command in Chiefe 
of all our Forces by Sea or Land in 
or near y® provinces of Bengall & 
Oriza, and in all Seas, Harbours, 
Creeks, and places near unto those 
provinces or either of them, & that 
he be Collonell & Capt of ye first 
Company of English Soldiers in Ben- 
gall, that ye 2¢ of our Councill be 
always Lieut™t Collonell & Capt of 
our 24 Comp* of Foote Soldiers, yt 
the 3¢ of our Councill be Major of 
our Regiment & Capt of ot 34 Comp*, 
& that all the rest of our Councill, 
according to theire station in Councill, 
be respectively Capt of the succeed- 
ing Comp* of Foote Soldiers.” 
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Royal commissions 
granted by his Majesty to 
Captain Nicholson and _ the 
other commanders,—Nicholson 
was appointed admiral, and 
Mason vice-admiral. The fleet 
was to be joined by the Com- 
pany’s other vessels in Bengal, 
and orders were to be sent to 
Madras to despatch to the 
Bay all the vessels they could 
spare. Enclosed in the instruc- 
tions to the agent was a letter 
to the Nabob demanding 
£620,000 damages “for this 
great Fleet and Force” for 
loss “sustained by his beseidging 
our Factories and obstructing 
our trade”; “yett,” theyadd “we 
are not only soe desirous but fond 
of peace” that if he would agree 
“to leave us y® Inheritance of 
Chettegam and y® small Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging,” 
they “were willing to relinquish 
all our forementioned demands 


were 


and resettle in his Country in 
our old Factorys & upon our 


old privileges.” If on _ the 
arrival of Nicholson the Nabob 
had not agreed to these hard 
terms, they were to proceed 
“wth all yo" forces to Chyttegam 
both by Sea and land and take 
y° Towne.” But if “y® said 
Towne or Fort was peaceable 
delivered,” they were to give 
the inhabitants “faire Quart’, 
and not to kill any of them or 
to take anything from them, 
but to suffer them to remaine 
in theire owne houses.” 


“You are to allow ye Natives y® 
liberty of theiresev!! Religions asthese 
Subjects to ye Comp* have at Fort 
St George. Above all things we would 
have you very carefull that noe 
Violence or Injury be offered to 
women, children, or any innocent 
people, that doe not hastily oppose 
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you, & particularly that you suffer 
noe prejudice to be done to Churches, 
Pagodas, or other public places where 
God is worshipped or said to be 
worshipped.” 


From the day on which it 
sailed the fleet was pursued by 
misfortune. The winds were un- 
propitious, and detained them, 
When they set out to sea a 
storm dispersed them. A vessel 
was lost, and two of the largest 
ships, having a very consider- 
able number of the troops on 
board, could not make the 
passage. It was not till Octo- 
ber 1686 that the Rochester 
and her frigate anchored at 
the mouth of the Hughley. 
They had a hundred and eight 
men on board, who were sent 
up the rivers in small vessels 
to the English factory. The 
Beaufort and her frigate with 
two hundred men arrived soon 
afterwards. The arrival of 
these ships with troops roused 
the fear and anger of the 
Nabob. On the 24th of Nov- 
ember 1686 Job Charnock and 
his Council wrote to Surat, 
“The arrivall of our Forces 
(tho Small) soe alarumed the 
country” that the Viceroy 
“ordered doune for the guard 
of this towne two or three 
hundred horses & three or 
four thousand foot.” The local 
governor now ‘became very 
insolent in denying us all 
manner of necessaries for trade 
and forbidding us Victualls in 
the Buzar to prevent our 
Souldiers resorting thither.” 
On the 28th of October three 
soldiers went out to purchase 
“ Victualls in the morning” and 
news reached the factory “that 
two Englishmen were sett upon 
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by the Governors Peons 
[guards], desperately cut and 
wounded, and lying dying in 
the Highway.” Charnock im- 
mediately sent Captain Leshlie 
with a company of soldiers “to 
bring in their bodies dead or 
alive but to offer violence to 
noe man except they were as- 
saulted.” They were attacked 
on their way by a body of the 
Nabob’s horse and foot, whom 
they repulsed, killing and 
wounding seven. The inhabi- 
tants took alarm, and set fire 
to the house near the English 
quarters, and the old factory 
was burnt. “At the same 
time they began to display 
their great gunns from a 
battery consisting of Eleven 
Gunns that they had lately 
raised to command our Shipps 
in the Hole.” Charnock im- 
mediately summoned reinforce- 
ments from Chandernagore 
“three miles from towne,” and 
sent a detachment under 
Captain Richardson to attack 
the battery. They had to re- 
tire with the loss of many 
wounded,— 


“Whereupon Capt. Arthburtnot 
[Arburthnot] went out with a fresh 
recruite, made an assault upon the 
battery, took it and maintained it 
while they spiked and dismounted all 
the gunns, carried the battle on 
beyond the Governor’s House, burne- 
ing and driveing all before them, 
upon which, it was reported, the 
Governor himselfe fledd in disguise 
by Water—leaveing the towne in this 
desolated condition.” 


Thus for the first time it was 
proved in Bengal that numeri- 
cal superiority was of no avail 
against the courage and discip- 
line of English troops. “The 
skirmish we have had with the 
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Government,” writes Charnock, 
“mightily startles them, & 
has made them mightily afraid 
of us. The Nabob knows not 
what to thinke of it.” The 
Nabob showed what he thought 
by directing all the English 
factories in Bengal to be seized, 
the factors to be made prisoners, 
and a large body of troops to 
be despatched to Hughley. 
Charnock’s garrison did “not 
number 400 fighting men,” and 
the shallows in the river pre- 
vented large ships from coming 
up to his protection. The Court 
had given repeated instruc- 
tions that a spot nearer the 
sea and more defensible should 
be found for their establish- 
ment, and Charnock now deter- 
mined to comply with their 
wishes. On the 31st of Dec- 
ember 1686 he wrote to Sir 
John Child, General, and Coun- 
cil at Surat: “On the 20th 
instant we all withdrew & 
left Hugly, bringing off all the 
Rt. Honb' Company’s Con- 
cerns, and our own. Our com- 
ing off was very Peaceable, and 
no less Honourable, having (as 
formerly advised) continued the 
Cessation of arms on both sides 
hitherto, for the conveniency 
of getting of the Rt. Hon?! 
Company’s’ KHstate.” Char- 
nock’s letter was addressed 
from Chuttanuttea. The site of 
future empire was occupied by 
three hamlets, the chief of which 
was Chuttanuttea (literally Sat- 
anati Hat, Cotton Thread 
Mart); the other two were Kali- 
kata (=Calcutta) and Govind- 
pur, where the present Fort 
William stands. It was situ- 
ated on the east bank of a reach 
of the river, about seventy miles 
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from the sea, and accessible at 
high tide to heavily armed ships. 
Charnock proceeded to erect 
some huts as temporary resi- 
dences, and began to negotiate 
with the Viceroy’s agent for 
permission to build a factory ; 
but the Viceroy did not forget 
the skirmish at Hughley, and 
sent an army to destroy the ris- 
ing settlement. “The country 
all up in armes round us,” 
wrote Charnock, “and without 
any hope of peace or ffurther 
treaties about it, Warr broke 
forth ;” and the English hav- 
ing burnt down “the King’s 
salt houses” and captured 
his ‘“ffort at Tanna” on the 
right bank of the river below 
Satanati, sailed seventy miles 
farther down the river to 
Hijili, a low, flat island separ- 
ated from the mainland by a 
narrow channel. They placed 
their 


“small shipping at severall stations 
round the Island to hinder the 
Enimies landing, in the most pro- 
bable places, and also began to raise 
breastworks & to Digg trenches 
round our main Forte, which was 
but ffaleely so Tearmed, it being 
but a small weake house and a thinn 
wall about it, with 2 or 3 points, 
not nigh so strong as our ffactory 
at Hughley, and Scituated among a 
Grove of ‘Trees and a thick Towne 
of mudd houses about 500 [yards] 
distant from the Water Side where 
was raised a battery of Gunns. The 
upper Fort had Gunns also mounted 
where they Could doe Service.” 


The Viceroy’s army of 12,000 


men followed Charnock and 
his small band, and at once 
erected batteries where the 
channel was narrowest, 


“thereby so Annoying our Shipping 
that they placed every Shot, & 
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our men, Souldiers, Sailors, and 
others ffell doune every day sick of 
the Generall Distemper of the Island, 
Feavour and Ague, which was by 
this time Epidemicall, so that wee 
had buried almost 200 men of all 
sorts and Scarce 100 men remained 
to keepe the Fort and those very 
weake.” 


On May 28, 1687, the be- 
siegers landed “700 Horsemen 
and 200 Gunnmen,” and cap- 
turing a_ battery, marched 
“with their fforces & our 
ffeild-peeces to the maine Forte 
in the Towne.” They arrived 
as soon as “our Intelligences,” 
and surprised Lieut. Richard 
Frances, his wife, and child, who 
were sick in a house in the town. 
“Himm they cutt in Peeces, his 
wife & child they Carryed away 
Prisoners.” The enemy seized 
the outer trenches, and all that 
night a fierce fight raged, but 
“the Mogull’s Courage, as their 
Nature is, going out of them 
with their Bang [opium]; Next 
morning were soon ffeazed |har- 
assed] out from thence.” The 
condition of the garrison was 
most desperate “by reason of 
sickness and death, not having 
but one officer, of 6 Lieuts. and 
8 Ensigns, to command under 
his Worshipp at that time in 
the Fort, and of 26 Sergeants 
and Corporalls, not above 4 
alive and all to do duty.” The 
Admiral’s ship sprung another 
“ desperate Greate Leake,” and 
* not one of the others was half 
manned.” If Charnock sur- 
rendered the fort the Com- 
pany’s ships expected from 
home would be lost. He held 
out the next day, “ notwith- 
standing they Landed a greate 
many more men upon us and 
battered us with their _field- 
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peeces, and beseidged us } 
round,” <A flat-roofed masonry 
house on which Job Charnock 
had planted two guns and a 
guard prevented a complete in- 
vestment. It stood half-way 
to the water-side, and by hold- 
ing it, and a battery of two 
guns at the landing-place, the 
garrison kept that passage to 
their shipping open, and were 
able to procure ammunition and 
provision. 

All that day and the next 
night the firing continued on 
both sides. Heavy rain fell 
during the night, “which with 
constant duty much disabled 
our men.” <A great many had 
to be sent aboard, and the small 
shipping that kept guard round 
the island were ordered into 
the river to be ready to receive 
the scanty remnant. One of 


them, the Revenge, grounded 


upon a sandbank by the way, 
and the vessel was deserted by 
her crew and possessed by the 
enemy. But in face of all 
trials and misfortunes Job 
Charnock and his gallant 
band held out. Four days 
drove on, the garrison “ grow- 
ing very thinn, not having above 
100 flighting men in it and the 2 
Batteryes.” On the Ist of June 
the sentinels on the ramparts 
saw the sails of a ship from 
Europe coming up the Hughley, 
and the garrison received a re- 
cruit of seventy men, “who 
cheerefully sallied out the Next 
Day, and beate the Enemy 
ffrom their Gunns, burning 
their houses & returned with 
the Loss of a Manne.” 

On the 38rd of June Job 
Charnock resorted to a bold 
and clever stratagem. He 
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dropped all the sailors out of the 
Fort by one and two at a time 
to the under battery at the 
water-side—“ when being all 
drawne up in arms, marched up 
to the Fort with Drums beat- 
ing and Trumpetts Sounding 
and the men huzaing as two 
daies before.” The garrison 
lost about 16 men, the enemy 
“a very greate number.” 
Thinking that Charnock was 
supplied with constant recruits 
from the shipping, the enemy 
“grew Dull upon it,” and “on 
the next day in the morning, 
being the 6th day, held forth 
a flagg of Truce in order to 
a Treaty.” After three days’ 
negotiations a treaty was 
signed. On the 11th day Job 
Charnock having given the 
Mogul commander “full pos- 
session,” went forth “with our 
Ammunition and _ Artillery, 
drums beating and Collours 
flying.” So ended the siege 
of Hijilii It lasted only a 
few days, but it displayed all 
the patience, courage, and stub- 
bornness of resolution of our 
race. In “that direful place” 
many died, and great numbers 
fell afterwards victims to the 
disease they contracted there. 
“Wee have buried,” wrote Job 
Charnock, “ the Last Yeare from 
the Shipps and the millitary 
nigh 500 men, amongst which 
are 14 of the R* Hono”” Com- 
pany’s Servants and 6 women. 
Of 6 Lieutenants only 2 Left, 
and those miraculously re- 
covered—8 Ensigns fell, 10 
Sergeants and about as many 
Corporalls, with 250 Sentinells 
and as many Seamen; and 
Very few or Scarce any that 
Escaped a fitt of Sickness upon 
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that infected Island.” So our 
Indian Empire was built. 

And now, peace having been 
established, Charnock spread 
his sails, and once more held 
his course up the Hughley. 
He dare not return to Chutta- 
nuttea, so he cast anchor at 
Ulabarea, sixteen miles below 
it. He obtained permission to 
remain there, and began making 
docks for careening his ships ; 
but after remaining there three 
months he found it not suited to 
the inland trade, and returned to 
Chuttanuttea about November 
1687. Here he and his factors 
lived for about a year. On the 
27th of June 1688 Charnock 
wrote to the Governor of Fort 
St George and the city of 
Madras,— 


“ Wee are in great hopesof obtain- 
ing Chutanuttee to settle in with 
three or four other adjacent townes 


which doubtless may be in some years 
so improved as to be very proflit- 
able to the Right Hono’»le Comp’ & 
possibly may be gradually improved 
to a considerable strength ; for 
when once we came to be settled 
thoroughly, the country people will 
flock to us to live under our Govern- 
ment, the nature of which they are 
well acquainted with, and soe a vast 
disparity between the lenity of 
ours and the tyrrany of their own, of 
the which we have a pregnant in- 
stance in their present flocking to us 
such abundance as they dayly do. 
Wee have been as carefull in pro- 
viding such lodgings and conveniences 
for the Rt Hono’ble Comp*’s servants 
as our emergencies would permit ; 
but it could not be expected that they 
should be extraordinary, when we 
ware continualy camping and dis- 
camping. They have such allowances 
as are necessary for the building 
themselves thatched houses for the 
present, till such time as we shall hear 
our Rt Hono’le Masters’ pleasure 
concerning buildings must be de- 
molished, so that we retrench our 
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expenses as much as possible, tho’ to 
the suffering some present inconveni- 
ences.” 

Orme, the most careful of 
Indian historians, states that 
“the Nabob of Bengal paid no 
regard to the treaty made at 
Ingelee [Hijili], but gave up 
the English trede to the rapine 
of his officers, and at the same 
time demanded a very large 
sum, as a recompense for the 
damage which his country had 
sustained by the late hostilities. 
Charnock being neither in a 
condition to oppose him by 
arms nor to appease him with 
money, sent two members of 
the Council to Dacca, to try 
if he might be softened by 
submissions.” Charnock, in his 
letter of 27th June, however, 
states that the new Nabob 
had arrived, and was seated 
“at his residency at Dacca,” 
and on his way he sent an 
order to the agent to send up 
an Englishman, ‘upon which 
we sent up Mr Charles Eyre 
and Mr Roger Braddyll.” The 
Nabob, he adds, “was very 
civill to them, and had referred 
the matter to the Governor of 
Hugly, but he looks very 
high, expecting an _ extraor- 
dinary present for the Nabob. 
We shall in a few dayes see 
more plainly how matters are 
like to goe.” Three days later 
Job Charnock wrote, “ We 
doubt not but Your Hono", 
&c., will be much effected with 
our condition. God knows 
how matters will go.” The 
Nabob’s representative pressed 
the two members of Council 
hard that they should give 
an answer tu three demands— 
first, that for making war 
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upon the King’s country they 
should pay a fine of two lakhs ; 
secondly, that they should 
restore all things taken during 
the war; thirdly, “that we 
live futurely in the King’s 
like merchants and subjects.” 


“The two former we answered 
wth a petition for redress of griev- 
ances, and respit 20 m's until we 
could have an answer from Madras 
unto their demands. Unto the last 
we answered that untill our own 
security obliged us to defend our- 
selves we had lived peaceably, and 
patiently passed by many oppressions. 
We could live accordingly to the 
contract that should be concluded. 
But we came into the country upon 
conditions, and not simply to submit 
unto their laws and customes.” 


While the negotiations were 
being conducted at Dacca there 
arrived (September 1688) the 
Defence 64-gun ship, com- 
manded by Captain Heath, 


accompanied by a small frigate 
having on board one hundred 


and sixty soldiers. Heath had 
positive orders “that in case 
our Servants in the Bay have 
not already fortified themselves 
in some considerable place,” 
they were “to prepare to come 
on board our ships in three days 
time,” and he was to proceed 
with them against Chittagong. 
Heath had an extraordinary 
commission, which superseded 
Charnock in his chief command 
of the forces in the Bay. Char- 
nock objected to leaving his 
rising settlement, and he knew 
that the attack on Chittagong 
was a vain adventure; but the 
old sailor exercised his author- 
ity, and ordered all the Com- 
pany’s servants to embark on 
board the fleet, and on the 8th 
of November he proceeded down 
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the river to Balasore. After 
sacking and burning that town 
he set sail for Chittagong. But 
Heath found the works stronger 
than he expected, and 10,000 
men ready to defend. After a 
month of fruitless negotiations 
with the native governor, he 
abandoned the enterprise, and 
on the 17th of February he set 
sail for Fort St George, “ giving 
orders for every ship to make 
the best of her way.” 

At Madras Job Charnock 
remained fifteen months. In 
January 1690 Aurangzeb, the 
Great Moghul, finding how im- 
portant the commerce of the 
Company was to the wealth 
and prosperity of his empire, 
and that the Company’s cruis- 
ers prevented pilgrims from 
going to Mecca, authorised his 
representative to make peace 
with Sir John Child, the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay and Director- 
General of the Company’s 
settlements. On the 18th of 
February the President of Fort 
St George wrote to the Court, 
“For confidence whereof [i.e., of 
peace] we are resolving to send 
doune Agent Charnock to Ben- 
gall to the Bay upon the Prin- 
cess when she arrives, 
which we are the more encour- 
aged to by the kind invitation 
of the now worthy good Nabob 
Ebrahim Cawne.” On_ the 
arrival of the Princess, Char- 
nock with his Council and fact- 
ors, accompanied by an officer 
and thirty soldiers, went on 
board, and on Sunday the 24th 
of August, at noon, she an- 
chored off Chuttanuttea. From 
the deck of a giant steamer as 
she anchors off Calcutta a noble 
prospect now meets the eye, 
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which is the delight of visitors 
from all quarters of the globe. 
Vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions gliding over its waters 
animate the vast river with 
varied life. Stately ships lie 
at anchor by the bank, and 
their lofty spars tower up black 
into the air. In the far dis- 
tance, beyond a wide green 
plain, rises into sight tower and 
dome and spire of the City of 
Palaces. Charnock saw from 
his small vessel a_ different 
scene. <A stretch of rising 
ground along the river, with 
mat-covered lodges strewn 
around ; beyond it all a vast, 
green, malarious swamp, girded 
like a mighty hedge by a 
dense jungle. Job Charnock 
found the place in a deplorable 
condition, “nothing being left 
for our present accommodation, 
and the rain falling day and 
night. We are forced to be- 
take ourselves to boats, which, 
considering the season of the 
year, is unhealthy.” On 
Thursday, the 28th August, at 
a consultation, — 

“ Present. —The Rt Worshipful 
Agent Charnock, Mr Francis Ellis, 
Mr Jere. Peachie. In consideration 
that all the former buildings here are 
destroyed, it is resolved that such 
places be built as necessity requires 
and as cheap as possible—viz., 1, A 
warehouse; 2, A dining- room; 3, 
The Secretary’s Office to be repaired ; 
4, A room to sort cloth in; 5, A 
cook-room with its conveniences ; 6, 
An apartment for the Company’s 
servants; 7, The Agents and Mr 
Peachie’s house to be repaired, which 
were part standing, and a house to 
be built for Mr Ellis, the latter being 
totally demolished; 8, The guard- 
house. These being done with mudd 
walls and thatched till we can get 
ground whereon to build a factory.” 


The mud huts rose, the 
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swamp around was reclaimed, 
the jungle was cleared away, 
but many succumbed to the 
cruel fever. The growth of 
the infant settlement was slow, 
and accompanied by much suf- 
fering. Nine months after its 
birth the President at Fort St 
George wrote that “they were 
in a wild, unsettled condition at 
Chuttinuttee, neither fortifyed 
houses nor goedowns, only tents, 
hutts, and boats, with a strange 
charge of near 100 soldiers, 
guardships, &c.” The Nawab 
of Bengal would “neither permit 
building or Factory, nor mer- 
chants to settle or trade with 
them.” But Job Charnock, the 
Madras President complains, 
“continues contrary to all rea- 
son or consent of the Govern- 
ment.” It is by “divine mad- 
ness,” contrary to all reason or 
consent of Government, that 
empires are made. Charnock’s 
far sight saw that it needed 
only courage and perseverance 
to make the enterprise a suc- 
cess. But the whole weight of 
the task fell on the sturdy old 
man, who had served thirty 
years in India, and the burden 
proved too heavy. He fell into 
deep dejection, and during his 
last years his stubborn will was 
no longer a law to his followers. 
His race of glory run and race 
of shame, on the 10th of Jan- 
uary 1693 Job Charnock was 
with them that rest. He had 
lived a strenuous life, and it 
was enough for him that he 
had fulfilled his work. He 
knew not that he had accom- 
plished a great result. It is 
the lot of the pioneer to plough 
and to sow, and for others to 
reap. Job Charnock was no 
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mere money-making trader, no 
wild daring speculator, but an 
old English merchant, with 
the high character, calm judg- 
ment, and cool courage of his 
order. He felt responsible for 
the merchandise and credit 
of his Honble. Masters. He 
was, they said, “always a 
faithful man to the Company.” 
He also had the far sight of the 
world - merchant, and having 
found the best place for trans- 
portation, he with a persistent 
hardihood planted a settlement 
there which became a hive of 
industry and the capital of an 
empire. 

They buried him in an en- 
closure where many of his 
fever - stricken comrades lay. 
In the next century the old 
burying - ground became the 
Churchyard of St John’s, for 
many years the Cathedral of 
Bengal, and a massive old 
mausoleum, octagonal in form, 
with a double dome, erected 
by his son-in-law, Sir Charles 
Eyre, the first President of 
Bengal, marks the spot where 
lies the body of Job Charnock, 
or Channock, as Hamilton calls 
him. Captain Hamilton, “who 
left England before King Will- 
iam came into it as king,” in 
his ‘New Account of the East 
Indies,’ relates the story how 
the founder of Calcutta rescued 
his wife from a funeral pyre. 
He writes :— 


“The country being overspread 
with paganism, the custom of wives 
burning with their deceased hus- 
bands is also practised here. Before 
the Moghul’s war Mr Charnock went 
one time with his ordinary guard of 
soldiers to see a young widow at that 
tragical catastrophe ; but he was so 
smitten with the widow’s beauty that 
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he sent his guards to take her by 
force from her executioners and con- 
duct her to his own lodgings. They 
lived lovingly many years, and had 
several children. At length she died 
after he had settled in Calcutta; but 
instead of converting her to Chris- 
tianity she made him a Proselyte to 
Paganism, and the only part of 
Christianity that was remarkable in 
him was burying her decently, and 
he built a Tomb over her, where all 
his Life after her Death he kept the 
anniversary Day of her Death by 
sacrificing a Cock on her Tomb after 
the Pagan manner. This was and is 
the common Report, and I have been 
credibly informed both by Christians 
and Pagans who lived at Calcutta 
under his Agency that the story was 
really Matter of Fact.” 


As Sir Henry Yule points 
out, it is not likely that a 
European at Patna or else- 
where in India could have 
ventured in those days to ab- 
duct a Sati from the pyre. As 
to the Hindu lady having made 
him a proselyte to paganism, 
this is rendered improbable by 
the discovery made by Mrs 
Penny (the author of a short 
history of Fort St George) in 
the baptismal register book of 
St Mary’s Church, Madras: 
“August 19th, 1689. Charnock, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Kath- 
erine, daughters of Job Char- 
nock, baptised by J. Evans. 
Francis Ellis, Godfather; Ann 
Seaton and Margery Heathfield, 
Godmothers.” J. Evans, the 
chaplain, was with Charnock 
at Hughley, and was one of the 
party carried away by Heath 
and landed at Madras. He 
was “ Marchant - Parson,” and, 
returning to England with his 
wealth, was preferred to the 
see of Bangor, and translated 
thence to Armagh. Mrs Seaton 
was the wife of Captain Francis 
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Seaton, who commanded the 
garrison. 

To his three daughters, as 
we gather from his will, Job 
Charnock left the small fortune 
which he had made after thirty- 
eight years’ service. 


“ Date, 9th Janu. 1692.—Will of 
Job Charnock at present Agent for 
Affairs of the Right Honble English 
East India Company in Bengall. 

“To my beloved ffriend Daniel 
Sheldon Esquire £70 as a Legacy to 
buy him a Ring. To the Honble. 
Nath. Higginson to buy him a Ring 
500 Rups- To Mr John Beard to 
buy a Ring 400 Rup*s- To Mr John 
Hill to buy a Ring 200 Rups- To 
Mr Francis Ellis to buy a Ring 150 
Rups- The Hon le. Nath. Higgin- 
son, President of Madrass and Mr 
John Beard of Councill in Bengall to 
be Overseers of this my Will. To 
the poor of the parish of Cree 
Church, London, £50. To Budly- 
dasse 100 Rup’- and the meanest 
sort of my son’s Cloathes [sic] lately 
deceased. All my whole estate in 
India and elsewhere to be equally 
given and distributed to my three 
daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Katherine, with this reservation that 
as in addicion to my daughter Mary’s 
porcon there shall be payed her 
out of my daughters Elizth. and 
Katherine’s two-thirds £600 ster. 
I disire my overseers that my three 
daughters be sent with a convenient 
handsome Equipage for England and 
recogmended to the care of my 
well-beloved friend Daniell Sheliton 
Esquire in London, and that their 
Estates be invested in goods proper 
for Europe. 

“T acquit Mr Charles Pate from 
his debt to me of fifty Pagodas lent 
him at the fort. I will and ordain 
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the honble. Daniell Shelden and my 
eldest daughter Mary Charnock to be 
executors. 

“Witn’. Jonathan White—Francis 
Houghton—John Hill 12 June 1695, 
Commrs. to Robert Dorrell, Attorney 
deputed by Mary Charnock (now at 
Bengall in the East Indies) the 
natural and lawfull daughter and 
one of the Executors named in the 
Will of Job Charnock late of Bengall 
afst. dec to adm" during the 
absence and to the use of said Mary 
Charnock—-Daniel Sheldon the other 
Exor. having renounced.” 


The tone of tenderness and 
considerate affection which 
runs through the testament 
places the obdurate old pioneer’s 
character in a new light. We 
shall not stop to canvass the 
charge of cruelty brought 
against him by Hamilton, an 
interloper who hated the Com- 
pany’s servants for checking 
his illicit trade, and slandered 
them; nor the stories told by 
his ungenerous successor of his 
last years, when his vigour and 
faculties had declined. He had, 
no doubt, the faults born of un- 
restricted power and _ isolated 
stations of command. But his 
career attests that Job Char- 
nock was a valiant and true 
servant, who for the good of 
his country set at nought all 
risks and sufferings. By work- 
ing in the same _ spirit, his 
countrymen have won _ for 
England a vast and a stable 
dominion. 
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“WourFr,” said Appu Hamy, 
“that black couravie is calling 
again! There must be death 
or misfortune about the bun- 
galow.” He addressed this 
speech to the bungalow podiyan 
(small boy), who was lying on 
a disused camp-bed in the 
corner of the dark kitchen, idly 
smoking one of his master’s 
cigarettes. Appu Hamy got 
up and gazed at the crow, 
the messenger of ill-luck croak- 
ing in a straggly eucalyptus, 
whom his “Sh-sh! pallian 
yacko” (Get out, you devil!) 
did not seem to frighten in the 
least. He returned to the 
kitchen, and “ Mutton-head,” 
the podiyan, remarked, “The 
swallows built in the verandah 
which Cingalese 


this year,” 
consider to be equally unlucky. 
“Until I knocked the nest 


down,” replied Appu Hamy; 
“and the doray [master] was 
very covum [angry |—he threat- 
ened to kill me! But there is 
bad luck, for I met a black cow 
when going to fetch the beef- 
box to-day.” “Fetching” the 
beef-box is a most important 
function in the ordinary routine 
of a planter’s bungalow, where, 
as it may be surmised, Appu 
Hamy and Mutton- head were 
respectively “head - servant , 
and “bungalow podiyan.” 

In out-of-the-way districts 
in Ceylon, such as they lived 
in, the planter practically gets 
all his supplies from the 
“butcher” in the nearest 
village, who really i is a ‘ general 
storekeeper.” Everything can 


be got there, from an umbrella 
to crockery, from curry stuff 
to prime roast-beef, with one 
exception; for the butcher 
being Mohammedan, the 
planter has to kill his own 
pork, and get his bacon from 
Colombo. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days every week are generally 
killing -days, and the night 
before Appu Hamy would go 
to his master and say, “‘ What 
getting, to-morrow beef-day, 
sar?” And Appu Hamy’s 
master would tell him to “go 
to the devil!” and get anything 
he liked, and he wondered how 
often he had told him not to 
worry him; and so Appu 
Hamy would discreetly retire, 
looking very serious until he 
got outside the door, when he 
would smile to himself very 
cynically, and, proceeding to 
the storeroom, he would go 
through the usual process, 
which took place twice a- 
week, which was this. He 
carefully opened the meat-safe, 
and extracting everything from 
it in the way of potatoes, onions, 
matches, curry-stuffs, eggs, &c., 
he took them up to the kitchen. 
There he leisurely began to wrap 
them up in a cloth, and hand- 
ing them to Mutton-head, he 
said, “Sap-e-kee konda po!” 
which being interpreted means, 
“Take to the shop.” Mutton- 
head winked,—he was a know- 
ing young Tamil,—and taking 
up the bundle proceeded to 
return them to the _ butcher, 
from whom he was wont to 
receive their value to the ex- 
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tent of about “25 cents in the 
rupee.” The articles were of 
course duly sold back to his 
master again on the next day. 
Appu Hamy would sometimes 
receive a scolding from the 
butcher when he had not been 
very economical, and little 
came back, so he would make 
up for it by ordering an extra 
large beef-book, on the contents 
of which he received a commis- 
sion which was worked on a 
sliding-scale. Thus was the 
delicate machinery of the beef- 
book worked. 

That morning at the beef- 
shop there had been a great 
deal of gossip and grumbling, 
and lively discussion as to the 
future; for it was rumoured 
that the dorays in all districts 
were going out to the war 
against the Burghers in South 
Africa, who were relatives of 
the half-caste Dutch in the 
island. For of course the 
island of Ceylon belonged to 
the Dutch until 1799, and they 
have left their mark in the form 
of half-castes, who are called 
Burghers, and who in a few 
ways resemble their relatives 
in South Africa, especially in 
craftiness The great differ- 
ence is that they are as weak 
and cowardly as the Boers are 
strong and brave, no doubt 
due to mixture of effeminate 
Eastern blood; and- although 
they may have a_ certain 
amount of sympathy for their 
Dutch brethren, they are too 
languid to even think of ex- 
pressing it, though probably 
the best of them are loyal to 
the core. They are a fast- 
decreasing race, who are being 
gradually absorbed into a 
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growing native population. 
The butchers were deeply con- 
cerned in the corps which 
Ceylon was about to send out, 
and questioned all the Appus 
very closely; for some of the 
dorays owed them much money, 
and even in some cases the 
Appus were in their debt. 
“Surely they will not stop 
long if it is ‘Burghers’ they 
go to fight,” said the head- 
butcher, Jacob Saibo. “Bah! 
my people in Central India 
would kill them in a very short 
time. But then the dorays are 
degenerating since I started 
here in the days of kdpee [coffee]. 
Their word is no longer their 
bond. They run away and 
pay not poor Jacob Saibo,” 
the old scoundrel being worth 
about 50,000 rupees hard cash 
at the Coast (India). To tell 
the truth, there have been 
cases of this description; but 
Jacob Saibo was grossly ex- 
aggerating. For uprightness, 
honesty, and general British 
good-heartedness, the average 
Ceylon planter is very hard to 
beat. 

“ Yes,” sighed the chettie, who 
held bills at 25 per cent in his 
coffers ; “ these were good days! 
Dorays all owning their own 
totums [estates] then! Now 
too much ‘company.’ Look 
there,” and he pointed up the 
valley. ‘Company, company, 
company! These are bad 
times! All managers, no real 
dorays. No money gotting.” 
And the chettie sighed wearily, 
for he had lots of bills, but 
they were rarely ever met, 
and no wonder, considering the 
interest which he charged, and 
the ludicrous way in which 
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salaries have been cut down 
in Ceylon owing to competition 
for berths. It was always, 
“Oh, chettie, I must have an- 
other three months.” 

“No, doray, I cannot give,” 
the chettte would say. 

“All right, I go elsewhere 
for my rice,” and then the 
chettie would give in; for the 
supplying of the coolies with 
rice was much more valuable 
to him than the money lent 
to the doray, as he could fleece 
the coolies easier than their 
master. Besides, Jacob Saibo 
was always ready to nip in, 
and the chettie had never once 
got back a rice account that 
Jacob Saibo had taken from 
him ; the Mohammedan was far 
too wily for that. It was 
these two men who “ran” the 
“bazaar,” and although out- 
wardly friendly, they were 
bitter enemies. 

Appu Hamy had been deeply 
questioned by both that morn- 
ing as to his master’s plans. 

“Was he too going to the 
war?” 

Appu Hamy did not know. 

“Had he read his master’s 
letters ?” 

“Yes!” replied the faithful 
servant. 

“Was there nothing in 
them?” they asked eagerly. 

“Nothing,” replied Appu 
Hamy, innocently. 

“Keep a sharp look-out,” 
said the butcher. 

The chettie winked at him, 
and as Appu Hamy was going 
home he entered the chettie’s 
“boutique ” (shop) and received 
a 5-rupee note from him, which 
meant that, in the event of 
news, the chettie was to possess 
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it first, though of course, if his 
master paid higher, neither of 
them would receive any. 

Appu Hamy was in luck that 
day, and the ill-omen of the 
“cawing” crow amazed him 
excessively. The bird persisted 
in making its mournful croak- 
ing until the servant, unable 
to stand it longer, seized a 
watchman’s gun which he kept 
in the corner of the kitchen as 
a protection against thieves, 
and taking steady aim, soon 
brought down the bird of ill- 
omen. 

As he did so there came 
a shout from the bungalow, 
“ Boy! boy!” and Appu Hamy 
scuttled into the verandah as 
fast as he could go. His master 
was sitting in a long chair in 
the verandah with a telegram 
in his hand. He was a power- 
ful-looking young fellow, of a 
thoroughly British type, broad, 
fair, and tanned by the sun, and 
his loose limbs were chucked 
into an untidy old flannel suit 
—a thorough specimen of a 
happy-go-lucky planter. 

“Boy,” he said, “I want to 
speak to you.” It may be 
mentioned that by this time 
Mutton-head, the podiyan, so 
called from his seeming stu- 
pidity, was listening behind the 
door. “ What’s all that noise?” 
he asked. 

Appu Hamy explained, and 
then the doray spoke again. 

“Boy,” he said, “you know 
that we are fighting the Boers 
away in Africa.” 

“Yes, sar,” 
Hamy. 

“T am going to fight too,’ 
said his master. 

“Very sorry, sar,” replied 


replied Appu 


> 
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Appu Hamy. “ Master 
killed! What I do?” 

His master frowned. “Oh, 
that is all right. Tl get you 
a place. But look here, boy!” 

“Yes, sar?” expectantly. 

“Well, you know I owe the 
butcher a good deal, and the 
chettie, and, to tell the truth, I 
can’t pay them, so we will have 
to get off quietly—see?” 

“Yes, sar! I know! Chettie 
good man, I think—master can 
pay any time—but butcher— 
very bad!” 

“Well,” replied the doray, 
pausing, “what are we to do 
with Mutton-head ?” 

“T look after that. Master 
give Mutton-head one month’s 
pay. I look after him. He 
shall never know that master 
going!” Mutton-head, how- 
ever, was standing in the 
dining-room, alternately put- 


get 


ting his finger in the jam and 
licking it, the meanwhile suck- 
ing in how events stood. 
“Then, boy, you come with 
me,” said his master, “and I 
will get you a place with a 
friend of mine—a globe-trotter 


—who has just come out.” 
Appu Hamy’s eyes gleamed 
when he heard it was a globe- 
trotter. “You settle with 
Mutton-head and I'll settle 
with you. We must go to- 
night—quietly! You under- 
stand? Not a word,” and 
Appu Hamy bowed with the 
usual Cingalese politeness. 
“Stop,” said the doray. “We 
had better take Mutton-head 
with us, otherwise there might 
be suspicions!” Appu Hamy 
bowed obsequiously, and then 
inquired “What about the 
estate ?” 
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“Oh, a new doray will be 
here in half an hour,” answered 
his master, waving the tele- 
gram. 

“That is good,” said Appu 
Hamy. “I will tell Mutton- 
head that he has come to stop 
here, and then there will be no 
suspicion. What time master 
starting ?”’ 

“Nine o'clock. See about 
everything. Box, coolies, Xe. 
I shall only need one. I will 
leave all my things here at 
present.” 

“But then chettie will take,” 
pleaded Appu Hamy. 

“Never mind,” said the doray; 
“go and do as I say.” 

And Appu Hamy retired to 
the kitchen, where he found 
Mutton-head calmly seated, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“So it is bad luck,” said 
Mutton-head. 

“You young devil! you have 
been listening,” said Appu 
Hamy. “But look here, Mut- 
ton-head. It is all right. I 
am going to Colombo— you 
heard, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied Mutton-head, 
“T heard.” 

“Well,” said Appu Hamy, 
“T am going to be servant toa 
d d fool passenger, a friend 
of the doray’s. You come to 
Colombo too. I have a very 
good plan. You keep quiet. 
Don’t tell  chettie. Don’t 
tell any one.” Mutton-head 
nodded. 

“JT will not tell,” he said; 
“T will come too. Good place 
Colombo. Lots of arrack, and 
Jaffna cheroots are very 
cheap.’ 

“Well, you not come with 
us—you come alone.” 


b] 
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“All right,” said Mutton- 
head, winking knowingly. 

And it was this way that 
the doray managed to get off 
quietly and enlist in the Plant- 
ers’ Corps, which was going out 
to the front. Once into the 
Queen’s uniform he was safe, 
as the chettie and the butcher 
will tell you tearfully, if you 
care to go and ask at the Pan- 
durella Bazaar. Not that the 
doray has really much to do 
with the story, for his friend 
the Hon. Byrne-Paget has far 
more; and though at first 
Appu Hamy thought that, 
when he shot the crow, he 
had turned away his ill-luck, 
perhaps afterwards he found 
out that the dead omen was 
fulfilled in the long-run. 

A day or two afterwards 
Appu Hamy was introduced 
to his new master at the Galle 
Face Hotel in Colombo. He 
was a little man, with not 
enough physique to justify his 
existence as a fighter, so he 
was seeing a bit of the world, 
as he thought. 

“Ah, Appu Hamy,” he said, 
when he had read the doray’s 
letter, “so you are to be my 
servant ; ah, you had better 
come and be introduced to my 
wardrobe.” 

“Very well, sar,” replied 
Appu Hamy, who was gaily 
bedecked in a silk cloth of a 
many-coloured tartan, and im- 
maculate jacket, which he had 
raised on tick on the strength 
of having been engaged by the 
“ Seemi rajah ” (lord from Eng- 
land). 

Mutton-head was not very 
far off. 

They went up to the Hon. 
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Byrne’s bedroom, and Appu 
Hamy was introduced to his 
new charge. How his eyes 
glistened as he looked at the 
valuables which he hoped 
shortly would be his—at any 
rate some of them. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs, fine linen, gold studs, 
jewelled pins, new holland silk 
jackets, mother-of-pearl buttons, 
moonstone buttons, silk socks, 
and numerous trinkets. What 
pickings! He slowly went 
through the wardrobe, care- 
fully noting all its contents. 

Then he went down to the 
verandah, where the Hon. 
Byrne - Paget was languidly 
lounging. 

“Well, boy,” he said, daintily 
sipping his whisky. 

‘“‘T have seen master’s clothes, 
and made list. Can master’s 
honour give me small ad- 
vance?” 

“Yes, boy; how much?” 
wearily. 

“One month’s wages, sar. 
Then as to wages, sar?” 

“Your master said I was to 
give you twenty rupees. Will 
that do?” 

“Oh, sar, master got such 
nice clothes, and there is so 
much trouble, I never seeing 
gentleman with clothes like 
this before. Can your honour 
not give twenty-five?” 

“ All right,” said the Hon., 
fanning himself and handing 
him twenty-five rupees; “only 
do not worry me.” The heat 
was doing that sufficiently. 

Then Appu Hamy went out, 
and met Mutton-head. 

“Well?” asked the young- 
ster, who was swaggering about, 
also gaily dressed, smoking a 
thick Jaffna cigar. 
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“Very good,” replied Appu 
Hamy. “Lots of things get- 
ting. Such things, too!” and 
he proceeded to relate the de- 
tails of the Hon. Byrne’s ward- 
robe, till Mutton-head’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“Does he not want a dress- 
ing-boy ?” asked the youngster. 
A dressing- boy is the indi- 
vidual who performs “valet” 
in the East, a most necessary 
person in a hot and damp 
climate like Colombo. 

“No,” replied Appu Hamy, 
“TI do that. But you come to 
the hotel to-morrow. I shall 
have a parcel for you.” 

“Who for?” asked Mutton- 
head. 

“Come this way and you 
will see,” said Appu Hamy, 
and he led the way to a back- 
street, or rather slum, off the 
main street of the Pettah, 
which is the native town of 


Colombo. 

They entered a mysterious 
dark -looking boutique, where 
they were received by an ill- 
looking old Mohammedan, who 
nodded to Appu Hamy and 
winked at Mutton-head. Appu 


Hamy winked back, as a 
signal that it was all right, 
and they seated themselves. 

“This the podiyan,” said 
Appu Hamy. 

“Umph,” said the old man, 
and he squeezed up his eyes, 
gazing curiously at the lad. 
“Is he clever?” 

“Very,” replied Appu Hamy. 
“He has good characters from 
the doray. He will do what I 
tell him.” 

“Umph,” said the old man 
again, and fetched out a bottle 
of arrack and some betel-leaves 
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and the three 
settled down to alternately 
drink and chew, discussing 
their plan of campaign. It 
was this. Appu Hamy was 
to steal, not outright, but 
gradually he was to pilfer 
valuables. Mutton-head was 
to take Appu Hamy’s dinner 
to the hotel every day, receive 
the goods from him, and bring 
them to the old man, who was 
nothing more nor less than a 
receiver of stolen property, and 
who would dispose of them to 
hard-up Burgher (half-caste) 
clerks and suchlike people who 
were not over-particular as to 
where their finery came from 
as long as it was cheap. 

So Mutton-head started his 
daily visits with Appu Hamy’s 
curry-and-rice, and of course at 
first Appu Hamy was scrupu- 
lously careful—nothing disap- 
peared. He would engage 
the Honourable in respectfully 
couched conversation until he 
found out all his plans, which 
he managed very successfully. 

“He will be here a long time,” 
he said to Mutton-head. “Oh! 
but he is such a fool! Not like 
a doray. This man may be a 
rajah, but he knows nothing.” 

And the Hon. Byrne re- 
marked to an acquaintance one 
day, “I have such a jewel of a 
boy! Never miss anything, 
and he looks after my togs 
beautifully.” 

“Really,” said the other. “I 
have a perfect brute, always 
missing things—studs, hand- 
kerchiefs, and I lost a real gold 
pin the other day.” 

And the Hon. Byrne told 
this unto Appu Hamy, who 
smiled blandly, saying, ‘“ But 
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there are such big d—d 
scoundrels in Colombo!” Then 
after a pause he asked, “Is 
that gentleman a friend of 
your honour’s?” 

“No,” replied the Hon., “but 
his people know some of my 
people or something.” 

“T can get him a choice 
servant, whose honesty is like 
my own,” replied Appu Hamy. 
“It is true he is young,” he 
went on, “but he has great 
experience,” which was quite 
true. 

It was Mutton-head he re- 
ferred to, who was duly 
installed, and then the fun 
became fast and _ furious. 
Little by little things disap- 
peared, and the old Moham- 
medan in the Pettah rubbed 
his hands grinningly over the 
booty which was brought in 
to him. Shirts of silk, and 
under-garments, handkerchiefs, 
and socks of the best, studs 
and buttons, and cumberbunds, 
all of the finest material, little 
by little they found their way 
into the dingy shop in the 
Pettah. 

One day Appu Hamy came 
to the Hon., saying, “ Master, 
speak to hotel manager. The 
dhoby [washerman] here very 
bad man,” and he held out 
a vulgar-looking handkerchief, 
and pair of coarse socks, which 
he had bought in the Pettah, 
and Mutton-head had washed 
in the lake. Spreading them 
out, he said, “Master never 
having socks like that, or 
handkerchief. This happening 
two or three times, but I not 
liking to trouble your honour 
before.” 

The Hon. was angry. “T'll 


take a case against the man,’ 
he said. “What cheek! what 
infernal cheek!” 

“Ah, that is the worst of 
it,” said the wily oily servant. 
“Master will not know that 
the law here is Roman Dutch, 
and very slow. It is a law in 
favour of the criminal too. For 
it would take a long time and 
much trouble for your honour 
to take a case against this man. 
You might have to stop six 
months in the island.” 

“God forbid!” said the Hon., 
pacified by fright at such an 
idea. And so the pilfering 
still continued, until the Hon. 
announced his intention of 
going to Bombay. 

“Would Appu Hamy go with 
him?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the wily 
one. “Should he pack his 
honour’s box?” 

He got instructions to do so, 
and proceeded to pack, reserv- 
ing various tit-bits for himself, 
and he and the Hon. went on 
board together. Mutton-head 
was left behind with the other, 
and to look after the sharing of 
the spoil, but not for long. 

There was no doubt but that 
Appu Hamy went on board and 
took his master’s luggage down; 
but after that no one on board 
ever saw him again, and when 
the Hon. Byrne-Paget, feeling 
very sea-sick, told the steward 
to fetch his “ boy,” that in- 
dividual hunted the whole 
ship in vain. At first they 
thought that he must have 
fallen overboard and been de- 
voured by the sharks ; but after 
the Hon. had noted the contents 
of his boxes, the mystery was 
completely solved, and they con- 
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cluded that Appu Hamy had 
made a life-fortune out of his 
late master’s kit. And so the 
Hon. Byrne-Paget departed, 
sorrowing and raging at the 
dupe he had been of the wily 
Cingalee, whom he was too 
lazy to return and prosecute, 
but bought a new outfit at 
Bombay instead. 

So Appu Hamy’s luck con- 
tinued for a time, for he and 
Mutton-head lived on the other 
passenger, and amassed a con- 
siderable amount of pelf off 
him. But they overdid them- 
selves, for they tried to rob him 
of his box and were found out. 
Their way of working was 
ingenious — but unsuccessful. 
Appu Hamy put it into the 
guard’s van on the train, and 
Mutton-head pulled it out of 
the other door, which was open, 
so slack was the guard; but some 
one else unfortunately noticed 


it, and at last they were run to 
earth, and captured red-handed. 
Mutton-head, to save himself, 
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turned Queen’s evidence, and 
so the whole thing came out, 
and led to no end of trouble, 
for even the Government clerks 
were implicated, for buying 
obviously stolen silk vests in 
a low boutique in the Pettah. 
So Appu Hamy spent a fairly 
lengthy portion of time boarded 
and lodged at her Majesty’s ex- 
pense. The law was not all for 
the criminal this time: perhaps 
it was a pity he did not take 
warning from the crow instead 
of shooting it. Of course the 
doray is still fighting in South 
Africa, quite innocent to this 
day what a _ couple of 
“sharks” he harboured _be- 
neath his roof and palmed off 
on his friends; but then that 
is often one of the peculiarities 
of the East. Let us hope that 
he was not included in those 
that came under the influence 
of the black crow’s croaking; 
for the chettie and the butcher 
at any rate wish to see him 
again. 
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ONLY a short time ago the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery 
was divided into three branches, 
the Horse, the Field, and the 
Garrison Artillery, so that an 
artillery officer is described no 
longer as belonging to the 
RA, but to the R.H.A,, 
R.F.A., or R.G.A. Few peo- 
ple probably are aware that 
a threefold division of the 
artillery of Great Britain ex- 
isted nearly two centuries be- 
fore this recent change was 
introduced ; a division, however, 
founded not like that on differ- 
ence of function, but purely on 
a racial, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say a geo- 
graphical, basis. Both Scot- 
land and Ireland at one time 


had their separate military 
establishments; but it did not 
necessarily follow that regi- 
ments on those establishments 
were composed exclusively of 
men of Scottish or Irish nation- 


ality respectively. For in- 
stance, a Scottish regiment, 
the Ist or Royal Regiment of 
Foot, now known as the Royal 
Scots, was borne for several 
years at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, after its 
return home from Flanders, on 
the Irish establishment. 

The Royal Irish Artillery 
seem to have been recruited 
principally in Ireland, though 
officered partly at least by 
Englishmen, and the fighting 
qualities of the race no doubt 
stood them in as good stead 
then as now. The R.1.A. gave 
a good account of themselves 
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during the Irish rebellion, not 
only in dispersing their rebel 
countrymen, but in defeating 
the French troops landed in 
Ireland to assist them. Never- 
theless, two years later it was 
decided that there was no 
longer any object in maintain- 
ing a separate artillery corps 
for Ireland, and accordingly 
just a hundred years ago the 
Royal Irish Artillery ceased to 
exist. In March 1801 some of 
the companies were reduced, 
and the remainder were formed 
into a battalion and incor- 
porated with the British Ar- 
tillery. 

It is, however, with the 
Scottish Artillery that the pres- 
ent article proposes chiefly to 
deal, and with its first, who was 
also its last, commander. The 
principal interest of its brief 
history consists in the light it 
throws upon the original forma- 
tion and organisation of artil- 
lery in this country, and the 
illustrations it affords of the 
difficulties with which artil- 
lery officers had to contend 
in early days before the exist- 
ence of any standing army in 
England. 

It is difficult to ascertain 
with any certainty at what 
date precisely the company was 
first formed ; but though there 
were certainly one or two officers 
permanently employed as engin- 
eers in Scotland previously, it 
seems probable that the forma- 
tion of a standing company of 
artillery was not seriously un- 
dertaken in that kingdom until 
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the year 1681, when John 
Slezer, lieutenant to the artil- 
lery, was sent by Charles II. to 
Holland to enlist “ fireworkers ” 
and gunners. The science of 
artillery was then in its infancy, 
at least in Great Britain; and 
the early artillery and engineer 
officers were almost without 
exception commissioned from 
amongst soldiers of fortune who 
had gained their experience in 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, 
or in the service of Louis XIV. 
of France, or of the States 
of Holland. Occasionally an 
English cadet was sent to the 
Continent to pick up some 
knowledge of gunnery, or en- 
gineering, in one of the wars 
which were then almost con- 
tinuous in some part of Europe, 
and so to qualify for a commis- 
sion in the scientific corps at 
home; but the large majority 
of the artillery officers of the 
period bear names which point 
unmistakably to their foreign 
extraction. 

Just as the two first com- 
mandants of the English Artil- 
lery were foreigners, so also was 
the first (and only) commandant 
of the Scottish establishment, 
Captain John Slezer, whose 
name is familiar to Scottish anti- 
quarians as the author of a 
famous topographical work en- 
titled ‘Theatrum Scotiz,’ and 
whose history is inextricably 
bound up with that of the 
Scottish Artillery. This re- 
markable man, according to a 
statement given in old family 
papers in the possession of his 
descendants, came “of a noble 
family of Silesia,” and the cir- 
cumstances of his arrival in 
Scotland and first appointment 
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under Charles II. are thus re- 
lated by himself in a paper 
dated 1695 :— 


“Being upon my travels in the 
year 1669, I came also to Scotland, 
where I met with great civilities, and 
especially from the late Earls of Argile 
and Kincardine, to whom I hadd the 
honour to become particularly known.” 
[He was therefore evidently no mere 
adventurer, but a man of some stand- 
ing in his own country, who had come 
to Scotland with good introductions.] 
“T had their Lordships’ favour to 
that degree that they proposed | 
should be employed here; but no 
occasion then offering, I left the King- 
dom. ... Three years thereafter I 
had letters from them, most kindly 
inviting me to embrace a post in the 
army they had procured for me, with 
assurance of further preferment, in 
such a manner, that I could not but 
very readily quit the service I was 
in, and embrace the offers they hon- 
oured me with.” 


What the post in the army 
was which he was invited to 
embrace may be seen from the 
Records of the Privy Seal, 
wherein it is notified that 
“John Schlezer, German,” was 
appointed to be chief engineer 
on the 23rd December 1671; 
so that his commission appears 
to have been antedated some 
few months. An English Royal 
Warrant issued a few years 
later, containing regulations 
for the government of the Office 
of Ordnance, lays down with 
considerable minuteness of de- 
tail the duties of the various 
officers of the artillery train; 
and as this in all probability 
was no more than the official 
sanction or definition of a con- 
dition of things already exist- 
ing, the functions there assigned 
to the “Principall Engenier” 
may fairly be taken as repre- 
senting the duties performed by 
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the Scottish chief engineer of 
1671. Amongst other things 
he was required “to keep per- 
fect draughts of every the for- 
tifications, forts, and fortresses 
of our Kingdom, their situation, 
figure, and profile; . . . to visit 
all the fortifications in our 
Kingdom; . . . to make his 
report in writing of the condi- 
tion he finds them in.”! An- 
other of his duties was “to 
endeavour to provide for our 
service good and able Engineers, 
Conductors, and Work - Bases, 
and not to recommend any to 
the employ of an Engineer but 
such as are sufficiently qualified 
to be so, which that it may be 
known he is to examine the 
skill the person that sues to 
be employed hath in the Ma- 
thematicks, and particularly in 
Fortifications, in what cam- 
paigns he hath served, at what 
sieges he hath been.” The chief 
engineer therefore, in addition 
to his ordinary survey and in- 
spection duties, was recruiting 
officer for his own department. 

On the 4th July 1677 there is 
another entry in the Records of 
the Privy Seal of the appoint- 
ment of John Slezer to be 
“Lieutenant to the Artillery,” 
which office he continued to 
hold together with that of chief 
engineer. What the artillery 
consisted of does not appear : 
probably of a few pieces of 
ancient ordnance, each under 
charge of a gunner or two, 
distributed among the principal 
fortresses of Scotland — Edin- 
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burgh Castle, Stirling, Dum- 
barton or Dumbritton Castle, 
the Bass Rock, and one or two 
more. The earliest record of 
anything approaching a regular 
permanent corps, stationed all 
in one place, is contained in an 
establishment list of 1684; but 
Slezer’s appointment as lieu- 
tenant to the artillery seven 
years previously proves that at 
least there must have been the 
nucleus of an artillery train 
before that date. Possibly his 
commission was the first step 
taken towards the formation of 
one. Indeed this is suggested 
by a statement in one of his 
letters of 1688, that “by the 
First Instructions of the Ar- 
tillerie I hadde verrie neare the 
same power giuen mie (the 
ranck in the Army excepted) 
as the Master of the Ordnance 
hath at present.” When this 
letter was written the master 
of the ordnance was a lieu- 
tenant - general ; in fact, the 
passage is contained in an 
official letter addressed “For 
His Excellence — Lieutenant- 
Generall Douglas — Maister- 
Generall of His Mat* Ordnance 
in Scotland—these.” It would 
be an entire misapprehension to 
imagine that the appointment 
of lieutenant to the artillery 
bore any relation to that of a 
modern subaltern of artillery. 
The lieutenant to the artillery 
ranked second only to the 
general of the ordnance, and in 
1688 Slezer, whilst holding this 
appointment in the field, is 





1 This no doubt explains the origin of the publication of Slezer’s ‘Theatrum 
Scotix,’ which is simply a collection of views, or ‘‘ prospects” as they are called 
in the book, accompanied by short descriptions. of the principal castles and for- 
tresses of Scotland and the adjoining towns as they appeared in the seventeenth 


century. 
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described as commanding officer 
of the artillery.' 

It would seem probable that 
by virtue of his appointment in 
1677 as lieutenant of the artil- 
lery Slezer was intrusted with 
the task of putting whatever 
artillery already existed upon a 
more satisfactory footing, and 
in fact of organising the train. 
Considering the absolute dearth 
of both material and personnel 
in the country, as well as the 
poverty - stricken condition of 
the Scottish Exchequer, his task 
was wellnigh impossible. At 
last, doubtless after months of 
labour and agitation, and vain 
efforts to make bricks without 
straw, the Government was in- 
duced to vote a meagre sum for 
the pay of a regular artillery 
establishment, and in March 
1681 Slezer was directed to go 
to Holland in order to enlist 
men and order guns. The pro- 


posed establishment certainly 
did not err on the side of extrav- 


agance. It was to consist of 
six guns, a master-gunner and 
fireworker, and twelve other 
“attenders,” whose united pay 
amounted to no more than 18s. 
a-day. The guns were to be 
paid for by the sale of sundry 
obsolete pieces of ordnance, 
which were to be sent over to 
Holland to be sold as old brass. 
The original document contain- 
ing Slezer’s orders, signed by 
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Lieut.-General the Hon. John 
Drummond, afterwards known 
as the Earl of Melfort, Secret- 
ary of State to James I., who 
was the master-general of the 
ordnance of Scotland at the 
time, is now amongst the MSS. 
at Blair Drummond. The paper 
is indorsed, ‘ Instructions for 
John Sledzer, Liet. of Artil- 
lery,” and headed inside “In- 
structiones for John Schlezar, 
Liutenent of the Artillerie.” 
The fifty days allotted from 
the date of the Instructions for 
the completion of all his duties 
in Holland proved all too short, 
chiefly on account of the utterly 
inadequate terms he was au- 
thorised to offer. Men were 
not to be had at the niggardly 
rates of pay laid down in 
the Instructions. The weeks 
lengthened into months, whilst 
the luckless recruiting officer 
“walloped op and down” 
through Holland and Flanders 
in the vain endeavour to drive 
Scottish bargains with fire- 
workers and gunners of various 
nationalities, who very natur- 
ally were not to be induced to 
accept service under the Scottish 
king on salaries less than their 
market value. Eventually, 
after some five months of this 
futile haggling, Slezer was given 
practically a free hand, and the 
men required were promptly 
obtained with little difficulty.’ 





1 The establishment of an army raised by Charles I. in 1639 for an expedition 
to Scotland throws some light upon the organisation of the three arms of the 


period. 


It comprised four regiments of foot, each 1500 strong, twelve troops of 


**100 horse the piece,” and a train of artillery, numbering, all told, about 250 


men of all ranks. 


The list of the train is headed by the general of the ordnance, 


pay £4 per diem, and next come “ Lieutenants, pay £1 per diem.” 
2 A dozen of Slezer’s letters from Holland, in addition to one he wrote from 


Whitehall before starting, are extant. 


In these he relates, with considerable 


detail and no little humour, his adventures on his recruiting expeditions (or 
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The original order for two 
12- pounders and four 3- 
pounders appears to have been 
altered. General Drummond 
sends directions for the four 
3-pounders to be reduced to 
two, and in the last but one 
of Slezer’s letters he makes 
mention of 6- and 3-pounders. 
In all probability, therefore, 
the armament of the new 
Scottish Artillery company was 
to consist of two guns apiece of 
all three sizes. In addition to 
these a couple of old mortars 
of different sizes were sent over 
from Scotland to be “maide 
op” to date and improved, 
which Slezer considered evid- 
ently a waste of money. 

The contracts for the six guns 
with which the new artillery 
company was to be armed 
having been concluded, and the 
work of casting set on foot, 
Slezer proceeded to carry out 
the other part of his duties— 
namely, the engagement of 
trained and skilled gunners 
“for the attendance of the 
traine.” His orders were to 
look out for one master-gunner 
and fireworker at 3s. a-day, 
two “as near the same pitch of 
skill” at 2s., four “ well qualified 
in the art of gunnerie and all 
things therunto belonging” at 
Is. 6d., and six under gunners 
at 10d. a-day. The proposed 
establishment, therefore, was to 
consist of a master-gunner and 
twelve men, of various attain- 
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ments and at different scales of 
pay, and the total cost of their 
united salaries was not to exceed 
the modest amount of 18s. a- 
day. In after-years, when it 
had become regularly organised, 
the establishment of this minia- 
ture company never exceeded 
twenty-five individuals of all 
ranks, although their pay 
amounted to more than double 
the daily 18s. on which the 
Scottish Government hoped to 
raise their original train. But 
it is not to be imagined that 
these insignificant numbers rep- 
resented the entire personnel 
of the train as it would take 
the field, or, as it would now be 
described, on war strength. The 
early establishments only pro- 
vided for duties in times of 
peace. In the detailed Instruc- 
tions issued in 1690 by William 
III. for the better ordering 
of the Scottish Artillery Com- 
pany, it is expressly laid down 
that “when the artillery takes 
the field, a necessary number 
of wrights, smiths, saddlers, 
coopers, and waggoners, not on 
the establishment, may be em- 
ployed during the expedition 
and then dismissed.” Moreover, 
the “gunner” of the period 
must not be regarded as bear- 
ing any nearer relation to the 
gentleman in blue of the present 
day than the lieutenant of ar- 
tillery then bore to the modern 
artillery subaltern. It formed 
no part of his duties in the field 





“progresses,” as he calls them), from Rotterdam as his headquarters into 
various parts of Holland, ‘‘thruye the Spanisch territories ” in Flanders, and to 
many of the frontier garrisons spread about the French conquests (from the 


Spanish) in Flanders. 


The letters contain also much curious information 


regarding the Dutch gun-foundries (in which it does not appear that any great 
skill had been attained), and also the famous foundry of Louis XIV. at Douai, 


which he visited as well. 
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to drive, transport, or place his 
guns in position. This was the 
work of civil labourers, artif- 
icers, pioneers, matrosses, and 
the like, and his part was 
merely to lay and fire his guns 
in action ; whilst in peace-time 
he was responsible for the super- 
vision of guns, ammunition, and 
ordnance stores in general. In 
fact, he provided the more skil- 
ful labour only, required higher 
technical training, and com- 
manded considerably greater 
pay than the common soldier. 
The three gunners, for instance, 
of the garrison of Edinburgh 
Castle, in an establishment list 
of 1684, are paid 1s. 6d. apiece, 
whilst the pay of the 108 “cent- 
inells” was only 6d. This was 
a penny more than was drawn 
by a “souldier” of the Royal 
Regiment of Foot, now the 
Royal Scots; and it is perhaps 
worthy of remark, as bearing 
on the question of officers’ pay, 
that a captain of foot then drew 
8s. a-day.! So that, whereas 
the pay of a private soldier, 
now ls. 3d., has been raised 
to exactly treble the sum al- 
lowed when a standing army 
was first formed, a regimental 
captain with his lls. 7d. a- 
day has had his pay increased 
in the same time by a trifle 
under a half of the original 
amount. 

The first official record of the 
Scottish Artillery is contained in 
a parchment document of 1686, 
signed by Charles II., preserved 
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amongst the State Papers of 
Scotland in the General Reg- 
ister House at Edinburgh, 
which gives the ‘“ Establish- 
ment for the pay of His 
Majesty’s standing forces in 
his ancient Kingdome of Scot- 
land according to 28 dayes in 
each month and 12 months in 
the year.” The forces num- 
bered, all told, close on 3000 
of all ranks, and consisted of a 
troop of guards (horse) with 4 
officers, a quartermaster, 4 cor- 
porals, a ‘“chyrurgeon and 
mate,” at 5s. for the pair of 
them, 4 “ trumpetts,” 1 kettle- 
drummer, 1 clerk and 99 
“souldiers,” at 2s. 6d. apiece, 
who no doubt were all gentle- 
men; a regiment of foot- 
guards, comprising ten com- 
panies of threescore and ten 
“souldiers ” each, and a “ gran- 
ader” company; the Earle of 
Marr’s regiment of foot, of the 
same strength; a regiment of 
horse, five troops of 50 “hors- 
men” each; and a regiment of 
dragoones (infantry), six com- 
panies of 50 “souldiers,” and 
the garrisons of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Dumbarton, and the 
island of the Basse, which con- 
tained respectively 108, 38, 24, 
and 24 “centinells.” The pay 
of a foot-guardsman was 6d., 
and of the “souldier” of the 
Earl of Mar’s Regiment (now 
the Ist Regiment of the Line, 
the Royal Scots) only 5d. But 
a “horsman” drew Is, 8d. a- 
day, and a “dragoone” Is. 2d. 





1 Considering the cost of living at the time, this was very comfortable pay— 


when it could be got. 


General Mackay, Commander-in-Chief in Scotland in 1689, 


was accustomed to dine at taverns, where he “ was served with great variety, and 
paid only two shillings and sixpence Scots—i.e., twopence halfpenny—for his 


ordinary.” 
could be conducted on this scale. 


The British subaltern would doubtless rejoice if modern mess-bills 
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The “centinell” of the garrisons 
was paid at the same rate as 
the foot-guards, with the ex- 
ception of the men on the 
Basse Rock fortress, who for 
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unknown reasons drew a daily 
pay of 8d. 

At the bottom of the list 
come the artillery, whose num- 
bers and pay are as follows :— 


The Train of Artillery. 


Conductor and engineer 
Master fireworker 


Two Master Gunners and fireworkers, ‘each Qe, 6d. 
1 Master Gunner and Quarter Master . 


Battery Master. 

1 Corporall 

1Corporall . 

15 Under Gunners at 8d. Inde. 
Carpenter and his man , 
Commissary and Store Keeper . 


Which severall allowances doe in 12 months! 


to the sume of 


The Master of the Ordinance his pay or yearly, fee is . 


Lieutenant to the Artillery his pay is . ‘ 
And as Engineer 120 lb. sterline yearly Inde . 


Muster Master Generall his pay is 


Adjutant Generall his pay is 


The above is an exact and 
literal copy of the original. It 
is curious that the pay of the 
master of the ordnance should 
be included in the total allowed 
for the train of artillery, and 
amount to no more than £150 
a-year; whilst the lieutenant 
to the artillery comes under a 
separate heading, and draws 
£54 more pay a-year than his 
immediate superior, when his 
ds. a-day, which at 336 days in 
the year amounts to £84, as lieu- 
tenant tothe artillery is added to 
the £120 a-year which he drew 
as engineer. A comparison, 
however, with the “Scottish 
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Kstablishment list of 1702” 
suggests the possible explana- 
tion that the lieutenant to the 
artillery in his capacity as chief 
engineer was, like the muster 
master and adjutant-general, 
included under the heading of 
general officers rather than in 
the train of artillery, and that 
the master of the ordnance, 
whom we know to have held 
the rank of lieutenant-general, 
was also a pluralist who drew 
pay in two different capacities. 

Lieutenant -General Drum- 
mond held the office of master 
of the ordnance, and John 
Slezer united in his person the 





' T.e., at 28 days in the month, or 336 days per annum. 
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double offices of lieutenant to 
the artillery and chief engineer 
of Scotland. The letters we 
have referred to supply the 
probable names of the various 
chief officials of the artillery 
train, on the supposition that 
the men recruited for that pur- 
pose in 1681 still retained in 
1684 the appointments allotted 
to them originally. In that 
case the conductor and en- 
gineer, at 3s. a-day, would be 
the “discreet and onderstand- 
ing bodie,” the Maestricht 
lieutenant of mineurs, a Wal- 
loon “black as a jepsie”; the 
master fireworker at 3s. a-day, 
the “verrie prettie yong man” 
from the Douai Royal Foundry, 
the German Sibald Kop; the 
two master-gunners and fire- 
workers would be the French 
inventor of new mortars, 
Antoine Lerminie, and _ the 
“fire worcker called Birsbin,” 
who was “‘a verrie good gunner 
besids”; whilst the “ verrie 
active bodie,” the former “ad- 
joutant” of the artillery at 
Maestricht, Rockille or Rin- 
killje, was master-gunner and 
quartermaster, and that “lustie 
bleade” Bloom, the stalwart 
and “mustadged ” commander 
of cannoniers at Breda, no 
doubt occupied the post of 
battery master. The two 
“corporalls,” at 1s. 3d. and 1s. 
respectively, and “15 under 
gunners at 8d.,” would in 
all probability be “rational 
bleads of our ain” enlisted at 
home in Scotland, trained by 
the foreign experts aforesaid, 
and native talent most likely 
supplied the carpenter and 
commissary who completed the 
tale of the corps. It has 
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already been pointed out that 
these somewhat insignificant 
numbers represent only the 
peace establishment of the 
train, and that whenever it 
had occasion to take the field a 
variety of drivers, waggoners, 
smiths, pioneers, and other folk 
were employed so long as the 
expedition lasted, and then dis- 
missed. 

If history is chiefly the record 
of calamities, and happiness in 
a nation consists largely in a 
lack of history, yet very far 
from happy is the regiment 
that has no history, and passes 
its years in the monotonous 
routine of the duties of peace- 
times. It is highly improbable 
that the Scottish Artillery com- 
pany suffered from this cause, 
especially during the troubled 
days of the reign of the last 
of the Stuarts, and to the want 
of a historian rather than of a 
history is due the fact that 
there is so little to record of 
the corps. From a_ chance 
mention, however, in one of 
Slezer’s letters of “Argyl’s raid” 
it is evident that the Scottish 
Artillery was employed with the 
troops despatched to suppress 
the rising that followed the 
abortive descent upon the west 
coast of Scotland undertaken 
by the Earl of Argyll in thie 
first year of James II.’s reign, 
in the cause of the Protestant 
party, with the aid of a force 
raised in Holland. The same 
source supplies the information 
that the train was included in 
the 3000 troops summoned south 
from Scotland in the last year 
of his reign by James II., in 
the futile hope of resisting 
another expedition from Hol- 
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land, led by William of Orange, 


which met with a success very 
different from that of Argyll’s 
expedition three years previ- 
ously. 

It would be interesting to 
have fuller details of the part 
played by the artillery train 
in the Revolution. Almost all 
that is known on the subject 
is contained in a letter of 
Slezer’s, addressed “For His 
Excellence, Lieutenant-General 
Douglas—Maister Generall of 
His Mats. Ordnance in Scot- 
land,” and dated “ Edenburgh 
the 20th November 1688.” 
General James Douglas had 
succeeded General Drummond 
in the appointment of master of 
the ordnance, and at the time 
this letter was written appears 
to have been in England. In 
all probability he never re- 
ceived the letter at all, which 


was intercepted by the “ rebels ” 
at York on its way to him. 
The letter is one of a bundle of 
Scottish letters of 1688, now 
in the possession of the Duke of 
Leeds, labelled as “Taken at 


York.” York declared for the 
Prince of Orange, and over- 
powered the small royal garri- 
son quartered there on Novem- 
ber 19. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that this was one of 
various letters from leaders of 
the Jacobite party seized at 
York on their way to the south 
from Scotland. One of the 
most remarkable points about 
it is the entire ignorance dis- 
played by the writer of the 
critical, or rather hopeless, con- 
dition of the fortunes of James 
IL. and the Loyalist party. He 
1s concerned only with sundry 
details relating to the organisa- 
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tion of the train, and though 
he does refer incidentally to 
a risky situation in which he 
had recently found himself at 
Carlisle, chiefly for want of 
transport, there is little to in- 
dicate any real appreciation of 
the desperate state of James’s 
affairs beyond a line or two at 
the end of the letter, in which 
he says, “I shall now conclude 
with the hartie prayers to God 
to prosper the Kinghs Arms, to 
preserue his M“: person, and to 
latte us heare good nues from 
your Excellence.” 

It does not appear that the 
artillery train was ever engaged 
against the “rebels,” nor how 
far south they came before they 
were sent back again to Edin- 
burgh. They arrived there in 
the second week in November, 
for this letter of the 20th No- 
vember begins with the remark 
that “this daye Seneght [se’en- 
night, week] I gaiue your Ex- 
cellence an account of my ar- 
ryual hier with the Train of 
Artillerie.” On their way back 
up to the north they “mette 
with a stop in ower march for 
the want of horses at Aylisson 
bank,” where “wie ware de- 
layed with the noyse of being 
attackt by the waye, and the 
Councel was so persuaded of 
it that I receaued strickt orders 
to sette fyre reither to all the 
Ammonition, in case of neces- 
sity, then let it falle in the 
Rebels hands.” The “noyse of 
being attackt” proved a false 
alarm, but the delay that it 
caused impressed upon Slezer 
the great need of an increase in 
the artillery establishment. This 
and the importance of settling 
the vexed question of the army 
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rank and precedence of artillery 
officers form the principal sub- 
jects of the letter of November 
4, which altogether throws con- 
siderable light upon the “ organ- 
isation,” or rather absence of 
organisation, of the artillery 
arm of the period. It appears 
to have been customary, when 
the train took the field, to at- 
tach a party of infantry to it 
temporarily to act as escort as 
well as to guard the guns 
in camp. “In Argyl’s reade 
[raid] I hadde a Sergeant and 
tuentie men added,” but on this 
latter occasion the escort seems 
to have been composed of a 
party of militiamen, who gave 
a good deal of trouble. Accord- 
ingly Slezer proposes to enlist 
additional men to form part 
of the regular establishment. 


**T laye at Aylisson banck,” he 
writes, “fiue or six dayes only, with 
40 or 45 men besyds a fue of ower 
owne, and for tuelf dayes together 
all my men ware upon duty night 
and daye, wich would not haue lasted 
if it hadde continued longer. And 
theirfor their is an absolute necessity 
in my humble opinion their be somme 
men added to the Artillerie Com- 
panie, if it was but six fils of fusiliers 
with a Lieutenant, a Serdgeant, and 
Drommer. I haue not men enough 
to place Centries in the night tyme 
upon my Canon, and I maye happen 
to be in a hopefulle condition to trust 
the garde of them onder cloude of 
night to Militia bodies,” 


So he requests permission to 
enlist for this purpose “ yong 
lustie fellows fitte for ower pur- 
posse, and such as willingly will 


taike on with us. . . . IfI gette 
no addition I will be a tormented 
creature with the Militia.” 

In one of his letters Slezer 
speaks of his “redde coate,” 
which points to the train having 
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been clothed in a red uniform. 
Here he gives his opinion that 
“ower men’s clothes are to fine 
for a cannon wich sticks in a 
myre,’ and proposes a more 
sober kit for the new levies. 
He asks for “an order to the 
Lords of the Thesaurie to en- 
gadge to the Manefacterie for 
their clothingh, wich in my 
humble opinion is fittest to be 
stone graye cloth lined with 
reade, black hats, black crauats 
strings, read britches and graye 
stockings.” As, after the troub- 
lous times of the Revolution had 
passed over, Slezer was rein- 
stated by William III. in com- 
mand of the Scottish Artillery, 
it is very possible that the dress 
here proposed became the regu- 
lar uniform of the corps. 

The question of their status 
and comparative rank in the 
army continued to vex the souls 
of artillery officers for many 
years after Slezer’s day. Here 
it appears in a very acute form 
—artillery officers seem hardly 
to be recognised as_ holding 
combatant rank at all, seeing 
that a subaltern in charge of 
the escort to the artillery 
claimed to “give the word” 
to the commanding officer of 
the train. Even the precedence 
of the artillery officers amongst 
one another was not clearly 
defined. Mention is made in 
this same letter of the appoint- 
ment as “Commissarie in the 
Artillerie” of “one Serdjeant 
Reay in Buchan’s Regiment, 
who learnt somme litle kinde of 
Fyreworcks in the Tower of 
Londen.” The establishment 
of 1684 had provided for a 
“commissary and storekeeper ” 
at 2s, a-day for the pair of 
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them, but the appointment 
appears not to have been filled 
till 1685, and then only tempor- 
arily. For speaking of the 
commissary Slezer writes: “In 
Argyl’s Expedition I was the 
occasion of the rysing of this 
place. We hadde then a con- 
siderable Train, and the Com- 
missarie and his Clerck ware 
only employed to kiep an exact 
account of the Artillerie horses. 
Wheneuer that was ouer their 
was no more usse for him.” Now 
that the place had again been 
filled up, Slezer asks the master 
of the ordnance to send instruc- 
tions “so cleare that we maye 
but knowe what the nature of 
his command is, if the 
charge of the Ammonition be 
the caire of this Commissarie,” 
or what his duties are to be. 
Then as to precedence. ‘“ Wie 
shall also expect to heare wether 
it be his Mats. pleasure that 
hie command the Gentlemen of 
the Cannon and the Master 
Fyre worckers, and euerie bodie 
will giue obedience accord- 
ingly.” His Majesty, however, 
even if the question had ever 
been referred to him, had far 
more pressing concerns to oc- 
cupy his attention at the time 
than the rank of “ Serdgent 
Reay.” 

It is instructive to find a 
commanding officer of artillery 
in 1688 urging upon the master 
of the ordnance the immediate 
necessity of obtaining a decision 
upon a point which continued 
to exercise the minds of artillery 
officers for years afterwards, and 
was not settled until a Royal 
Warrant determined their army 
rank in the middle of the follow- 
ing century. Slezer raises a 
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variety of extremely pertinent 
questions, which show so clearly 
the absolute need, in time of 
war, of definite instructions 
being issued on the subject 
that it is amazing they re- 
mained so long unanswered. 


“One thingh more I haue to truble 

your Excellence with, and that is what 
station I haue in the Fields. I doe 
not pretend to be extravagant in my 
pretensions, . . . By the first Instruc- 
tions of the Artillerie I hadde verrie 
neare the same power giuen mie as 
the Master of the Ordnance hath at 
present, wich certainly could not be 
onderstood to be a Snbaltern’s [sub- 
ordinate’s] command. I will maike 
no compleants now, but I haiue cer- 
tainly mette with thinghs by officers 
wich commanded the Garde of the 
Artillerie, wheire they could not haiue 
ansuered for. The giving of the word 
[t.e., taking command on parade], I 
lookt upon it as a thingh not worthie 
to raise debeats about, as long as it 
was not determinat and as longh as I 
hadde but any sheddowe [shadow of 
reason] to submitte to it. But sence 
I finde that euen Lieuts. of the Artil- 
lerie garde will pretend. toe it, I only 
begge that it may be decyded—If an 
officer commanding the Garde of the 
Artillerie can be ansuerable to leaue 
mie with a detachment according to 
his fancie without my consent. If 
hie hath any of command ouer mie, 
my men or my horses, as longh as he 
is ordered to garde the Artillerie. If 
hie is not to place Centries and kiep 
garde according to my directions. 
And who shall giue the words—and 
what ways I am to carrie towards 
Militia officers, not considering their 
qualitie but their rank in the 
Militia.” 
William III. dealt to some 
extent with these points when 
he reappointed Slezer, but the 
latter, though he held commis- 
sions under five different Eng- 
lish sovereigns, from Charles 
II. to George I., never lived to 
see them finally and _satis- 
factorily determined. 
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Not long after the return of 
the train to Edinburgh in 
November 1688, the startling 
news reached that city of James 
II.’s flight and the practically 
universal acceptance in Eng- 
land of the Prince of Orange’s 
authority. The condition of 
Edinburgh for the four or five 
following months can only be 
described as chaotic. By March 
the necessity for some parting 
of the ways became imperative, 
and the arrival in the middle of 
that month of Major-General 
Mackay, charged by the Prince 
to take command of the stand- 
ing forces in Scotland in his 
interest, helped in some degree 
to restore order, if not harmony. 
Mackay’s position was a deli- 
cate one, as the Prince had not 
yet been formally recognised by 
the Scottish Parliament as King 
of Scotland. The Parliament 
appointed a ‘“Committie for 
secureing the peace,” who gave 
in their report on March 18, 
recommending, first, the “ levie- 
ing of the Earle of Levine's 
regiment,” and, secondly, stat- 
ing, “It is also ther opinion 
that the Canoniers and artillerie 
men be drawen together under 
the command of Mr Sledzer, 
and receive the Estates pay 
Imediately, and to continow 
and be maintained thereat, as 
they were formerly, he giveing 
his oath of fidelitie to the Es- 
tates.” ‘Which report,” the 
Scottish Acts of Parliament 
proceed to relate, “being heard 
and considered by the Estates, 
they approved the first article 
thereof, anent the levieing of 
the Earl of Levine’s regiment, 
and also the second article 
anent the artileriemen. And 
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Doe appoynt and nominat Mr 
Sledzer to command y™ as 
formerly, He giveing his oath 
of fidelitie to the meeting.” 

No time was lost in the 
execution of the first of the 
two measures ordered for the 
“secureing of the peace.” The 
Earl of Leven was already on 
the spot with his officers, com- 
posed of Scottish noblemen and 
gentlemen who had been obliged 
to take refuge in Holland during 
James II.’s reign, and with a 
full complement of arms and 
accoutrements. Recruiting was 
begun on the following day, 
March 19, and in the incredibly 
short space of four hours the 
whole regiment was enlisted to 
its intended establishment of 
800 men, probably from among 
the men of the trained bands 
of the City of Edinburgh. 
Originally named the Earl of 
Leven’s or the Edinburgh Regi- 
ment, it subsequently earned a 
great reputation as the 25th 
Foot, which it has enhanced 
under its present title of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
The first duty of the newly 
raised regiment was to take 
immediate possession of the 
Parliament House, and guard 
it till all danger to the Estates 
from the partisans of James II. 
was at an end. 

The second of the defensive 
measures ordered by Parlia- 
ment did not proceed with any- 
thing like such exemplary 
smoothness and _ despatch, 
owing to the flat refusal of 
the commander of the artil- 
lery to have anything to do 
with the Estates and their 
“appoyntments.”  Slezer had 
been granted his first commis- 
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sion in Scotland by Charles IL, 
and had received many favours 
from that monarch and from 
James IT., both before and after 
the latter’s succession to the 
throne. He was therefore not 
prepared at a moment’s notice 
to renounce nearly twenty years’ 
allegiance to the line of his law- 
ful sovereign, at the bidding of 
a Parliament with which he had 
little sympathy. Moreover, the 
cause of the Stuarts, hopeless 
as it was by this time in Eng- 
land, was by no means yet 
irrevocably lost in Scotland. 
The garrison of Edinburgh 
Castle remained true to the 
king, and was held for him by 
the Duke of Gordon for many 
weeks after this date. Three 
days before, the Duke had been 
summoned by the Estates to 
surrender the castle, and on his 
refusal had been publicly pro- 
claimed a “traytor and rebel,” 
terms that he might have ap- 
plied with equal, if not greater, 
justice to the members of the 
Kstates. Slezer’s loyalty cost 
him dear, and but for the wise 
and great-hearted tolerance of 
the Prince of Orange might 
well have proved his ruin. In 
the records of Parliament we 
read that “Mr Sledzer being 
called and haveing refuised to 
give his oath of fidelitie to the 
meeting, warrand was given to 
secure him, until he find caution 
not to return to the castle.” 
Accordingly he was arrested 
and thrown into the Canongate 
Tolbooth, none too pleasant a 
spot to be imprisoned in, if con- 
temporary accounts are to be 
believed. The amazing lack of 
any of the most elementary 
sanitary arrangements, or even 
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of the commonest decencies of 
modern civilisation, that pre- 
vailed in Edinburgh at this 
period had richly earned for it 
the unsavoury reputation of 
being the most fetid capital in 
Europe. If such was the con- 
dition of the city in general, it 
can be readily imagined that 
life in the confined precincts of 
a common jail must to an officer 
and a gentleman have been 
wellnigh intolerable. 

The condition attached to the 
Act in which the Estates “doe 
appoynt and nominat Mr Sled- 
zer to draw together and com- 
mand as formerly the Canoniers 
and artillerie men ’’—viz., that 
he should “give his oath of 
fidelitie to the meeting ”»—very 
likely indicates some doubt on 
their part whether he was to be 
regarded as friend or foe, as well 
perhaps as a determination that 
in the latter case his services 
should at any rate not be left 
at the disposal of the “ traytors 
and rebels” who were holding 
the castle. As they were about 
to lay a regular siege to the 
castle to compel a surrender 
which could not be obtained by 
less violent means, it was a 
matter of considerable import- 
ance to have on their side the 
chief engineer of Scotland, who 
not only was one of the few men 
in the country who had any 
experience of the methods of 
conducting a siege, but had 
also an intimate professional 
knowledge of Edinburgh Castle, 
its weak points, the stores and 
ammunition it contained, and 
its capacities in general for 
making a long defence. Their 
chagrin, therefore, must have 
been proportionately great when 
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they discovered that Slezer en- 
tirely declined to place his ex- 
perience at their command. 
Nor did their resentment 
cease even after the death of 
Dundee, in the very hour of his 
victory over General Mackay 
at Killiecrankie, had given the 
deathblow to the hopes of the 
Stuart party. They had indeed 
released Slezer from the Tol- 
booth nearly two months earlier, 
on June 3; but in September of 
the same year Mackay, the Scot- 
tish commander-in-chief, took 
the trouble to write officially to 
urge that “Sletcher” should 
not be “imployed any more 
in this Kingdom, having abso- 
lutely denied to serve his Ma- 
jestie at my arryvall from Eng- 
land, when ther was most need 
for him.” 

There certainly was need of 
some more skilful hand and 
head to direct the siege than 
General Mackay had at his 
disposal. Operations began in 
a half-hearted way at first. 
The Edinburgh ‘Courant,’ then 
recently started on its long 
career, announces on March 25, 
1689, that “the Guards that 
block up the Castle and the 
Garrison in it fire often one at 
the other with Small-shot, but 
little harm is as yet done, few 
on both sides wounded, none 
killed.” But they soon began 
to warm to their work. On 
March 30 several are recorded 
as killed and wounded, and 
vigorous fighting continued, 
with occasional pauses for par- 
leys which came to nothing, all 
through April and on into 
May. On the 18th April 
“Lt.-General Mackay’s men, 
and the Castle, fire fiercely one 
at the other. This day more 
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Cannon, Mortar pieces, bombs 
&c., are arriv'd from London, 
so that speedily there will be 
smart work betwixt them.” 
Nevertheless so stoutly did the 
beleaguered garrison defend 
themselves that the siege had 
continued for close on three 
months, causing the loss of half 
the defenders as well as severe 
damage to the castle and the 
houses inside it, before the Duke 
of Gordon was compelled, chiefly 
by the exhaustion of his sup- 
plies, to surrender upon dis- 
cretion on June 13. 

Nearly all this time Slezer 
was imprisoned in the Tolbooth. 
How the rest of his artillery 
company were faring does not 
appear, or whether they were 
fighting with or against the 
Duke of Gordon. Being all 
foreigners not long imported 
into Scotland, they were un- 
likely to have any strong bias 
towards either of the contend- 
ing parties, or to have been 
actuated by any other motives 
than those of self-interest. An 
order of the Estates, issued on 
April 8, directing that “the 
artillerymen and gunners re- 
ceive two months’ pay,” sug- 
gests that the rank and file of 
the company had cast in their 
lot with the winning side. 
Possibly the offer of two months’ 
pay was thrown out as an in- 
ducement to gain the men, 
already dismayed and _bewil- 
dered by the loss of their com- 
manding officer, wholly over to 
the side of the Estates. From 
the letter of General Mackay 
already mentioned it would 
appear that the attacking ar- 
tillery during the siege were 
under the management of a 
deserter from the castle gar- 
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rison, “one Mr Forbes, Master 
Gunner of the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, who .. . hath been of 
great use for the reduction of 
the Castle by his continuall 
and indeffatiquable pains: upon 
which account I gave him a 
provisionall order to exercise 
the charge of Lieutenant of the 
Arteyllerie, ther being none so 
fit for it, Sletcher having abso- 
lutely refused to serve his 
Majestie, and Duree, though 
useful as an Ingeneur, not 
understanding the Arteyllerie 
so well as this man.” 

On June 13 the castle sur- 
rendered, any hope of a suc- 
cessful defence having been lost 
some time previously. Ten days 
before, Slezer had been released 
from prison on the somewhat 
peculiar plea that urgent private 
affairs required his presence in 
England. He represented to 
the Privy Council that “for 
some weeks he had been a close 
prisoner in the Canongate 
Tolbooth by their order, till 
now his private affairs urg- 
ently requiring his presence 
in England, he was obliged to 
crave his liberation, which, con- 
ceiving that he knew himself 
to be of a disposition peaceable 
and regular, he thought they 
might well grant.” He had 
petitioned Parliament for his 
release a month earlier, for on 
May 1 the Acts relate, “ Peti- 
tion of Mr Sletcher, Ingeneur, 
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for his Liberation read and con- 
tinued, but thereafter remitted 
to Major - General Mackay.” 
Mackay evidently had not been 
disposed to show any mercy ; 
but the Privy Council proved 
more considerate, and not 
only granted his release from 
the Tolbooth, but furnished 
him with a pass to go south- 
ward, 

Three months in the Tolbooth 
had cooled Slezer’s enthusiasm 
for the Stuarts, and impressed 
him with the policy of frankly 
throwing in his lot with 
William III. The private 
affairs that so urgently re- 
quired his presence in England 
were no doubt the importance 
of hastening to London to in- 
gratiate himself with the new 
king, and employ any interest 
he had at Court to regain his 
appointment as commander of 
the Scottish Artillery. Accord- 
ingly he proceeded to travel 
south without delay.1 London 
was crowded with former ad- 
herents of the late king, especi- 
ally from Scotland, tumbling 
over one another in their eager- 
ness to protest their loyalty 
to William. Amongst them 
Slezer was fortunate to find 
his old chief, the late master of 
James II.’s ordnance in Scot- 
land, General Douglas, who 
must have already made his 
peace and been accepted at 
Court. He furnished Slezer 





1 He made several journeys to London on various occasions, but never men- 
tions how long they took him. The post at this time was carried from the 
English to the Scottish capital, a distance of 400 miles, on horseback at the rate 
of 100 miles a-day. English parliamentary proceedings of Saturday could be 
read in the Edinburgh ‘Courant’ on the morning of the following Thursday. 
Ordinary passengers must have travelled at considerably less speed. Thirty 
years later the journey by coach occupied seven days in the summer months ; 
though in 1715 the Duke of Argyll, posting down to Scotland in ‘‘ utmost haste,” 


accomplished it in six. 
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with the following letter of 
introduction to the king :— 


“ May it pleas your Majestie, 

“The bearer, John Sletsher, high 
Germain, did imediatly command 
under me when I ues Master off 
Ordinance in Scotland, he ues prin- 
cipall Ingenieur, and is both very 
ueel inclyned for your Majesties 
service, and very capable as any in 
the Three Kingdoms: he will giv 
your Majestie particular and exact 
accounts off things necessary for the 
traine off artilerie in that cuntrie, 
and in what order it is into at 
present. This I judged my'dutie to 
inform your Majestie, since I am, 
May it pleas your Majestie, Your 
Majesties most faithfull submissive 
servant and subject, 

“Ja. Doua ass, 


‘* LONDON, 24 July 1689.” 


The writer of a short life of 
Slezer in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ speaks of 
his renewing his acquaintance 
with the king on the occasion 
of this visit to the Court. Itis 
of course possible that Slezer 
had made the acquaintance of 
the Prince of Orange when he 
went on his recruiting expedi- 
tion to Holland eight years 
previously, though there is no 
positive mention of the fact in 
any of the numerous letters he 
wrote home on that occasion. 
He is certainly not likely to 
have been known to him before 
that, for when Slezer first 
came to Scotland in 1669 Wil- 
liam was only eighteen years 
of age, and throughout his 
minority had lived in great 
seclusion, the fortunes of the 
House of Orange having been 
at a very low ebb ever since 
the death of his father in 1651. 
Moreover, the terms of General 
Drummond’s letter undoubtedly 
imply that Slezer was’ being 
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introduced to William as a 
complete stranger. It seems 
probable, therefore, that he 
owed his new commission as 
commander of the artillery not 
so much to any previous ac- 
quaintance with the king as to 
the strong recommendations of 
General Douglas and perhaps 
other friends. The commander- 
in-chief in Scotland, as has 
been seen, was still so incensed 
at Slezer’s refusal to serve 
under him at the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle that he had 
written to the Minister, Lord 
Melville, urging his being dis- 
missed the service altogether. 
In fact, he had actually filled 
up his post by giving it provi- 
sionally to another man, named 
Forbes, for whose permanent 
appointment he urged Lord 
Melville to obtain the king’s 
sanction. “I earnestly desire 
that your Lordship would be 
pleased to speak to his Majes- 
tie, that he may reward his 
[Forbes] services with the place 
of Lieutenant of his Arteylerie 
in Scotland.” But in nothing 
did William III, display his 
statesmanship more promin- 
ently than in his readiness to 
believe that the men who had 
been most loyal to his prede- 
cessor and father-in-law would 
be most likely to render faithful 
service to himself. In spite, 
therefore, of General Mackay’s 
representations, Slezer was re- 
instated in command of the 
Scottish Artillery, under the 
title of “Captain of the Artil- 
lery Company and Surveyor 
of the Magazine in Scotland.” 
His commission was signed by 
the king at Kensington on the 


11th January 1690, 
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The Rossbodenthal Avalanche. 


THE ROSSBODENTHAL AVALANCHE. 


AVALANCHES are among the 
most familiar of Alpine pheno- 
mena. There is hardly a spot 
in the mountains where their 
voices are not heard, and in 
some places they are to be seen 
daily, falling “during business 
hours” every few minutes. 
Such avalanches are nearly 
all due to the same cause—the 
giving way of a portion of a 
glacier, and its fall over the 
edge of a cliff. They occur 
most often in the afternoon, or 
immediately after sunset. In 
the afternoon, the overhanging 
ice falls by its own weight, 
when the sun has melted the 
attachments which kept it in 
position ; in the evening it falls 
when the freezing of the water 
in the crevices of the glacier 
behind thrusts it forward ever 
so little and destroys its equili- 
brium. A few hundred tons of 
glacier ice, tumbling down a 
few hundred feet, make a fine 
roar, and occasionally, when a 
broad cornice gives way, the 
effect is really beautiful, like 
Niagara, but whiter and on a 
larger scale. 

But, as a rule, such ava- 
lanches are not impressive to 
the eye. Byron, who was a 
lover of the mountains, and, as 
“Manfred” shows, sufficiently 
impressionable, watched them 
falling from the Jungfrau into 
the Triimletenthal, and in his 
diary thus notes the occurrence : 
“Climbed the Wengen moun- 
tain; left the horse, took off 
my coat, and climbed to the 
summit. Heard the avalanches 


falling every five minutes 
nearly.” Of course he must 
have seen the puffs of ice-dust 
that they raised on the hillside 
opposite, only two miles away, 
but he did not think the sight 
worth mentioning. These sum- 
mer avalanches, however, bear 
hardly any resemblance to the 
monstrous falls of snow and ice 
and rocks which occur in winter 
and spring, when the conditions 
are different. In winter, the 
prolonged snowstorms pile up 


, the snow on the upper shelves 


and slopes of the mountains 
to a prodigious height, and 
this high snow is, at all 
seasons, extraordinarily hard 
and gravelly—a truth of which 
Leonardo da Vinci seems to 
have had an inkling when he 
wrote that no snow, only “hail,” 
falls in the highest Alps. Any- 
how it forms a very loosely com- 
pacted mass, and when at length 
it topples over by its own 
weight, it makes one of the 
Staub -lawinen, or dust ava- 
lanches, the spray of which is 
often five or six thousand feet 
in height. 

These are the avalanches 
proper to winter, and their 
“pitches” being known, they 
are not greatly feared. The 
dreaded avalanches are those 
of the spring, when the surface 
of the piled-up snow becomes 
melted by the sun; and the 
water, soaking through, welds 
it into a compact mass. When 
at length this slips, the thing 
goes leaping down, like a cannon- 
ball, the size of the Bank of 
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England, taking unexpected 
directions from its impact on 
cliff and moraine, and often 
dealing death and destruction 
to spots that, for centuries, 
have been deemed secure. In- 
deed the course of these aval- 
anches, locally known as Grund- 
lawinen, is often so eccentric as 
to suggest that it has been 
largely determined by the elect- 
ricity generated in their de- 
scent. An avalanche of this 
kind but rarely lays itself out 
in a convenient place for the 
world to study; but such a 
one fell last spring from the 
Fletschhorn, and, quite incident- 


ally, buried the Simplon road . 


under forty feet of débris. It 
is still lying there, some way 
down on the southern side of 
the Pass, though the Italian 
frontier is still six miles away. 
It is quite 1500 feet below the 
highest point of the road, which, 
just north of the Hospice, reaches 
an elevation of 6595 feet. The 
spot is familiar to thousands, 
being little more than half a 
nile off the village of Simplon 
(or Simpeln in the vernacular), 
the principal stopping-place of 
the Federal diligence. 

Three valleys hereabouts run 
westward from the Pass into 
the mountains. The most 
southerly is the long and beau- 
tiful Zwischbergenthal,  fre- 
quented chiefly by smugglers. 
Next comes the Laquinthal, 
where the few remaining cha- 
mois of the district await ex- 
termination. The most nor- 
therly is the Rossbodenthal. 
It curves upwards under the 
snowy Fletschhorn, opening out 
like a fan, the larger half of the 
fan being filled by the lofty 
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Rossboden glacier, the smaller 
northern half by the Griesseren 
glacier. Of all the ways be- 
tween Simplon and the Saas 
valley, the Rossboden Pass is the 
shortest and most frequented. 
Up the valley the path went, 
at first almost entirely through 
wood, then over the excellent 
pasture of the Rossboden Alp, 
and by a sheep-track gained a 
little basin of ice shut in by 
rocks seamed with gullies, giving 
access to the watershed. The 
middle reaches of the Simplon 
are stern and bare, a character 
which they owe to the local 
wind, which is so bitter that 
even the hardiest cereal (doubt- 
less for lack of insect pollen- 
carriers) fails to seed. “ Kein 
Schwarzbrod hier,” say pity- 
ingly the peasants from neigh- 
bouring valleys, accustomed to 
see good crops of rye ripening 
a thousand feet higher. It 
possessed, however, one bit of 
smiling landscape, and that 
was where the Rossbodenthal 
joined the main valley. On the 
right, the traveller descending 
the Pass came on a breadth of 
green meadows, curving round 
at the base of a wood, up which 
you looked across to the Fletsch- 
horn snows. Beyond there was 
more wood raised high above 
the road and veiling the grisli- 
ness of the moraine. On the 
left were more meadows, dotted 
with spinneys of larch, with a 
trout - stream, which turned 
sharply, close against a steep 
wooded slope, and was lost to 
view. But this smiling prospect 
will gladden the sight of the 
traveller no more. 

Shortly before seven in the 
morning of the 19th of March 
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in last year, an avalanche fell 
from a spur of the Fletschhorn, 
the great glittering snow peak 
that towers over the Simplon. 
It started in the direction of 
the village, struck a lower knob 
of the range, locally called the 
Rossbodenhorn, carrying off a 
vast mass of rock, cannoned 
against the Alp opposite, turned 
almost at right angles, swept 
down the Rossbodenthal, covered 
every inch of its floor with grey 
rock, obliterated the wooded 
knolls and the meadows at its 
mouth, crossed the highway, 
spread over the meadows be- 
yond, covered in the stream, 
and finally brought up amongst 
the trees of the steep wood on 
the eastern side of the main 
Simplon valley. The ruin 
wrought by the mass of flying 
ice and rock when it struck 
such objects as trees and chalets 


can easily be imagined; but the 
wounds inflicted by the wind it 
raised have left scars that are 


still more impressive. The 
trees on the higher north side 
of the valley were not touched 
by the débris—they were all 
sawn off some twenty inches 
from the ground by the wind. 
After crossing the road _ its 
speed was evidently diminish- 
ing, and there the damage was 
done by the actual impact of 
the blocks of ice. 

And nobody heard it fall! 
That is really a unique circum- 
stance in the history of ava- 
lanches. Half a mile farther 
down the road is the large 
village of Simplon, and the 
people were awake, but nobody 
heard a sound. The local ex- 
planation is that there were 
two metres of fresh snow on the 
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ground; but when one considers 
the displacement of matter and 
the height through which it 
fell, this explanation is hardly 
satisfactory. Its starting-point 
was some ten thousand five 
hundred feet above sea-level ; 
where it came to rest is 
between five and six thousand. 
Roughly speaking, it is a thou- 
sand yards long and two 
hundred and fifty wide. Where 
it crossed the road the depth 
before the summer’s melting 
was forty feet : it is now twenty- 
five. Four metres, or thirteen 
feet, is a minimum estimate of its 
original thickness. The amount 
of rock that it brought down 
was also abnormal (there are 
scores of blocks as big as 
cottages), a circumstance which 
at first led to the belief that it 
was simply a landslip; but the 
theory has been disposed of by 
the excavations made later in 
search of the road. Anyhow, 
we have here a million tons of 
solid matter, descending, with 
one or two bumps, five thousand 
feet. Certainly one would ex- 
pect that the noise would be 
proportionateto the blast caused 
by the displacement of the air, 
and that this was tremendous 
is plain. Indeed the exact 
spots where its greatest force 
was expended, where it slack- 
ened, and where it ceased, are 
marked in the forest. 

The miracles worked by an 
avalanche blast are among the 
commonplaces of the subject. 
At Randa, for instance, when 
the snout of the Bies glacier 
fell, every wooden house in the 
village, a quarter of a mile off, 
was laid flat. When the late 
Signor Marinelli and his guides 
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were ascending the right bank 
of the wide Macugnaga glacier, 
the wind of an ice avalanche 
rushing down the left bank 
dashed them to pieces against 
the rocks. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible to be close to an ava- 
lanche and not feel the blast, 
but it is exceptional. In June 
1871 Mr Tuckett was actually 
caught by an avalanche, or at 
least in the fringe of one. He 
was on the Eiger glacier, when 
a piece of the ice-cliff that lies 
at the foot of the steep hollow 
between the Gross and Klein 
Eiger gave way. It came down 
its natural couloir, filling it to 
the brim, then surged over the 
rocky wall and swept down 
towards Mr Tuckett and his 
guides, who ran for their lives. 
“The next instant,” he writes, 
“we saw no more. A frozen 


cloud swept over us, entirely 


concealing us from one another, 
and still we were untouched— 
at least I knew that I was— 
and still we ran another half 
second and the mist had 
passed, and there lay the body 
of the monster, whose head was 
still careering away at light- 
ning speed below us, motionless, 
rigid,and harmless.” When the 
party stopped to take breath 
they were twelve yards from 
its edge, and indeed Ulrich 
Lauener was actually struck 
in the legs by the ice frag- 
ments. Mr Tuckett worked 
out the bulk of his avalanche 
at 450,000 tons, and yet, close 
as he was to it, he neither felt 
nor noticed anything like the 
great blasts that have been 
noted on other like occasions. 
Mr Tuckett’s experience was 
on a fairly open mountain 
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side, but in similarly open 
situations not only has the 
thunder been heard but the 
wind felt. 

In September 1877 the writer 
was standing with the late Lord 
Galloway on the little platform 
outside the Grands Mulets hut. 
The weather had turned per- 
fect after heavy snow. The 
sun had just set, and the al- 
pine glow was at its rosiest, 
when the prolonged thunder 
of an avalanche startled the 
silence, and simultaneously we 
found ourselves in a blinding 
snowstorm. We rushed in 
and shut the door; but the 
snow poured in through the 
small window as if pumped 
from a fire-hose, and we had 
to close the shutters to keep 
it out. In half a minute all 
was still again, though the 
rocks were faintly powdered. 
Early next morning, after 
walking for about an_ hour, 
we passed over the body of 
the avalanche. It lay high 
on the Petit Plateau, the snow 
valley that leads up to the 
heights of Mont Blane, be- 
tween the ridge which is a 
sort of continuation of the 
Mont Maudit on the left and 
the buttresses of the Dome du 
Gouter on the right. It was 
the cornice of the Gouter cliff 
that had, in fact, fallen, pushed 
off by the first click of frost 
after sundown. It stood with 
a square edge some __ thirty 
inches high above the surface 
of the snow, though probably 
there was a little more than 
this below. It was about 
seven hundred yards long and 
two hundred wide, and it fell 
(though practically in one 
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jump) perhaps a thousand feet. 
With a mass only a fifth of 
the Simplon avalanche, and a 
descent of only a fifth of the 
distance, it raised a din to 
wake the seven sleepers, and 
made a blinding snowstorm in 
the open, three times as far 
as is the village (where not a 
sound was heard) from the 
scene of the disaster of March 
in last year. 

Curiously enough, there is 
practically nothing on _ the 
mountain-side to mark the 
place whence the Rossooden 
avalanche fell. The autopsy 
conducted by the road en- 
gineers has shown that it was 
not a mere Berg-sturz or land- 
slip, for it is largely, even pre- 
dominantly, composed of ice. 
And landslips usually leave 
unmistakable scars, as _ wit- 
ness the Rossberg rocks after 
ninety-five years of weathering. 
Neither does it, in this respect, 
resemble the Altels disaster of 
1895, when a great piece of the 
glacier broke away on to the 
Gemmi, overwhelmed the Alp 
below, crossed the torrent, and 
ran a long way up the opposite 
slope. To this day the side of 
Altels looks as if a monster 
had bitten a great piece out of 
it, and the toothmark remains 
in the square wall of ice that 
overhangs the smooth bared 
rock. That avalanche, which 
cost six lives, and, in general 
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behaviour, presents points of 
similarity to that of the Ross- 
bodenthal, was certainly not 
silent, for its thunder was 
heard at Frutigen, ten miles 
away. Probably the explana- 
tion of nothing having been 
heard at Simplon is to be found 
in the last twist that the Ross- 
bodenthal takes, which may 
have caused the vibrations to be 
sent compactly up the desolate 
and uninhabited valley opposite, 
that leads to the Alpien glacier 
and the Monte Leone. It is 
just possible, too, that some of 
its alleged eccentricity may 
have been due to its being in a 
sense a combination of the 
Staub-lawine and the Berg-sturz, 
and to its moving, in conse- 
quence of its composite texture, 
with somewhat less speed than 
usual. The uniformity with 
which it has plastered the un- 
fortunate valley with a perfect 
amalgam of rock and ice is at 
any rate consonant with this 
view. In comparatively few 
years the ice will no doubt 
melt to a large extent, but the 
débris will abide. The spectacle 
of a ruined valley, all its green 
of wood and pasture turned to 
grey, is never a cheerful one; 
but in the case of the Ross- 
bodenthal it is made inexpress- 
ibly sad by the certainty that 
it will remain a ruin for cen- 
turies to come. 

REGINALD HUGHES. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.! 


PART IV.—THE CONQUEST—continued. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MR FIGG. 


FRoM the moment that Rab 
left me at Liverpool Street I 
was in a fever to have him 
within sight again. Away 
from me, he had me at an 
advantage: even with me, in 
truth, the advantage was all 
with him. But face to face 
with him— greatly as I ab- 
horred the situation—I could 
at least have an inkling of 
his next move, to checkmate 
him or to try to checkmate 
him. 

He turned up at Westmin- 
ster at midday, and on one 
pretence and another I kept 
him engaged with me through- 
out the afternoon. James 
Clephane joined us for an hour. 
I was conscious of a stiffness in 
his manner to me, which I could 
not explain by the presence of 
Rab Cuick; for towards the 
Rascal he showed, if not gra- 
ciousness, at least a tolerance 
that was surprising. Thereafter 
I asked Rab to dine with me. 
So long as we were in Lon- 
don I would not leave him an 
hour alone if I could help it 
—of that I was determined. 
If he was to hear Mrs Righ- 
ton’s further story, I would 
hear it. What puzzled me 
was that he was so readily 
persuaded to remain in town, 
instead of running off to the 
“ Silly Roach.” “You'll dine 


with me?” I had said; and 
he was ready. “It’s our last 
night in London,” was my 
explanation of the unusual 
invitation; but I made it 
without any belief that it 
threw dust in the eyes of Mr 
Rab Cuick: and if I had, his 
manner of accepting the invi- 
tation must have disillusioned 
me. I would not dine him at 
my hotel; and while I was 
humming and hawing as to 
where to take him, “ Have 
you been to Fenton’s?” he 
said. It was a restaurant in 
a little street off Piccadilly 
Circus, or maybe it was only 
in that neighbourhood ; it was 
Rab who led the way to it. 
He had been there late one 
night, he told me; had supped 
there... with ...with... 
He did not complete the in- 
formation. “It’s not like your 
hotel,” he said; “it’s a quiet 
place —so far as respectable 
folk, the like of your friends, 
go. You'll not ken yourself 
there, Mr Shirra. Better!— 
nobody’ll ken you. It’s a bit 
gay, and full of life. But it’s 
our last night in London,— 
so you say,—which is a handy 
excuse for a multitude of— 
extravagances.” 

Among the cloud of his im- 
pertinences that phrase, “so 
you say,’ stung me sharply. 





1 Copyright, 1901, by Dodd, Mead, & Co., in the United States of America. 
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My scheme of compromise had 
been adopted, and my work 
in London was finished. I 
was free to travel down to 
Scotland the next day, and 
certainly Mr Trail would ex- 
pect me to. There was a plan 
in my head of going down to 
the “Silly Roach” the next 
day and travelling North over- 
night; Sunday morning, at 
any rate, must find me re- 
porting to Mr Trail. But I 
had no reason to assume that 
Rab would return home so 
soon. I could make certain 
that his expenses would not 
be allowed for a single day 
longer; but the man was a 
marvel in his handling of 
ways and means. As he said 
himself, when the worst came 
to the worst he could live by 
snuffing up the east wind, like 
Job’s cuddies. 

I was tired and sleepy. I 
had only snatched another 
hour’s sleep before midday. 
Yet I cannot deny that I 
found the meal diverting. I 
think he laid himself out to 
amuse me. He had his choice 
of wine, and made it discreetly. 
“The privilege of hospitality,” 
he said, “to pay the piper 
without having called the tune. 
It puts the table upon a moral 
basis. This is the pure 
Pineau, the real Burgundy,” 
he went on, fingering his 
glass, and then fell into an 
entertaining prattle about 
wines — about vintages, and 
comet years, and the quirks 
of national tastes—that made 
me wonder. “It’s gracious 
of you to pretend to forget- 
fulness of my being a bit of 
& connoisseur,” he said. I 
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ought to have struck him a 
blow of filial indignation for 
his audacity in referring to 
his smuggling days; but he 
only tickled me. The pure 
Pineau, it is to be feared, was 
compromising my virtue. I 
said, “You've had a multi- 
farious career.” 

“In my time, in my time!” 
crowed he. “Did I ever tell 
you o’ my jaunt to Holland?” 

I shook my head, determined 
not to admit acquaintance with 
my grandfather’s story. But 
of a sudden the conversation 
in the woodyard fluttered into 
my mind, as if it were seeking 
an entrance into the story that 
was building itself up in my 
mind, and I, half consciously, 
pricked up my ears. He was 
a man who, you could imagine, 
was able to see you prick up 
your ears. 

“Maybe I will—some day,” 
he continued. “A voyage of ad- 
venture, that—adventure and 
discovery— my first and last! 
Till in the autumn of my days, 
with life in the fall, you gave 
me this trip to London, A 
kind o’ weather - breeder, as 
I doubt: there’s foul weather 
to follow. . . . Well, well, I 
wouldn’t ha’ missed it for the 
world.” 

“Took at it!” he cried, with 
his eyes sparkling at the com- 
ing-and-going movement of the 
place. ‘London! it’s like a 
book, a novelle, though so 
homely with it all that you 
seem to read it by your ain 
fireside. When I go back to 
the North, preserve me! it will 
be with a fountain o’ gaiety. 
This week here has debauched 
my sobriety of nature. Up 
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in the North we've lost the 
leisure, or the time, or breath- 
ing-space among our solemn 
endeavours,—somehow or other 
we've grown wersh. Ours is 
laughter of a kind that waits 
to laugh at a man, be’t our- 
selves; never at folly, but aye 
at a man seen in the daft light 
of his foolishness. And nowa- 
days only the nat’rals are daft, 
and them we shut up in the 
poorhouse. So that a body, 
impatient like me, wi’ a taste 
for the essence of the thing, 
maun aye be compounding 
mischief for myself if I’m to 
get satisfaction. It was wont 
to be a different place, Scot- 
land—a daft, jokey place. 
How the change came beats 
me. Gone out wi’ the oat- 
meal, maybe. Maybe folk are 
like trout, that turn from rain- 
bow colours to mud through a 


change o’ feeding.” 
A lull had fallen on the 


traffic when he rose from 
the table. “I maun make a 
move,” said he. “I promised 
our illustrious friend on the 
Press a call th’ night.” 

“Mr Figg?” said I. He 
nodded. Well, the further 
pain of Mr Figg’s company 
should not interfere with my 
plan of shadowing Rab. When 
I proposed to go with him, 
he hesitated for a second only. 
“We've driven on an errand 
to the Pruss before!” he said, 
gaily, and called a hansom. 

Mr Figg lived somewhere 
among a nest of squares off 
the Pentonville Road. The 
house at which we pulled up, 
with its face deeply veiled by 
the summer gloaming, had a 
country, tea-rose simplicity of 
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air; so that the squalor dis- 
covered when the door was 
opened to us distressed me 
as a coarse word would in 
the mouth of an apple-cheeked 
wench. Mr Figg’s appearance 
on our summons was preluded 
by his voice somewhere up in 
the shell of the building, mixed 
with others, women’s, rising 
and falling to the opening and 
shutting of a door. I thought 
I should like to see Mr Figg’s 
womenkind. When he came 
downstairs he was flinging his 
cloak over his shoulders. 

“T won’t ask you in,” he 
greeted us. ‘“ There’s a res- 
taurant in the Upper Street. 
A cab! Cabs! for three of 
us.” He slapped his trouser- 
pocket, which jingled. ‘ Walk, 
say you? On, then! You 
can understand,’ —he turned 
to me, with a curious mixture 
of apology and defiance,—“ the 
like of me—out in the world 
all day—content with a plain 
nest to creep to o’ nights.” 

I begged him to put himself 
to no trouble, as we had just 
dined. 

“But you'll sup? We would 
not? Nor, then, would he. 
He had lunched—lunched late. 
The fact was, it was rather an 
important luncheon. We would 
wonder, he said, at the strange 
things people in his line are 
aye having little birds whisper 
in their ear.” 

“But we'll open a bottle,” 
cried he, leading the way into 
the restaurant, with a swag- 
gering fling of his cloak. 

The indifference he assumed 
in throwing down his paper 
note showed that the Bank of 
England’s indebtedness to him 
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for five pounds sterling was 
of rare occurrence. He grew 
louder and more swaggering, 
and gulped down the cham- 
pagne. It dawned on me that 
the man was tipsy. What 
deceived me, making me doubt- 
ful, was a dissoluteness of 
nature, a hysterical drunken- 
ness, not of wine, such as I 
had not met with in life before. 
Rab, I could see, was watching 
him with a deadly interest. 
He would etherise his mind 
with a flattering word, and 
then stick a feeling-needle into 
it, as a doctor will probe an 
abscess in search of vital cor- 
ruption. The man’s talk was 
the bubbling-up of all the 
disaffection of ill-condition. I 
had never conceived the like. 
It overran society, and religion, 
and love, and all the sacred 
tokens of the hearth, heaping 
upon them its sickening, filthy 
abuse. It was anarchy, and 
epileptic. I remembered Char- 
lotte’s disgust at the mention 
of the man’s name. To think 
that she may have suffered 
this ! 

With the mounting wine the 
man began to vapour about 
himself, discovering a frightful 
and hysterical egoist,—himself 
the skeleton whom all his ill- 
conditioned, crapulous opinions 
were designed to cover. There 
was more money in his pocket, 
it seemed. He flourished it, 
flushed by the triumph of pos- 
session. Out of his incoherent 
swaggering, however, I seemed 
to be able to piece a not entirely 
incoherent reference to the sub- 
ject of my own thoughts. I 
was instinctively conscious of 
Rab’s needle, still delicately and 
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surely at work. Yet I could 
swear that even in the process 
some understanding, as to the 
reticence made necessary by my 
presence, established itself be- 
tween the experimenter and his 
victim. The money the man 
was flourishing was the price 
of silence: I did not know 
enough then to label them 
blackmail. Silence about what? 
about whom? TI could not 
gather. Rab’s research seemed 
directed to some other end. 

It was time to be going, Rab 
said at length, and I found my- 
self in the crowded street of 
Islington with a tipsy man’s 
company added to the burden 
of the Rascal’s. 

In the open air, however, the 
vinous swagger vanished, and 
Figg fell into an amusing, 
gloomy, and dignified step. 
From that he was aroused 
presently, apparently by the 
sound of singing that reached 
us; for he uttered a fierce 
snarl, and strode off with us 
at his heels. 

We were again in the maze 
of streets and squares off the 
Pentonville Road, and at a 
corner of one of the busiest of 
them found an _ evangelistic 
party singing a hymn lustily 
to harmonium accompaniment. 
There was a fountain or statue 
or lamp-post—I forget exactly 
what — with a strong flank- 
ing of steps, beside which 
they had entrenched them- 
selves. Backing on it was a 
harmonium, at which a man 
sat playing. In a semicircle 
round him were the singers,— 
eight or nine women, and a 
man or two; leyond them an 
outer semicircle of auditors, 
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two or three deep. On _ the 
steps a tall, thin, old man, 
with a reverent chin on his 
breast, swayed on _ broken 
knees in an affecting, drunken 
emotion, which expressed itself 
in impressive repetition of the 
chorus. At the point where 
we touched the crowd, Figg 
had already made some com- 
motion, and I edged a place 
or two round the circle. 

“See their sanctimonious 
faces!” he shouted. The hymn 
swelled louder, evidently in ac- 
cordance with a well-known 
expedient for overcoming dis- 
sent. The faces of the singers 
were long and earnest; at an- 
other time I might have called 
them sanctimonious. It was 
Mr Figg who called them that, 
and I was ready with a de- 
fence of them in my own mind. 
How would he have had them ? 
You don’t sing hymns with a 
grin on your face! Was there 
anything, indeed, so pathetic 
and absurd and heroic at once 
as the assurance of this dozen 
of commonplace people seeking 
to be a leaven in the great 
mass of London! Mr Figg 
was so greatly on my nerves 
that these were my thoughts. 

The man at the harmonium 
had begun to speak. Beside 
me, I observed, between me and 
Mr Figg and Rab, was a middle- 
sized, dapper, horsey man, — 
horsey in feature and dress. 
An Irish horse-couper, or an 
Irishman and a horse -couper 
born and bred in London. A 
switch was stuck under one 
elbow. His fingers were busy 
cracking nuts, deftly scatter- 
ing the broken shells and flick- 
ing the kernel into his mouth, 


which at the proper moment 
opened to receive it, seemingly 
automatically. He had a cool 
and critical eye, which never 
was taken off the speaker by 
so much asa wink. The mouth 
and the eye seemed to belong 
to different men. 

The speaker was of the order 
Militant—militant Protestant. 
If we embraced the religion to 
which he invited us, be sure, 
he said, we should be reviled. 
Once, when giving his testi- 
mony, he was nearly killed by 
a flower-pot flung at his ’ead. 
It was down in a narrow street, 
Westminster way, off Stratton 
Ground. His ’ymn-book was 
knocked to smithereens, and 
the top of his ’armonium 
stopped in. The fiower - pot 
was thrown from a third-floor 
window by a Roman Catholic. 
* An’ served you bloomin’ well 
right!” I heard Mr Figg in 
comment. That, continued the 
speaker, was only one of the 
attacks he had suffered, in 
doing his Master’s work, from 
the Catholics. The Catholics 


“Stick to your own religion, 
guv nor,” said the man with the 
nuts, tapping the speaker's 
shoulder lightly with his 
switch over the row in front 
of him. 

“Hear, hear! Hear, hear!” 
rose Mr Figg’s voice. 

There was a slight commotion 
in his corner. Two evangel- 
ists were trying a conciliatory 
“My good man!” upon hin, 
and Rab was whistling rebellion 
in his teeth. 

The speaker gave Nuts 4 
good-natured nod ; and, leaving 
controversy, took up the Gospel 
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story. Nuts slipped his switch 
under his elbow. His mouth 
began to chew again, and his 
eye fixed the speaker with 
deadly neutrality. 

The old man on the steps 
took to groaning with so much 
unction that the two evangel- 
ists left Mr Figg, and took 
their place at his side. “Ay! 
Ay! It’sthe joy. Hallelujah!” 
His voice in corroboration of 
the speaker rose to a high 
quaver, and the two evangel- 
ists tried to quieten him. 

“ER ’sallright! ’E’s all right ! 
I'm ’ere!” cried Nuts, dispas- 
sionately tapping them with his 
switch, but never lifting his eye 
off the speaker. 

Rab had discovered in his 
corner a drunken Scots tramp, 
engaged in a theological dis- 
putation with himself. He 
addressed a word to him in 
the broadest tongue, and the 
tramp, emboldened by the 
sense of a countryman’s sup- 
port, changed his muttered 
debate for loud argument. 
“Td like to ken whaur the 
salvation comes in! . . . Hair- 
vest! ... Hairvest! Ay, the 
agricultural labourer. . . . To 
h wi religion! Be a 
genleman! What does Robbie 
Burns say? ...” 

The two evangelists came 
flying from the unctuous grey- 
beard on the steps to the ribald 
Scot. In a second the man’s 
disputatiousness took a new 
Shape, and he was meeting the 
zeal of the evangelists with an 
unsteady squaring-up to them 
in a revolution of closed fists. 

“Hands off! Hands off!” 
cries Figg, ‘The man has as 
much right to speak as you. 


I know the law! It’s a free 
country !” 

The tramp, mistaking his 
champion for the enemy, was 
now working the revolving 
fists towards Mr Figg. 

“Tl free country you, you 
scarecrow Machiavel!” he 
cried, and Mr Figg beat a 
retreat to my corner. 

Rab followed, ranging him- 
self on my other side, chort- 
ling. It was the first time, I 
think, I ever saw him laugh 
heartily. I was laughing my- 
self. The speaker had finished, 
and seated himself at the har- 
monium. 

Nuts stepped briskly into 
his place. 

“T would like to say a few 
words, gen’lemen!.. . 

Crash came an opening chord 
on the harmonium, and the 
singers dashed off into the first 
verse of a hymn. 

Nuts coolly cracked a shell, 
and stood critically surveying 
the performance. 

“Shame! Shame!” cried 
Figg. “It’s a free country.” 

“ Look out!” cries Rab; and 
Figg backed in terror of a fresh 
advance by the tramp. But he 
was tacking down the street to 
a song of Robbie Burns. 

The verse ended. Taking 
brisk advantage of the lull, 
Nuts briskly stepped forward 
again. 

*“* Gen’lemen. 
words.” 

Crash came the chord on the 
harmonium, and the chorus 
flung themselves with  tri- 
umphant gusto into the second 
verse. 

With a shrug of the shoulder, 
and a flick of shells, in profound 
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contempt, Nuts walked off. But 
Mr Figg was a raging devil. 
Rab had said something in his 
ear, and he forced himself 
through the circle, and stood 
shouting and gesticulating inthe 
face of the singers. The very 
cloak flung round his tall gaunt 
figure seemed draped in epi- 
leptic folds. The white, tense 
face surmounting it vibrated 
with hysterical fury. “Free 
Speech! Free Speech!” he 
foamed. There was something 
so demoniacal about him that 
I felt creepy. The man at 
the harmonium pounded on 
bravely ; but the chorus, the 
women in it and some of the 
men, gasped when they looked 
at him, and the sounds dried 
up in their mouths. 

Rab took me by the arm. 
“Come, Mr Shirra,” he said. 

“He'll get himself into mis- 
chief. Cannot you quieten 
him ?” 

Rab shook his head with a 
laugh. ‘ He’s too far gone,” 
he answered. 

The evangelist stewards came 
running up with a policeman. 
They broke the circle where we 
stood. “Oh! it’s him, is it?” 
the officer said, as he pushed 
his way through with a fine 
consequence. “I’ve missed him 
for a while.” 

“Come,” said Rab to me. 
“You don’t want to appear 
in a police-court case before 
you win back to St Brise.” 

The thought put me in a 
fright, and I walked off with 
him. “Free Speech! Free 
Speech! I represent the Press. 
The Free Press and Free 
Speech,” Figg’s voice followed 
us. 
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“T never saw anything like 
that,” I said, hurrying down 
the street. 

Rab laughed to _ himself, 
“Nor did I,” he said; “but 
I imagined what it would be 
like.” 

At the street corner we 
looked back. Two policemen 
now were marching a rocking 
figure in a black cloak through 
the crowd. 

“You egged him on,” I said 
a moment later, as we stood 
by the railings in one of the 
squares. 

“Huts!” said Rab. “He's 
better out of mischief; I'll may- 
be bail him off in the morning.” 

I do not know why his cal- 
lousness to Figg should have 
recalled to mind my own score 
against him; but it did. The 
real Pineau, perhaps, and Mr 
Figg’s vile champagne. Evi- 
dently Rab explained it by 
that. My gorge rose at him. 
I found myself dissolved in a 
fluent wrath, and determined 
to get to close quarters with 
him at last. 

“See, Rab Cuick!” I cried. 
“ There is something in all this 
I cannot fathom. What is it? 
You know. You can tell me, 
and must this night. In some 
incomprehensible way this Figg 
touches our lives. What is your 
knowledge of him? What is 
your understanding with him? 
—QO! it is not he alone. So 
it has been ever since I can re- 
member. . . . My grandfather, 
my father—scores, scores more. 
... O! it’s not Figg,” I cried 
desperately, “it is you that 
are in it! It is you I cannot 
fathom !” 

“Walk 


round the square. 
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There’s a bobby keeping an eye 
on us. To grips, is it?” he said 
mockingly, when he had drawn 
me off into another street and 
we fell into a slow walk again. 
“Well, I'll not beat about the 
bush with you. That burgundy 
and champagne—I’m not ac- 
customed to them. They seem 
to have sapped your customary 
discretion. They’ve seduced my 
tongue, and you maun charge 
them with its frailty... . You 
are in a maze, and you think I 
can get you out of it. Before I 
answer you, in what capacity 
do you ask? Is it as the lawyer 
for Clephane, the factor, with 
duties to your clients and it? 
Or is it—how shall I say it 
with sufficient delicacy, save 
as I’ve said it before?—is it 
not as a lawyer but as a 
man?” 

“The two do not clash,” I 


answered, fencing. 


“No? At least it needs a 
clever whip to drive them in 
double harness. But we'll take 
it as you say. Now, this auld 
story o’ Mrs Righton’s that’s 
worriting you, .. .” 

“ Auld ?” 

“ Auld to me, in the main.” 

“ But, man!” I cried in ex- 
citement, ‘do not you see what 
it means! With Hector Mac- 
Nab’s death the Den property 
—and Nochty is the pick of 
Clephane—went to Mirrin Mac- 
Nab, and with Mirrin MacNab 
to the Clephanes when she 
married the old laird. But it 
wasn’t hers to take with her, 
if this story is true and Christian 
Tullis and the young MacNab 
were wed.” 

“Tf they were wed,” says 


Rab. 
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“Tf they were—of course. 
But that’s the point. In that 
case their child, your wife, .. .” 

“In fact, Mr Shirra, you 
would have me, willy-nilly, 
laird o’ Nochty.” 

“Not you!” 

“In a kind of liferent, of 
course. An ex-laird! But 
among your ‘If’s’ you forget 
one. What if Christian Tullis 
be living still?” 

“Christian Tullis! Oh, she 
must be dead—long ago. Let 
me see... thirty and ten and 
ten—it’s over sixty years 
since the Sabbath night o’ 
the legend.” 

“Sixty-two years come the 
twenty-first of November,” said 
Rab. “ My age to a day, you 
forget.” 

“Of course. Well, say Chris- 
tian Tullis was twenty then.” 

“She was barely nineteen.” 

“Then sixty-two and nine- 
teen. Over eighty... . She 
might be living, of course.” 

“Of course. Awkward folk 
live as long as annuitants. You 
remember what Michael Trail 
advised about one of them in 
the Strath—‘Tak’ him up the 
hill: he’s been forgot!’ But 
maybe there are no hills whaur 
Christian Tullis bides.” 

“T’ve heard something of her 
history later. She married a 
foreigner, a Dutchman it was. 
.+« me! Nobiis....” 

My own words flashed the 
truth upon myself. The wood- 
yard scraps of story leapt to 
my mind. It was as if in grop- 
ing along a wall for an exit I 
had touched a spring that flung 
open a door. 

“Ha! You know all about 
Christian Tullis!” I cried. “A 
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voyage of adventure and dis- 
covery, you said. You promised 
to tell me of it.” 

“In my good time.” 

“Oh, I know more than you 
think,” I cried recklessly. 
“Perhaps I know something 
about a family of Dunlop 
across the sea as well as your- 
self.” 

“You have your own strange 
ways of gathering informa- 
tions,” he sneered. “All in 
Clephane interest, I daresay ?” 

“T have, I tell you, an inter- 
est in this. There’s Dave’s 
rights to think of. Dave oes 
and there’s his sister’s. 

“True, there’s his sister’s. . . 
And maybe,” said Rab, look- 
ing me through and through, 
“maybe their poor father’s 
price might be enhaunced a bit 
in some folk’s eyes, were things 
to turn out right.” 

This man, this rascal, had it 
in his power toshame me. Rab 
was my stumbling-block to 
Charlotte, and he knewit. And 
in his hands lay the truth about 
this story in which I had trusted 
—I could not deny it—to re- 
move that obstacle. Oh, it 
was this story that had lost me 
Charlotte. I could not bear to 
think of that ; but instead, in a 
mental fury, turned to Rab, to 
fathom him, to tear, if I could, 
some understanding of his 
nature out of him. 

“Tell me,” I said ; “is it pos- 
sible you have known this all 
along, yet said nothing and 
done nothing to get at the 
truth? . . - Why, why?. 
It’s monstrous.” 

“T can well believe it is— 
in your eyes. But you wish 
to understand me?” he con- 


tinued, halting me long enough 
to look in my _ face and 
laugh at the discomfiture he 
saw there. “. Assuming 
there’s a favourable truth to 
be got at—for”—he laughed 
again — “an unfavourable I 
don’t desire, and no more, I 
take it, do you; consider! I 
am a poor man, and a man 
with a repute that’s — well, 
you've all whistled me down 
the wind considerably. The 
Clephanes and the MacNabs, 
again, are auld, well-stated folk. 
There you are! What although 
we could make out some legal 
claims on Nochty, whaur is the 
white tincture that’s to convert 
a Cuick into a Clephane?... 
Oh, mind you, I don’t deny 
that there’s a pleasure in guid 
birth. When all’s said and done, 
it’s not a pleasant thing to have 
an uncle called ‘Schlatcher- 
feet.’” 

“What!” I cried. I re- 
membered the dirty wastrel 
whom we called by that by- 
name, and my thoughts flew 
to Charlotte. “ What! was 
Schlatcher-feet your uncle?” 

“Stap me! You're a literal 
devii, Dauvid,”’ answered he. 
“No, he hadn’t that honour. 
Yet—affairs fall out queerly. 
He might have been more in- 
conveniently related. He had 
a dochter. He might have 
shamed me as a father-in-law. 
Demned awkward thing an ill- 
reputed father-in-law, Dauvid!” 

I kept my hands tight behind 
my back, and said nothing. 

“Tt comes to this, Mr Shirra,” 
he said, dropping into a note 
of more relentless insolence: 
“T'll not move a finger to 
unearth this affair that you 
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have got scent of. You can 
do what you like about it: 
let it lie or burrow for it—if 
there’s anything to leave or 
take. You ken best what’s 
compliant with your duty to 
Mr Richard Clephane. That’s 
for your conscience. Now 
for your interest, Mr Shirra. 
Pardon me if I dare not be 
more outright and maun talk 
in a parable. ... A certain 
great nobleman was beloved by 
a beautiful and profuse maid of 
lowly estate. This nobleman 
was enamoured of the maid; 
but because of his _ position 
and accomplishments he could 
not marry her, yet he could 
not break with her. And so, 
when the time came for him 
to go into a distant country, 
he bade her, not ‘farewell,’ 
but only au revoir, as it were, 
and embraced her, and took 
his departure. Now this maid’s 
father was a ba-ad man! much 
feared and disliked in his coun- 
tryside,—to that degree that 
for all her beauty she found 
herself treated with disdain. 
Therefore, gathering together 
her belongings—at least—she 
left her home and went into 
that distant country where her 
lover was residing. And when 
she came to him, he received 
her joyfully —but with dis- 
cretion ; and in time she found 
him grow cold, and sometimes 
he seemed to avoid her; and 
then she heard, on the tongues 
of the gossips of that country, 
Stories of the nobleman her 
lover and a certain fascinating 
lady of the Court. So once 
more she fled, and hid her- 
self among strangers. Now it 
happened that about this time 
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a certain wise gentleman of 
her country, a man of a very 
tender and disinterested heart, 
made a discovery. And when 
he proclaimed it, behold! the 
nobleman was deposed of all 
his wealth and rank, and the 
maid was found to be the 
rightful possessor of them ; and 
all in this country and among 
her own people who had de- 
spised her before were ready 
to fall down and worship her. 
Then the maid sought out her 
lover, who was now cast out 
of the Court, and treated with 
coldness and contempt, even 
by the beautiful women in it; 
and all the wise men among 
them wondered and tried to 
dissuade her, but she con- 
descended upon the outcast, 
and offered to share with him 
all she possessed, and and, 
in a word, he jumped at it 
like a cock at a grossit.... 
There’s a nut for you to crack, 
Mr Dauvid!” 

The insolent audacity of the 
man left me in speechless be- 
wilderment. I was in a whirl 
between two contending blasts: 
one of anger with Rab, one 
of chagrin at the truth in 
his speech. Was I throwing 
Charlotte into Richard’s arms? 
I could not doubt it, knowing 
her heart,—if she loved him. 
That was the question I kept 
beating out in my mind: If she 
loved him. ... Ifso... 

Rab was talking on at my 
side. “Ah! Mr Dauvid,” he 
was saying, “there’s no limit 
for a woman when she’s enam- 
oured of a man.” And then 
I became half conscious that 
he was describing something 
that was familiar to me: a 
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cottage and a paddock and a 
few white clothes glimmering 
on the hedge in the moonlight, 
and a modest girl’s nature over- 
flowing toa lad... . Something 
told me that he was relating 
an experience of his own... . 
Something flashed it upon me 
that it was his own wife he 
was telling of. ... 

“And so it is with any 
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woman who is gone on a man. 
MeO... 

“You blackguard!” I cried, 
and walked off and left him. 

When I reached my hotel 
I found a telegram from the 
Town-of-Tarvit office awaiting 
me. Mr Trail had had another 
seizure, and I was to return 
at once if possible. The next 
night I was back in Fife. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE NORTH FORELAND. 


The splendid summer of that 
June set full-blown, and ripened, 
and fell. The winds of autumn 
scattered it. Winter, like a 
mortcloth, lay upon the earth. 

All this while I was kept 
flying like a busy shuttle in my 
groove in Town-of-Tarvit. In- 
dustrious lawyering engrossed 
my life. No echo of Charlotte 
reached me. I had not a day 
to spare for search of her—I 
had not: besides, of what avail 
was search in that monstrous 
hive of London? Charlotte 
was lost to me; and I was 
proving for myself now the 
virtue of work as an opiate 
for the repining heart. Yet as 
a man labouring in the open is 
always conscious of the blue 
above him—though once or 
twice only he straighten his 
back to look up at it—so I, 
though I could not live in the 
thought of Charlotte, never 
missed the consciousness of her 
from my mind. 

Mr James Clephane spent 
the greater part of those 
months up in London, “keep- 
ing an eye on Richard,” he 
said. ‘Making a virtue of 
pleasure,” said Mr Trail: the 


old fellow’s wits were brisk 
enough, though his legs had 
failed him. James Clephane, 
as his lawyer guessed, was 
bitten afresh by life in town. 
He had had his fling of the 
world when he was younger 
and less well off. Now was 
his St Martin’s summer, and 
he was basking in it. Little 
follies like that are not the 
least of life’s virtues. 

At such times as he was in 
Fife, however, I could not help 
a suspicion that he fought shy 
of me. The stiffness, or at least 
reserve, which I had noticed in 
the last days of my stay in 
London remained in his man- 
ner. He did not once again 
touch with me on Richard’s 
affairs; though he had deep 
consultations upon them with 
Mr Trail, who, on the plea 
that they came nicely within 
the compass of his failing 
energies, quietly withdrew the 
Clephane private business into 
his own hands. This was a 
worm in the bud of my exul- 
tation over the more arduous 
and complicated responsibilities 
that now fell upon my 
shoulders. In a general way, 
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of course, I knew all that was 
going on at Clephane, and 
even with Richard in London. 
On one matter indeed, once the 
danger was past, Mr Trail was 
anxious to be particular. The 
Biatrucchi scandal had been 
hushed up: “No thanks to 
Mr Shirra” was in Mr Trail’s 
tones as he spread the ridicu- 
lous story before me. He 
made no allusions to Charlotte 
by name, but she was under- 
stood in his references to the 
wrong scent on which, he would 
have it, I had laid James Cle- 
phane. I knew better, and it 
was difficult to suffer his 
raillery in silence. It hurt my 
professional pride; the more 
so that I could not get out 
of him how the affair had been 
settled. “Was Figg in it?” 
I rashly demanded. “Figg! 
Who’s Figg?” he asked. The 


question challenged me to make 
a clean breast of Charlotte’s 
story, and that was impossible. 
I stumbled over a lame ex- 
planation of my acquaintance 


with the man. “A fig for 
your Figg!” Mr Trail cried 
when I was finished, and 
chuckled in his armchair. 
That became a standing joke 
with him—“A fig for your 
Figg.” From his merry way 
of dealing with the subject I 
concluded that Richard Cle- 
phane was causing him no fresh 
anxiety. Indeed he told me 
that the young laird had come 
into calm weather, and that 
all was plain sailing. That 
was good hearing, inasmuch 
as it pointed to no further 
complications with Charlotte. 
But I had a feeling that I 
was being shut out from the 
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heart of Richard Clephane’s 
doings. 

For this hurt sense of ex- 
clusion from Clephane counsels 
I found consolation of a kind in 
my knowledge of Mrs Righton’s 
story. I suffered no vulgar 
temptation to use it against my 
clients. In truth, I had no 
wish to probe it to the bottom 
now. Charlotte was lost to 
me assuredly if I became the 
instrument of Richard’s dis- 
possession. Rab’s insolence had 
lit up all the corners of that 
truth. And although she was 
lost to me in any case, it 
seemed, yet I referred all my 
actions to her wishes. She was 
my Mistress still. Perhaps I 
had a secret hope of winning 
her one day after all. I know 
I had. Yet I think there was 
some more subtle reason than 
all these. I think there was: 
oneself is to oneself an un- 
fathomable morass. As things 
cleared themselves of their 
complications in these months, 
as things do in the mind if left 
to themselves, I became far 
from certain that the story, 
when it was probed, would 
yield more than a common 
liaison, or at most some pre- 
sumption of a marriage that 
could never be proved. And, 
“Better Charlotte with an un- 
sounded birthright,” I thought, 
still dragging on the stake to 
which Aunt Sarah had moored 
me long ago. So does our 
troubled selfishness shrink from 
the sacrifice that would lift us 
to the serene conquests of the 
higher self. Even as a consola- 
tion for Clephane slights it was 
the unsounded story only that I 
could depend on. I declare, in 
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that, I had come marvellously 
near Rab Cuick. 

At the same time, feeling 
about for the reason of these 
slights, I was foolish enough to 
be fretted with a suspicion that 
Mrs Righton’s story might be 
the cause of them. I began to 
wonder if Mr Trail had an ink- 
ling of it: he was a deep and 
sagacious man. I sometimes 
wondered if Rab had discovered 
it to him, for he spoke very 
complacently of Rab. Or what 
if the rascal in a flame of in- 
solence had discovered it to 
James Clephane himself? This 
was foolishness, of course. I 
ought to have remembered that 
that was not Rab Cuick’s way. 
As Aunt Janet had said of him 
as a lad,—and he had matured 
his way since then,—“It was 
enough for him to get a hint, 
and having a hint to weave a 
story, and to weave it so fine 
and gossamer that, when you 
catch it, it breaks and vanishes 
in your hand.” Perhaps—that 
was the belief forced on myself 
—-there was nothing more in 
the story than a hint. In any 
case, what was his interest in 
divulging it now? Oh, it was 
impossible to reason on any 
matter in which he was con- 
cerned. It was impossible for 
me, at anyrate. For me he 
was a moral and mental thwart. 
He affected me like an adverse 
circumstance ; like bad luck— 
like a run of bad luck, I some- 
times thought. Material in- 
terests were no gauge of his 
actions. His conduct did not 
seem to be circumscribed by 
material conditions. But in his 
spiritual way, he was on the 
side of the devils. 
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Rab had remained in London 
some days after I left it, and 
I had not spoken to him since 
his return, though I had seen 
him more than once on Town- 
of-Tarvit streets. The Bowes 
cottage had been sold to pay 
his debts, and that autumn 
and winter he had led a gipsy 
life in the county, of which 
only the flying rumour reached 
me. 

But I encountered him that 
day on which my feet were 
taken out of the path of un- 
certainties and set in the sure 
road to Charlotte. 

There was premonition, in 
the morning, of the spring of 
my love fortune. The Winter- 
child stirred in its sleep with 
the flush and smiling murmur 
before awakening; and _ the 
tides of my own spirit moved. 

It was market-day in Town- 
of-Tarvit, and in the pend of 
the Salutation I ran against 
the Rascal. Steeped in the 
moving mood of April within 
me, I was taken at surprise 
by the encounter; so that I 
forgot my plan of reserve with 
him, and the customary greet- 
ing of the market-place slipped 
out of my mouth before I could 
check it— 

“ Well, 
news?” 

“News, Mr Shirra. I’m fair 
lippen wi’ news. But I would 
not spill it on the public 
caus’ay,” he added. “ You still 
have a room in by?” 

I kept a little room in the 
hotel on market-days for 
farmer clients; and into it, 
after a moment’s hesitation, 
I led him now. 

“Well?” I asked of hin, 


Rab! what’s your 
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when I had motioned the 
waiter to bring in whiskies. 

He was standing up to a 
print above the fireplace—an 
old print of Frederick the 
Great. 

“Great man the Hero!” 
says he, tapping the glass over 
the picture with his finger-tips. 

. “To think of that atheisti- 
cal auld rascal’s phizog adorn- 
ing the walls o’ Christian 
Scotland,”—and he fell into a 
discourse on the popularity of 
kings. 

“Here is your whisky,” I in- 
terrupted him—“for I haven’t 
much time. It’s a busy day 
with me.” 

“You are not so complisant 
as Mr Trail,” said he, dropping 
into a chair. “Peuch! Even 


at Nochty, I think, I’m a bit 
of a persona grata... . 
ken why, of course?” 


You 


“Well, well,” I answered 
evasively ; but the curiosity I 
felt must have appeared in my 
voice. 
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“Ha!” he cried. He was as 
sharp as a weasel. I could feel 
his teeth on my ignorance 
already. “You haven’t for- 
gotten a little discovery we 
surprised together at that 
fishing-place ?” 

“Would you tell me you 
have spoken to Nochty of the 
MacNab story!” 

“Ha!” he snapped again. 
“T see you are in the dark 
about some Clephane doings. 
Evidently James doesn’t think 
highly of the man and the 
lawyer in a pair... . What 
would make you think, Mr 
Shirra, that I would start a 
Will-o’-the-wisp like yon?” 

Before I could answer: “ By 
your leave I'll order another 
whisky,” he continued, pulling 
the bell-rope and drinking his 
glass dry. That was not like 
him. He noticed that I looked 
at him curiously. 

“A body needs it when he’s 
getting auld: I’m getting 
auld,” he said. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE ‘TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


THE difficulties which at- 
tend the writing of military 
history have been well demon- 
strated by the many writers 
who have already undertaken 
this onerous task. Turning to 
Napier, the following will be 
found in the Preface to his 
‘History of the Peninsular 
War’: “Two men observing 
the same object will describe 
it diversely, according to the 
point of view from which 
either beholds it; in the eyes 
of one it shall be a fair prospect, 
to the other a barren waste, 
and neither may see aright. 
Wherefore, truth being the 


legitimate object of history, it 
is better that she should be 
sought for by many than by 


few, lest, for want of seekers, 
amongst the mist of prejudice 
and the false lights of inter- 
est she be lost altogether.” 
Now, we have before us a 
volume! which is the first seri- 
ous attempt at a judicial and 
permanent record of the earlier 
incidents of the struggle in 
arms for supremacy in South 
Africa. It may be argued 
that it is at present early 
days to pronounce a final 
judgment upon military oper- 
ations, the general outlines of 
which are still fixed in the 
memory of all,—that the his- 
torian is too near to his sub- 
ject to frame a just perspective 
of the relative proportions of 
his incidents. There may be 


something in this theory. But 
as we presume that the his- 
torian with whom we are at 
present concerned has in view 
the same incentive as influenced 
the great Napier in his work— 
namely, a desire to arrive at 
the truth — the comparative 
nearness of his view to the 
stupendous operations with 
which he has concerned himself 
will have brought him within 
the province of that truth 
which is not to be found in 
documentary evidence alone. 
He and his collaborators have 
had those undoubted advan- 
tages which accrue from inter- 
course with the actual actors 
in the drama before time or 
prejudice has dimmed and dis- 
torted impressions formed in 
the actual arena. Therefore, 
in balancing the relative value 
of history written, on the one 
hand, from the direct evidence 
of those responsible for its mak- 
ing, and on the other compiled 
from evidence the outcome of re- 
search amongst records,—if in 
the former case it is not possible 
to duly apportion a _perspec- 
tive of events which may be 
absolutely just, yet it seems to 
us probable that the historian 
will have a more open and 
varied field in which to search 
for the truth; and truth being 
the avowed object of all his- 
tory, the value of history 
must be strengthened when 
the sentiments it expresses can 
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stand the fire of contemporary 
controversy. When dealing 
with records relating to affairs 
of distant date, it is always 
difficult to arrive at a just 
estimate of the honesty of 
motive which was employed 
to pen them. 

In the present case the ac- 
cusation, often brought against 
historians, of attempting to 
treat that which is unpalat- 
able with leniency, while bring- 
ing the more praiseworthy 
incidents into bold _ relief, 
cannot be put forward. The 
volume treats of an unpleasant 
chapter in our national history, 
a chapter of administrative 
blundering and a succession 
of severe and humiliating re- 
buffs in the field, unparalleled 
in the military history of the 
nation. A delicate subject in- 
deed for any historian to at- 
tempt who by birth and breed- 
ing is associated with the past 
traditions of our nation. Yet 
what end would be gained in a 
matter of national moment if 
expressions of feeling were alto- 
gether subordinated to national 
sensitiveness? what end in a 
national history by the sup- 
pression of the truth, however 
unpalatable it may be? This 
evidently is the spirit in which 
the present work has been ap- 
proached: so much is asserted 
in the editor’s preface in the 
following deferential but signifi- 
cant sentence: “If, in my de- 
sire to tell the truth without 
palliation or concealment, I 
have anywhere outstepped the 
bounds of fair criticism, I must 
frankly ask for forgiveness ;” 
and if it were not so stated, 
even the most casual reader 
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would be convinced that the 
desire to tell the unvarnished 
truth, however disagreeable, has 
prompted the editor and authors 
of the work. Herein will lie 
the value of this history. Other 
histories will doubtless come 
after, but few will escape from 
the trammels of professional 
ésprit and commendable loyalty, 
which close the mouths of 
soldiers and hamper the re- 
search of those who have to 
seek truth from official and 
documentary evidence. That 
the decisions expressed in this 
work in the apportioning of 
praise or blame as the case 
may be are infallible no one 
will claim: the editor does not 
claim this himself. How could 
he—how could any one—claim 
to be infallible in decisions relat- 
ing to intricate military opera- 
tions? Napier in his giant task 
felt the impossibility of his 
position when he committed 
himself to this sentence: 
“Military operations are so 
dependent upon accidental cir- 
cumstances that, to justify cen- 
sure, it should always be shown 
how an unsuccessful general has 
violated the received maxims 
and established principles of 
war.” A similar desire leaps 
up from every chapter in the 
present work, and it is evident 
that the editor faithfully gives 
to the world the honest convic- 
tions of his collaborators, after 
they have balanced very con- 
siderable information and evi- 
dence on their subject. In 
every case the final decision 
demands respect, though not of 
necessity indorsement. There 
must be—will always be—a di- 
versity of opinions over battles 
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lost or won—over premeditated 
or chance strategy,—and this 
being the case, it would be 
futile to be dogmatic. 

It is evident that the historian 
has been at great pains to arrive 
at the opinions set forth in this 
volume. Nor can this have 
been an easy task, since the 
want of reliable statistics has 
been one of the most perplexing 
features of the war. 

It should be borne in mind 
that although this country has 
been flooded with a mass of so- 
called information from the seat 
of war, yet most of this has 
been material of a spurious and 
indifferent character,—suitable, 
no doubt, to the vitiated tastes 
of a sensation -loving public, 
but wholly worthless to the 
historian. In fact, in spite of 
the facilities by steam and tele- 
graph, which have placed the 
public almost within sight of 
the arena in which their armies 
have been operating, the retort 
which “Linesman” made in 
these columns, to press criticism 
of the operations in Natal, has 
been justified: “No war has 
ever been worse reported.” It 
is the historian who finds out 
the value of the war corre- 
spondent as a reliable recorder 
of events, and judging from the 
fund of new and important 
information which the work 
now before us contains, there 
have been few penmen who 
buckle themselves into Sam 
Browne belts who can aspire 
to be considered authorities 
upon contemporary military 
history. But as with mortals 
in other walks of life, the ideal 
war correspondent, we pre- 
sume, is born, not made. It 





is evident that even though 
despatches hastily written and 
highly coloured narratives have 
been published, little beyond 
the outline of the vast opera- 
tions in South Africa has been 
given to the country. Conse- 
quently, if we differ in some 
of the military deductions set 
forth in the first history of 
the war, we are grateful for 
and welcome a narrative which, 
with infinite care and minute 
description, supplies us with 
detail which has long been 
denied us. Nor is it distaste- 
ful, though it may be humiliat- 
ing, to meet with a work which 
discusses with evident authority 
the various situations as they 
affected our enemy. It is not 
distasteful, as we desire the 
truth; but it is humiliating 
to find those grand numbers, 
which the war correspondent 
and even general officers them- 
selves furnished us, as re- 
sponsible for our misfortunes, 
dwindle away into a mere 
handful of men. Here we have 
them set out commando by 
commando, and are faced with 
the evidence, which we have 
long suspected, that we have 
been prone to overestimate the 
power which has so long and 
so successfully resisted us. For 
instance, to take at random an 
example which is striking. We 
find that Lord Methuen was 
not opposed at Modder river by 
more than 3500 Boers, yet his 
original estimate had _ been 
15,000. There is something ap- 
palling in evidence of this kind: 
something which intensifies the 
puzzle of this earlier phase in 
the campaign, and again com- 
mits us to a search for a reason 
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for this long succession of 
disasters. We turn by hazard 
to the works of Baron von der 
Goltz, the grim yet cultured 
soldier, and here we find, based 
upon experiences formed in 
1870, the following reference to 
future operations: “ The action 
of the future will demand more 
thorough preliminaries, a clearer 
comprehension of the object to 
be attained, a more careful ar- 
rangement, a more intimate co- 
operation of all three arms, and 
the simultaneous employment 
of all available troops to decide 
the combat.” Yet what a de- 
plorable lack of “ thorough pre- 
liminaries” must have existed 
in information which over- 
estimated an enemy to three or 
four times its real strength! Is 
it not also galling to find that 
others had set in writing, long 
years before this war, precepts 
which we were only to acquire 
by a bitter expenditure in blood 
and treasure? ‘Comprehension 
of the object to be attained,” and 
“the simultaneous employment 
of all available troops to decide 
the combat.” Here it all is, in 
black and white. Academic 
students of war could have 
placed their fingers upon it at 
amoment’s notice. But after we 
have read the accounts, as now 
set forth in this history, of the 
battle of Ladysmith, Modder 
river, Magersfontein, and Co- 
lenso, can we believe that our 
then leaders had profited by 
the experience of others — by 
the sound deductions formed by 
thinking soldiers, founded on 
battlefields even more bloody 
than our own? We find in 
the narrative of the operations 
before Ladysmith an illustra- 
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tion of this failure to profit by 
the lessons of the experienced. 
The most lenient student can 
find no “comprehension of the 
object to be attained” to justify 
the curious course pursued to 
bring about the action of Oc- 
tober the 30th, 1899. Surely 
in this dismal venture every 
established principle of war 
was violated. Yet though one 
portion of the British force was 
reduced to the last extremity, 
a whole brigade of British in- 
fantry marched back to camp, an 
integral part of a demoralised 
and beaten army, without hav- 
ing fired a single round. Is it 
to be wondered that our Contin- 
ental critics fail to understand 
our methods as soldiers; that 
so well-versed a military student 
as the late Capitaine G. Gilbert 
should have written of this very 
action: “Si lon songe que, 
depuis longtemps, tout était 
fini sur le champ de bataille 
principal ; que, des le matin, le 
Général White dut avoir vent 
de la catastrophe de la batterie, 
on peut s’etonner quil n’ait 
rien fait pour dégager le dé- 
tachement compromis. On peut, 
surtout, regretter qu'il n’y ait 
eu aucune liaison entre ce deé- 
tachement et le gros.” The 
French expert had come to his 
conclusion and penned this 
subtle criticism without access 
to the information in the pos- 
session of our own historians. 
Yet this is but one instance 
from among many. What was 
Magersfontein? A big risk 
taken, it is true; but what 
preparation had been made 
against failure? As far as the 
historian can judge, none. It 
was an engagement commenced 
3G 
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and ended—from a strategic 
and tactical point of view—by 
the advance and retirement of 
a single brigade. Two other 
brigades—that is, two-thirds of 
the entire British foree— were 
not seriously engaged. Yet on 
the strength of failure by a 
portion of the force—a failure 
which was foreshadowed from 
the outset—we accepted defeat, 
surrendered the initiative, and 
suspended active operations. 
Was there “simultaneous em- 
ploymentof all available troops” 
here? Again, what is the teach- 
ing from Colenso? Is it not 
the same? Here we have an- 
other army compromised, when 
half its component units have 
barely drawn trigger or heard 
the whistle of a bullet. 

We have gone to this length 
to show the virtue of the line 
which has been taken in this 
work. It may not be pleasant. 
But then the most necessary 
paths in this life are often 
the most thorny, and there 
will be little gained from the 
war if it is left only to 
our neighbours across. the 
Channel to point its lessons. 
We allow that many extra- 
ordinary elements were brought 
into this struggle. That it 
was, and is now even, an ex- 
traordinary war, and with 
the historian we can say that 
“it would be wearisome on 
each occasion to rehearse at 
length the difficulties which 
British generals had to face, 
owing to the character of the 
country, the absence of in- 
formation, the mobility of 
the Boers, the lack of initiative 
of their subordinates, or their 
own defective training.” These 
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are difficulties inseparable from 
war, whatever the climate or 
country in which it is under- 
taken. But even if these 
difficulties had been insuper- 
able, there would have been 
no reason that our officers 
in command should have 
violated every tenet which 
hitherto has been considered 
logical in war. It is this 
that amazes the layman. He 
cannot conceive that such a 
plan as the present historian 
finds in the preliminaries for 
Colenso could ever have com- 
mended itself to a single sane 
man, let alone a staff of sane 
men. Yet, and so strange is 
war, there will be many thou- 
sands of men who will dispute 
the present historian’s final ver- 
dict on this battle. Not because 
they combat the arguments 
with which he has treated the 
military operations in question, 
but because in their adulation 
of their chief they have de- 
frauded themselves into a 
particular opinion for years, 
and cannot believe that they 
have committed an error in 
judgment. But although there 
may be many prepared to 
defend their chief upon other 
lines than those within the 
province of the operations 
under discussion, there will be 
few unbiassed and _ thinking 
soldiers who will not con- 
cur in the final judgments 
set forth in this history, judg- 
ments which we are generally 
constrained. to indorse. 

It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss 
the whole of the incidents 
which marked the opening 
disasters of the South African 
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war, until they reached a 
climax in that dismal exhibi- 
tion of directing incompetence 
and magnificent manifestation 
of crude fighting quality which 
is spoken of as the battle of 
Colenso. The most that we 
can do is to pick out from 
the abundance of evidence and 
description in front of us one 
or two incidents from the 
period of British reverses, of 
which there has always ex- 
isted a demand for elucidation. 
And of all the incidents of 
the earlier phases of the war 
there is none which has been 
so shrouded in mystery as the 
side-issue to the battle outside 
Ladysmith on October 30th, 
to which we have already 
made a_ slight reference. 
Many circumstances have con- 
spired to keep in the back- 
ground the details of the 
disaster which overtook the 
Nicholson’s Nek detachment. 
To begin with, the chief 
actors in this tragedy were 
cut off from the world for 
many months by their im- 
prisonment in Pretoria, so that 
when at last they were free 
to furnish such explanations 
as seemed to them best, the 
recurrence of similar episodes 
had dimmed the public interest 
in their fate. Again, the in- 
cident of the beleaguerment 
of Ladysmith precluded the 
principal authorities respon- 
sible for the isolation of 
Carleton’s ill-fated column 
from coming under the scourge 
of public opinion until more 
meritorious services relaxed 
the striking muscles which, 
given fair opportunity, would 
have done their duty. But 


although the public may not 
have called for the hanging 
of a scapegoat, yet the action 
at Nicholson’s Nek, with its 
unprecedented result of the 
surrender of the headquarters 
of two British battalions, was 
one of the most important 
incidents of the whole war. 
The present historian has 
realised this, and consequently 
has devoted to this affair space 
which at first might appear 
out of all keeping with its 
importance. It is in circum- 
stances of this kind that the 
writers of contemporary history 
hold an advantage which can 
be rarely attained after a lapse 
of years. It is more than 
probable that if no historian 
had been found to collect the 
personal narratives of the chief 
actors in the scene, that 
history of the future would 
have referred to this incident 
in a fleeting paragraph, and 
failed to have afforded it the 
prominence and importance 
which it demands. In itself 
the incident perhaps does not 
demand more,—a detached force 
pursued by ill-luck, and im- 
properly supported, its every 
aspect courted disaster. But 
the general effects of this sur- 
render were far-reaching, and 
one cannot but agree with 
the writer of this history that 
it marks an epoch in the 
South African struggle. Let 
us examine the effects which 
it had upon our enemy. They 
had entered upon this strug- 
gle, as is admirably set forth 
in the chapter of this work 
which deals with “the eve of 
war,” in a spirit of enthusi- 
asm tempered with misgivings. 
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These misgivings were in- 
tensified by the heavy price 
paid for their temerity at 
Talana, and in the crushing 
defeat they experienced at 
Elandslaagte. Both these ac- 
tions, in spite of the disaster 
to Modller’s cavalry at Talana, 
were substantial British assets. 
But Nicholson’s Nek wiped off 
that balance. It taught the 
Boer that the tactics employed 
at Majuba had not become a 
dead letter; that they could 
move to the attack with con- 
fidence against the British in 
position. It showed them that 
2000 men could be brought to 
their knees by a handful, pro- 
vided that handful could put 
their rifles to an intelligent 
use. This knowledge was in- 
deed a debit to the Imperial 
cause. But the balance did 
not end here. Although, in 
view of the changed conditions 


of warfare, we can hardly say 
that the surrender was not 
justifiable,—as far as the sur- 
render of soldiers can be justi- 
fiable,— yet we feel that the 
historian voices the nation’s 
judgment when he says, “The 


commanding officer . . . might, 
at the cost of perhaps 200 
more casualties, have held out 
another half-hour, and thus 
given an example which might 
have averted many surrenders 
yet to come.” And this is 
the point. Nicholson’s Nek 
established a precedent, the 
evil effects of which have 
been in painful evidence 
throughout the war. It is 
on the subject of these sur- 
renders that our Continental 
critics are most captious. 
They cannot understand how, 
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when the proportion of casu- 
alties has been so small, 
the sin of surrender can be 
condoned. To their reasoning, 
even fifty per cent of a fighting 
force rendered hors de combat 
would rarely justify surrender, 
and we believe them to be 
right; that Napoleon never 
gave utterance to a truer 
sentiment than when he wrote, 
“How many seeming impossi- 
bilities have been accomplished 
by men whose only resource 
was death!” Nicholson’s Nek 
made the path of surrender 
easy to the British soldier, and 
the army has not yet recovered 
from that evil influence. 

Of the events which ultim- 
ately led up to the investment 
of Sir George White’s force 
in Ladysmith, it would be im- 
possible here to take special 
account. A volume of argu- 
ment might be written both 
in defence and condemnation 
of Sir George White’s policy. 
But we think that the _his- 
torian has come to a fair con- 
clusion in considering that 
Sir George White adopted a 
proper course after this battle, 
in favouring investment in 
Ladysmith to the insecurity 
of the line of the Tugela; but 
the defence problem of the 
Natal Colony was _ hopelessly 
bungled, and we _ blundered 
through to a semi-successful 
issue by virtue of Joubert’s 
dilatoriness and Boer apathy, 
rather than by a skilful man- 
ipulation of our available re- 
sources. It is argued that Sir 
George White was forced to take 
the field without the experience 
which was open to others. This 
is true, but the same can be 
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claimed for the enemy. Such 
an argument cuts both ways. 
But it is all a most fascinating 
study, and we may rest assured 
that no historian will ever be 
able definitely to satisfy all 
students of war upon such 
points as the retention of the 
cavalry in Ladysmith, and the 
choice of ground open to the 
Natal Field Force, when it 
became necessary to sacrifice 
its mobility to the defence of a 
solitary flagstaff on a hill. 

It is probable that the two 
chapters in this work which 
will raise the greatest interest 
are those which bring the 
volume to a close. They deal 
with the battles of Magers- 
fontein and Colenso, — battles 
which carry with them a bitter 
memory, perhaps the more 
bitter since, until now, their 
discussion has always been of 
a partisan character. Magers- 
fontein in itself presents a deli- 
cate task to the historian, for 
in any discussion relative to 
this indifferently developed ac- 
tion, it is impossible to avoid 
references which must be painful 
to the Highlanders. Not that 
we take a less lenient view of 
the part which they played in 
this distressing day than the 
present historian ; but, however 
anxious we may be to save the 
honour of a branch of the 
service, the traditions and past 
records of which are second to 
none, it is impossible to trick 
ourselves into the belief that 
failure really spelled success. 
The most that the historian can 
do is to analyse the chances 
of success which the difficult 
operation set to the Highland 
Brigade offered, and then to 
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apportion the blame for dis- 
aster where it is believed to be 
due. This, in our opinion, is 
admirably done in the present 
volume. In a word, the High- 
land Brigade was set a task 
which is recognised in war to 
be the most delicate of all 
enterprises, —a night - attack 
against a position known to be 
entrenched. Under al! ordinary 
circumstances the preponderat- 
ing chance is that a night-attack 
will fail. No general should 
work upon the hypothesis that 
his enemy will dispense with 
the ordinary military precau- 
tions for his protection at night, 
or will be more indifferently 
prepared to meet and rebuff 
an attack under cover of dark- 
ness than he is himself. There- 
fore only two factors can ensure 
success for a night enterprise, 
—either an inclination of the 
law of chances in his favour, 
or a coup-de-main executed in 
overpowering numbers. No 
general under any circum- 
stances has a right to antici- 
pate success as a foregone con- 
clusion to a night-attack. It 
is even more essential that he 
should be prepared with an 
alternative scheme, in case of a 
rebuff, than if he were man- 
ceuvring his army in a day- 
light attack. It does not take 
a Magersfontein to impress 
even the non-military reader 
that the very nature of a night- 
attack renders disaster as seri- 
ous in the same ratio as it 
makes success complete. Prac- 
tical common-sense is sufficient 
to emphasise this point. The 
argument brought out in the 
present discussion of this situa- 
tion seems to be as follows. 
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Lord Methuen set the High- 
land Brigade an almost im- 
possible task—at least one of 
so delicate a nature that he 
should have been prepared to 
put a subsidiary plan in motion 
at a moment’s notice: not ne- 
cessarily to carry the enemy’s 
works, but at least, if necessity 
should arise, to support or extri- 
cate the compromised brigade. 
The balance of luck was against 
the Highlanders, as is seen by 
the interesting narrative of 
Cronje’s night-ride, which we 
see here for the first time. But 
it was only by a very little that 
the tide of fortune flowed in 
favour of the Boers. That 
little found the Highland Bri- 
gade at daybreak a checked 
and mauled force, handicapped 
by the loss of its brigadier, ex- 
tended in the open in a perilous 
position. Now in our reason- 
ing, which here concurs with 
that of the historian, the High- 
land Brigade had played its 
trump-card and lost. There- 
fore as an attacking force it 
could have no hand at all until 
the pack was dealt again. But 
apparently Lord Methuen did 
not realise this, and, as has so 
often been seen upon the race- 
course, he expected too much 
from a genuinely game horse— 
and, as a consequence, he broke 
the animal’s heart. In the 
eloquent words of the historian : 
“Lord Methuen had simply left 
them alone all day to beat them- 
selves to pieces in an impossible 
frontal attack.’’ In the end it 
was more than human endur- 
ance could suffer. Unsupported 
except by a solitary battal- 
ion, which attempted to pass 
through them, and came to a 
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standstill for reasons similar to 
those which had checked the 
brigade; exposed to a merci- 
less sun without a particle of 
shade; maddened by thirst it 
was impossible to quench; 
torn and decimated by a cruel 
rifle-fire,—the men, true to their 
traditions, hung on for hours. 
“Few accounts yet published 
have done sufficient justice 
either to the splendid courage 
with which the unshaken por- 
tions of the brigade sought to 
retrieve the initial disaster or 
to the endurance of the rallied 
men, who hung on practically 
unsupported for eight or nine 
hours in front of the trenches.” 

Then the catastrophe came. 
The general impression hitherto 
has been that the real disaster 
to the Highland Brigade took 
place in the night, when the 
brigade was unmasked to the 
enemy’s fire in quarter-column. 
This is not the case. This was 
only the failure of the night- 
attack. The real disaster came 
at 2 P.M., and, as is so often the 
case, it began through a mis- 
understanding. Even then, 
after the first retirement, the 
brigade was rallied. But there 
was no diversion, no scheme 
prepared to take the pressure 
to another portion of the field. 
The battle of Magersfontein, as 
was pointed out, was to stand 
or fall, succeed or fail, on the 
merits of a single brigade. The 
good horse stood the punishment 
long enough to deserve the ad- 
miration of the world, and then 
failed — the casualty list sup- 
plies a pathetic enough reason 
for the failure. Of their briga- 
dier what can we say? Those 
who knew him will have no 
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doubt that not the least cause 
of the failure was his death. It 
is certain from the evidence 
now before us that the ring of 
sparkling fire-jets which broke 
the darkness at the head of the 
brigade had shown the gallant 
Wauchope the spot where he 
could pierce the line which 
barred their way. His last 
orders were to reinforce towards 
the vulnerable spot. But before 
his orders could be understood 
or acted upon, he was lost to 
the brigade for ever. For such 
are the chances of war. We 
do not care in a serious paper 
to deal with the trivial matters 
of the controversy which arose 
over this brave man’s death. 
Wauchope died as he would 
have chosen to die, if the choice 
had been his, at the head of his 
command, and we can only 
deplore the fact that he was 
lost at the moment when his 
brigade and the nation had 
most need of him. 

The history of Magersfontein 
is the history of the Highland 
Brigade. This is the gravest 
imputation which we can place 
against the officer in supreme 
command. But it is hardly 
just that the military essayist 
should contain himself with 
criticism without suggesting an 
alternative. To convince the 
reader that any suggested 
alternative is the right one is 
the truest criticism. The his- 
torian suggests two alternative 
routes which Lord Methuen 
might have taken from the 
Modder, —a fiank-march by 
the town of Jacobsdal, or an 
advance up the river to Brown’s 
Drift. To follow in detail the 
initial strategy of Lord Meth- 
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uen’s movements would open — 
up too long a discussion for the 
purposes of this article. But 
given that Lord Methuen deter- 
mined upon the night- attack, 
impelled as he was by that 
magnetic influence which in 
the early phases of the war 
seemed to cause our generals 
to conform invariably to the 
dispositions of our enemy, we 
feel confident that if other 
orders had been issued to 
General Pole-Carew on the 
left, even up to midday, the 
whole result of the battle would 
have been different. The enemy 
were weaker on their right 
than in any other portion of 
their line; and if an actual 
penetration of their front had 
not been feasible, the conforma- 
tion of the country and the 
alignment of the Boer defence 
was such that pressure to the 
west of the railway-line, if 
carried up to decisive striking 
distance, must have caused the 
evacuation of the actual Magers- 
fontein trenches. This was all 
that would have been required 
to extricate the Highlanders. 
If the centre trenches had been 
cleared by enfilading fire from 
the left, then the whole of the 
Boer centre must have gone. 
And as we now know, at this 
period of the campaign the 
enemy had no knowledge of the 
art in war of self-recovery : if 
any partof the defence gave way, 
the whole line went with it. 
No; Magersfontein was a “ one- 
horse” battle, and in our judg- 
ment more discreditable to the 
guiding hand than the brigade 
which suffered most. 

It now becomes our painful 
task to turn to the narrative 
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of military operations, which, 
if possible, are more deplor- 
ably lacking in military de- 
cision and initiative. It can 
be said of Magersfontein that 
it was based upon a reason- 
able plan. The night-march of 
the Highland Brigade, though 
undertaken at considerable risk, 
was a definite and _intellig- 
ible scheme. Unfortunately it 
would appear that all subse- 
quent movements were based 
on the supposition that it could 
not fail to be successful. But 
in the battle of Colenso we 
can find no definite plan; at 
least there is nothing in the 
published orders which would 
have led the uninitiated to be- 
lieve that they were designed 
to guide an army in operation 
against a fast position, held 
by an enemy in force, on the 
far side of an almost unford- 
able river. Yet we must 


judge Colenso as a _ premedi- 


tated battle. It was under- 
taken after two, if not more, 
reconnaissances, at which the 
Commander-in-Chief was pre- 
sent, and every man in the 
force must have known that 
the forbidding Colenso heights 
had been at one time prepared 
and held by the enemy. Let 
us study the language in which 
Baron von der Goltz sums up 
the premeditated battle. ‘The 
armies have now come within 
close touch of each other. They 
stand face to face, like two com- 
batants with crossed swords. 
One is still engaged in hastily 
strengthening its lines; the 
other is awaiting the last divi- 
sions of the army. . . . Each 
side knows the other, to a 
certain extent, as far as gen- 
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eral strength goes. The main 
forces are certainly kept back 
and concealed as well as pos- 
sible. . And then the orders 
for the ‘battle are given... 
The leading plan has been laid 
before it commences. It is in 
harmony with the result of 
previous reconnoitring, exhaust- 
ive consultations with a small 
knot of distinguished men, and 
long labour.” We would like 
to quote at length from the 
great student’s work. That 
is impossible; but we must in- 
clude the following sentence: 
“The general must banish the 
fear that, by making an out- 
flanking attack upon the 
battlefield, he cuts himself 
more off from his natural re- 
treat than he would do by 
out-flanking movements before 
the battle, otherwise his res- 
olve and his action will both 
suffer from weakness. ... He 
who fights the enemy who is 
before him with his full 
strength secures his line of 
retreat best!” 

In its opening sentences the 
first of these quotations might 
well have been written for 
Colenso. But it is only in the 
preliminaries that the parallel 
is maintained. How fearfully 
inconsistent with the practical 
assertions put forward by the 
German colonel is the develop- 
ment of the Colenso battle! 
The naked simplicity of Buller’s 
frontal attack; the great 
columns of British infantry 
creeping over the gigantic 
glacis of the Colenso plain— 
a plain as bare as the palm 
of a man’s hand. Yet if we 
study this, the first intelligible 
and complete description of this 
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battle, we find that Sir Redvers 
Buller had originally intended 
to make his attempt to relieve 
Ladysmith upon sound strategic 
lines. Only three days before 
the battle, orders were issued 
which, if they did not fulfil all 
Baron von der Goltz’s concep- 
tions of the model battle, at least 
favoured his main argument 
with regard to flank move- 
ments. These orders designed 
an advance by Springfield on 
the Little Tugela—a movement 
to turn the Boer right. Then 
suddenly Buller changed his 
mind, and essayed as an alter- 
native the miserable parade of 
two brigades across the Colenso 
flats,—a parade which showed 
in the first instance that the 
directing power was devoid of 
strategical foresight in the 
original conception of a modern 
or any battle, and absolutely 
lacking in that tactical skill 
which, provided the troops and 
subordinate leading be good, 
can often save an indifferent 
plan from resulting in disaster. 
The German theorist whom we 
have quoted may not be in- 
fallible in all the principles 
which he has laid down. But 
he is soundly practical, and 
when he commits himself to 
statements his assertions are 
generally based upon sound 
common-sense. Consequently 
the parallel we have drawn is 
striking, since we treat of 
failure, and the general who 
failed broke every guiding 
principle which experience had 
taught von der Goltz to be es- 
sential to ensure success in pre- 
meditated battle. But what 
the present historian would im- 
press upon his readers is that 
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there never was an attack up- 
on the Colenso position. The 
whole affair was a dismal 
failure long before the river 
was reached. The Boer posi- 
tions were beyond the Tugela ; 
there could have been no real 
attack capable of success—with 
the solitary exception of Hlang- 
wani Hill—until the Tugela 
was crossed. The half hour 
which followed the surprise of 
Hart’s solid phalanx on the left 
presents a picture which throws 
into relief the solid reasoning of 
the German. From left to 
right we have this picture 
illustrative of Buller’s supreme 
effort. A disordered mob of 
Irish infantry groping for a 
non-existent drift within the 
loop of an unfordable river. 
Two solitary batteries with 
both flanks exposed, supported 
at random intervals by odd 
naval guns, opposing at short 
ranges the intrenched centre 
of the enemy’s position, while 
away to the right, in a diffi- 
cult scrub country,—so difficult 
that for this very reason Bul- 
ler refused to entertain it as a 
salient in his plans,—a weak 
brigade of scratch mounted men 
attempting to seize a hill, en- 
trenched and held by an equal 
force. From this point Buller 
claims that he had rank bad 
luck. How does he assess his 
luck? Did his information 
lead him to believe that the 
enemy had abandoned their 
positions? Did he anticipate 
that upon the advance of a 
brigade and two batteries of 
guns 8000 Boers would vacate 
their entrenchments? Did bad 
luck, therefore, account for 
their presence? Was Long’s 
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impetuosity, if that accusation 
is to hold, bad luck also? 
Was it bad luck that there 
was no drift in front of Hart’s 
heroic Irish? Was it evil for- 
tune that led Buller to regard 
Hlangwani simply as a_ posi- 
tion suitable to cover his right 
flank against a counter-stroke? 
Was it misfortune when a 
purely frontal attack against 
a fast and prepared position 
situate beyond a river failed, 
and the whole action came to 
a deadlock in its initial stages, 
that the officer in supreme 
command could do nothing 
further beyond sending for- 
ward a single brigade, with 
orders not to become seriously 
engaged? If all this was the 
fortune of war, then indeed 
Sir Redvers Buller was con- 
fronted with “rank bad luck.” 
The impartial student can never 
be brought to concur in such 
anexplanation. True, Sir Red- 
vers Buller had the men with 
which to get through ; the same 
men ultimately did get through. 
But the circumstance of three 
widely separated brigades grop- 
ing in the open to make the 
passage of a river, crossings to 
which no one could with cer- 
taintysay existed, while the bulk 
of the army lay behind, is a 
rickety framework upon which 
to claim the clemency embodied 
in the verdict “fortune of war.” 
The most lenient will dismiss the 
suggestion that Colenso failed 
in the balance of chances. It 
failed as a situation devoid of 
skill and military direction, and 
few who read the able render- 
ing of this battle in the present 
volume will escape the convic- 
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tion expressed in the following 
lines: “ Whatever the'true psy- 
chological explanation of the 
plan for the attack on Colenso, 
the fact remains that a worse 
plan could not have been de- 
vised. Only by a miracle of 
good fortune could it hope to 
succeed.” 

But although we readily in- 
dorse the judgment which the 
historian passes upon Colenso 
as a battle, yet it is not so 
easy to concur in the theories 
expressed as to the strategical 
alternatives which were open 
to Sir Redvers Buller. Sub- 
sequent history has proved that 
Hlangwani Hill was the key of 
the Colenso position. It proved 
a laborious and expensive key. 
Its occupation, it is true, led to 
the relief of Ladysmith, but 
there is nothing to show that 
it was the true strategical key 
to the relief of Ladysmith. It 
is, and it will ever remain, a 
moot question if it was the 
right course. The historian 
thinks that a great military 
genius would have chosen to 
outflank Colenso by an ad- 


vance round the Boer left 
flank through Weenen. Such 


an advance, if successful, would 
have struck the Republicans’ 
main line of communication. 
It would have been a great 
soldier who would have under- 
taken the risks incurred by 
such a stroke. Those who 
know the nature of the coun- 
try between Weenen and Help- 
makaar, and the mobility of the 
Boers in comparison with our- 
selves, say that such an attempt 
could not have succeeded. We 
leave it at that, because we 
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know that in war the most 
impossible course has often 
proved the best. We, how- 
ever, are inclined to think 
that though the distance was 
longer, yet the enemy’s right 
flank presented the best oppor- 
tunity for striking a decisive 
blow in sufficient strength to 
maintain any initial advantage 
gained. The ground is better 
suited for rapid movement, 
and in view of the uncertainty 
which smokeless powder has 
introduced into reconnaissance, 
a closed country presents diffi- 
culties to movement in force 
which, owing to the generally 
open nature of the theatre in 
South Africa, has not yet been 
fully appreciated. This we 
must say in favour of General 
Buller, that we believe if he 
had persevered with his origi- 
nal plan, by which he ordered 
an advance by way of Spring- 
field, Ladysmith would have 
had every chance of being 
relieved before the end of 
1899. But this is a matter 
for speculation, which though 
it must find its place in his- 
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tory, is less essential than the 
discussion of facts. 

It is a relief to turn from 
the humiliating pictures in 
Natal to the brighter atmos- 
phere of the Empire’s Council 
Chamber. ‘For once the much- 
abused politicians showed them- 
selves stronger men than the 
soldiers,” and, according to the 
historian, without reference to 
the War Office, the politicians 
made the appointment of the 
field-marshal to command in 
South Africa. In fact, the last 
few pages in this volume mark 
a very important epoch in our 
national history, and show what 
we owe as a nation to the men 
of energy and resource in the 
present Cabinet. It only re- 
mains to close this short epitome 
of a painful era with the one 
obvious reflection,—as a nation 
in the past we have ever been 
fortunate in finding men with 
pens worthy of recording the 
chronicles of our wars. Nor 
have we failed in the present 
instance: the work which we 
have had under discussion is 
worthy of its forebears. 
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Mr ANDREW CARNEGIE is a 
very rich man. The newspaper 
reminds us of this elemental 
truth every day ; and even were 
the newspaper silent we should 
not lack reassurance. For now 
and again the King of Pitts- 
burg himself assumes the pen, 
and with all the arrogance of a 
millionaire sets forth the Gospel 
of Wealth. Of course, it is part 


of his pose to depreciate riches; 
of course, beneath the uncon- 
cealed pride of gold there lurks 
a sly sort of modesty. 


Mr 
Carnegie is not happy, we are 
told, because he feels too 
acutely the stern responsibility 
of his position. He holds his 
money-bags in trust for some- 
body or other, and views the 
trust with a natural embarrass- 
ment. <A tag from Pitt’s monu- 
ment is ever on his tongue: “ He 
lived without ostentation, and 
he died poor ;” and he does not 
see its irrelevancy. Pitt, the 
greatest man of his time, 
avoided ostentation by the 
exercise of virtue; and he died 
poor because the desire of 
wealth could not seduce him 
from the path of duty. Mr 
Carnegie has devoted his whole 
life to the amassing of money ; 
and if he die poor, it will be by 
hastily ridding himself of the 
dollars which he has collected. 
Moreover, though he is a mere 


private merchant, who might 
have grown richer and richer 
in respectable obscurity, he is 
ostentatious erough to hoist 
the twin-flags of England and 
America above his “castle” in 
Scotland, and publicly to con- 
fess his indiscretion. But, not 
content with glorifying himself, 
he glorifies his profession, and 
his most recent work, ‘The 
Empire of Business,’ is nothing 
but a pean to material pros- 
perity. 

“The love of money,” said the 
old adage, “is the root of all 
evil”; but the old adage, like 
all else that is old, is, in the 
elegant phraseology of Mr Car- 
negie’s countrymen, “a _ back 
number.” And Mr Carnegie, 
though he is careful to declare, 
by way of hedging, that as an 
end the acquisition of wealth is 
ignoble, holds out no other am- 
bition to the young Americans 
whom he fortifies with advice. 
Success for him is the accumu- 
lation of dollars. The “splen- 
did” heroes, whose names he is 
never tired of quoting, are all 
money-bags. When he tells the 
‘New York Tribune’ how to 
win fortune, he is thinking only 
of the power to sign cheques. 
Never since the merchant of 
Bristol was made notorious by 
a too sympathetic biography, 
has so sordid a gospel been 
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preached. Mr Carnegie is never 
happier than when he is prating 
of ideals; yet when we have 
purged his pages of common- 
place, there is no ideal left save 
greed. When a rich man pens 
a tirade in favour of poverty, 
we may dismiss it as cant. 
“Abolish poverty,” says Mr 
Carnegie, “and what would be- 
come of the race? . . . Abolish 
luxury, if you please, but leave 
us the soil upon which alone 
the virtues and all that is 
precious in human character 
grow—poverty, honest poverty.” 
That, in the mouth of one who 
has devoted his life to the ac- 
cumulation of millions, is so 
manifestly insincere that it need 
not distract us from Mr Car- 
negie’s real purpose, which is 
to glorify “the coming part- 
ner,” “the future millionaire,” 
the happy man who is not 
“doomed to a salaried life.” 
After what, then, must the 
youth aspire who would rival 
Mr Carnegie? He must be 
alert, pushing, and impertinent. 
“Boss your boss just as soon 
as you can; try it on early.” 
Above all, you must attract 
attention. Plague your em- 
ployer with advice. “ You may 
be right or you may be wrong ; 
but in either case you have 
gained the first condition of 
success — you have attracted 
attention.” In other words, 
you need know nothing; your 
interference may be wholly un- 
justified ; but you have inter- 
fered, and that is the essence 
of success. The next best thing 
after pushing yourself is to 
amass money. ‘“ Begin to save 
almost as soon as you begin to 
earn.” And why? Because 
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“capitalists trust the saving 
young man.” So the argument 
revolves in a vicious circle. 
Get money that you may bam- 
boozle the capitalist. Bam- 
boozle the capitalist that you 
may get more money. But 
there are other rules which 
must be obeyed: for instance, 
you must escape as soon as 
you can from the salaried class. 
So long as you accept a salary 
you are merely paid for what 
you do. Having bossed your 
boss with sufficient effrontery, 
become a boss yourself, and 
then your coffers will fill of 
themselves, and you will grow 
into that saint of modern times 
—a millionaire. Ofcourse some 
sacrifice is necessary to attain 
the great end. You must not 
permit yourself to be well edu- 
cated. If you have the mis- 
fortune to be a “college-made 
man” you have not much 
chance of victory. ‘College 
graduates will usually be 
found under salaries, trusted 
subordinates,” and that, as any 
one can see, is a contemptible 
career. If you have wasted 
your time at a University you 
“have little chance against the 
boy who swept the office.” Mr 
Carnegie has known “ few young 
men intended for business who 
were not injured by a collegiate 
education.” It was this know- 
ledge, no doubt, which per- 
suaded him to attempt to free 
the Universities of Scotland. 
By writing one cheque he 
might “injure” the business 
men of a whole nation, unless, 
indeed, he hoped to convert alk 
the Scots of every grade and 
talent into professional loafers. 
But the millionaire’s choicest 
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scorn is reserved for those who 
study the classics. “What is 
the young man to do who 
knows Greek with the young 
man who knows stenography, 
or telegraphy, or book-keep- 
ing?” Plainly he has nothing 
todo. ‘ Men have wasted their 
precious years,” says the Laird 
of Skibo with the arrogance of 
superior training, “trying to 
extract education from an ignor- 
ant past whose chief province 
is to teach us, not what to 
adopt, but what to avoid. Men 
have sent their sons to colleges 
to waste their energies upon 
obtaining knowledge of such 
languages as Greek and Latin, 
which are of no more practical 
use to them than Choctaw.” 
From these words we may 
note the humane spirit which 
is fostered by the acquisition 
of millions. Mr Carnegie, of 
course, has a right to feel a 


furious animosity against the 
languages which he has been un- 
able to acquire. He is obviously 
justified by his wealth in dis- 
missing the wars of the Greeks 


as “petty and insignificant 
skirmishes between savages.” 
The last folly is permitted to 
a man who has wasted his life 
in raking over Tom Tiddler’s 
heap; therefore it is idle to 
remind Mr Carnegie that with- 
out the aid of “savages” and 
“ruffians ” the poems of Milton, 
whom he throws in as a make- 
weight to dollars, would never 
have been written, and the 
sacred constitution of his United 
States would never have been 
framed as it was. But, as we 
have said, it is idle to discuss 
the question. Learning is not 
a milestone on the road to 
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wealth, and no doubt it is 
more noble to collect dollars 
that you cannot spend than 
to study languages which are 
“of no practical value,” al- 
though they are the keys 
which unlock the _ greatest 
literature of all time. Maybe 
Mr Carnegie has never heard 
the fable of Midas. If for a 
moment he can overcome his 
loathing of the past, we would 
urge him to read it. For 
though it was written by a 
savage it illustrates an eternal 
truth. 

Thus it is that the lust of 
wealth, preached as a gospel 
by millionaires, dominates the 
world. Money was always pur- 
sued, but never until the present 
age was avarice invested with a 
kind of sanctimony. For gold 
we are urged to surrender the 
glory of the past, the amenity 
of the present. The generous 
dreams of youth are to be turned 
into the nightmares of profit 
and thrift. What is learning? 
A useless encumbrance, which 
cannot readily be capitalised. 
What is respect for beauty and 
tradition? A piece of cant, 
which means a shabby coat. 
If you would succeed, surrender 
your own taste and will, and 
give the people what the people 
wants. Push and screw; buy 
cheap and sell dear. Turn over 
your capital as quickly and as 
often as you can; for capital 
can be made to breed as fast as 
ewes and rams. To get money 
you must strangle joy and 
murder peace. Nothing must 
stand in the way of the eternal 
quest. Cities fall before the 
pick, that a dividend may be 
increased. No building is de- 
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serving of reverence, if it inter- 
rupt transit or delay a message. 
To what is called the “enter- 
prise” of Americans we shall 
presently owe the destruction of 
our capital. Skyscrapers bring 
a larger return than the houses 
which once were characteristic 
of London, and skyscrapers will 
presently shut out the little sun- 
light which now is able to pene- 
trate our fog-laden atmosphere. 
All this is accomplished, that 
facility for “hustling” may be in- 
creased. TheAmericans whoare 
kind enough to visit our shores 
are perpetually finding an in- 
convenience in our customs. 
They are not pleased with our 
telegraph-offices; they miss a 
railway overhead or a _ tube 
underground; and they revenge 
themselves by threadbare im- 
pertinences upon “the tight 
little island,” a phrase which 
among them passes for humour. 
If they do not like the country, 
it is easy for them to quit it. 
But we should be dishonour- 
able indeed, if we changed its 
aspect to please our visitors. 
No country, no city can be 
disloyal to its character or 
tradition with impunity; and 
it does not follow that an arti- 
fice which is suitable for New 
York is suitable for London. 
Money, however, will not be 
denied ; and for no better reason 
than to stuff an over-full pocket, 
ancient houses are destroyed, 
the peace of centuries is vio- 
lated. Presently the American 
ideal of life will be our own. 
“All round people are ringing 
bells,” once wrote a witty critic 
of New York, “telephoning, tele- 
graphing, stenographing, poly- 
graphing, and generally com- 
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municating their ideas about 
money to their fellow-creatures 
by any means rather than the 
voice which God put in the 
larynx for the purpose of quiet 
conversation.” Before long 
London will tell’ the same tale, 
and though we are confident 
that reaction will follow some 
day, it is not an agreeable in- 
terlude that lies before us. 
“The age of ruins is past,” we 
were recently told by another 
American, who evidently ac- 
cepts Mr Carnegie’s theory of 
practical life. And in one sense 
the aphorism is true. The time 
in which we live will leave no 
ruins behind it. The hideous 
mountains of bricks and mortar 
—fitting temples raised to the 
god of wealth—will presently 
fall to pieces and be swept up 
for rubble. They, indeed, are 
unworthy to become ruins, as 
in their solidity they are un- 
worthy to arouse any emotion 
save disgust. But in the better 
sense the age of ruins is not 
past. Though Americans de- 
spise the relics of the past, for 
the same reason that Mr Car- 
negie despises Greek, because 
they have them not, they will 
still be cherished and rever- 
enced by those whose ideal is 
not a money-bag. Respect, 
indeed, is not extinguished, 
but overcast. Despite the 
popularity of sordid ideals, 
there remain some who under- 
stand the pride of an ancient 
heritage, who recognise that 
the glory of a nation shines 
more brilliantly in its history 
than in its material accomplish- 
ments. That Pericles should 
seem a ruffian to Mr Carnegie 
is perfectly just; just also is it 
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that the millionaire, who strives 
to accumulate in his own hand 
the wealth of the world, should 
despise the idealist who values 
Westminster Abbey (let us say) 
above the gold of Pittsburg. 
But the idealist is not yet 
beaten, and the victory shall 
surely be his. Meanwhile, 
however, the sordid craving 
for wealth not only debases 
those obsessed by it; it lowers 
the general standard of life. 
Now, the quickest method of 
amassing money is to pander 
to the people. Accordingly, 
to give the people what it 
wants is regarded by the man 
of business as the supreme 
virtue. It is in reality an act 
of cowardice, which has in- 
flicted, and is inflicting, a 
grave injury upon the world. 
In every newspaper, in every 
book, sensation and hysteria 


are provided, because the people 
demands it. On the one hand 
is the popular taste; on the 
other is gold; and these twain 


appear omnipotent. For in- 
stance, there is little dignity 
in the discovery of that which 
the responsible government of 
the country wishes to conceal. 
But if one of our newspapers 
is able to betray an official 
secret, it instantly brags of 
its enterprise, and assumes 
the air of a dashing patriot. 
The obvious excuse is that the 
people loves a scandal, even 
at the expense of its country ; 
and he whose ambition it is 
to accumulate wealth, finds no 
difficulty in justifying himself. 
Similarly, the booksellers’ shops 
are crammed with printed 
matter, masquerading as liter- 
ature, and suggesting the frog, 


who would have swollen her- 
self to the semblance of the 
ox. And again vulgarity is 
defended in the sacred name 
of the people. Nor is the 
process altogether surprising. 
Vulgarity breeds money, and 
money is so highly esteemed 
that its possessor confidently 
believes himself made of a 
superior clay. In other words, 
the modern saint is the million- 
aire, whose brow is surrounded 
by a halo of holiness, and 
whose lightest actions are be- 
lieved by the devout to be 
inspired by a superhuman 
knowledge and generosity. 

It is, then, for the making 
of a few millionaires that our 
cities are destroyed, our ancient 
buildings demolished, our nerves 
cracked by the new artifices of 
transmission, our literature con- 
fused with ink and paper. And 
when the millionaires are made, 
what are they? Merely knights 
of industry, who have more 
money than they can spend. It 
suits their vanity to declare that 
he who can amass gold is the 
only man who can control it. 
Wherefore they invest them- 
selves with special attributes, 
and contemplate the less heavily 
weighted with a smile of patron- 
age. But their wealth does 
neither them nor us an appre- 
ciable service. The accumula- 
tion of expensive wines, castles 
in Scotland, advertised old 
masters, or ready-made libraries 
cannot empty the over-full 
treasure-houses of millionaires. 
What remains? There remains 
philanthropy, the exercise of 
which should be most jealously 
watched. It is the easiest thing 
possible for a millionaire to give 
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away some handfuls of his 
superfluous wealth. But gener- 
osity is a danger against which 
we should jealously guard, nor is 
a life spent in collecting dollars 
the best preparation for phil- 
anthropy. If rich men would 
be content to bestow large sums 
upon existing seats of learning, 
without any restraining con- 
ditions, they would merit our 
gratitude. But they prefer to 
fence round their gifts with all 
manner of limitations, and not 
a penny of their money should 
be accepted without discreet 
examination. Money, in truth, 
unless it be administered by 
a man of genius, has more 
power to do harm than to do 
good. So with the increase 
of millionaires there increases 
the danger of surface - culture 
and pauperisation. In the old 
days a rich man accepted his 
good fortune with a cheerful 
modesty. He spent his money in 
the encouragement of sport, or 
in the framing of a library. But 
he did not mistake himself for an 
apostle ; he did not pretend that 
his money was a “sacred trust ” 
placed in his hands by an all- 
wise providence; and if he did 
the community “no good,” at 
least he did not insult it with 
patronage, nor injure it with 
alms-giving. And that is the 
worst symptom of our sordid, 
material age, which worships 
money with a deeper fervour 
than ever was known. The 
millions, amassed by the en- 
couragement of vulgarity, are 
too often squandered in pre- 
tentious and useless philan- 
thropy. Yet no consideration 
of pleasure or profit deters the 
millionaire, who is impelled to 
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his thankless task by natural 
peculiarities : he has the mind 
that adheres, the hand that 
grasps, and maybe he cannot, 
if he would, hold it back 
from wealth and the adulation 
that it brings. It is a sad 
comedy of wasted endeavour 
and mischievous generosity, 
which might rouse the ire 
of the least cynical of philos- 
ophers. We wonder what 
Democritus Junior would think 
could he revisit the world. 
In his day the millionaire was 
still undreamt, yet he marked 
the millionaire’s ancestor with 
all the scorn at his command. 
“Our summum bonum,” said he, 
in a passage which is far truer 
now than then, “our swummum 
bonum is commodity, and the 
goddess we adore Dea Moneta, 
Queen Money, to whom we 
daily offer sacrifice, which 
steers our hearts, hands, 
affections, all: that most 
powerful goddess, by whom 
we are reared, depressed, 
elevated, esteemed the sole 
commandress of our actions, 
for whom we pray, run, ride, 
go, come, labour, and contend, 
as fishes do for a crumb that 
falleth into the water. It’s 
not worth, virtue (that’s bonum 
theatrale), wisdom, valour, 
learning, honesty, religion, or 
any sufficiency for which we 
are respected, but money.” It 
is a sad indictment, whose 
justice has increased a hundred- 
fold since Democritus burned 
it on the page with his acid 
pen. 


So the means by which 


money is acquired matter 
little : the end suffices for itself. 
3H 
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But even in America, the para- 
dise of millionaires, there was 
once a glimpse of better things, 
and a poor half-century will 
take us back to that period, 
when the search for gold was 
at once careless and picturesque. 
Bret Harte, whose death we sin- 
cerely deplore, is so happily old- 
fashioned that he might belong 
to another age and planet than 
our own. His heroes, though 
gold is the object of their quest, 
are not always successful, and 
failure to find gold is the 
worst crime known to our 
modern code. Even when his 
heroes do succeed, they are not 
given to making “bright” after- 
dinner speeches, nor to hustling 
around in well-advertised cars 
of plush and silver, cheaply 
valued at ten thousand dollars. 
No; they do nothing that would 
be required of them to-day, and 
they are in no sense worthy 
to be called American citizens. 
The author is worse than his 
puppets. He wrote an English 
which owed something to the 
example of the great masters ; 
he noted what he saw, and 
made the best literature he 
could from his _ observation. 
But he did not compose his 
stories in the back office accord- 
ing to the publisher’s recipe, 
and he never wrote a line 
with his eye on the “people.” 
Therefore he is not highly 
esteemed in the country of his 
birth, and America may still 
boast with justice that she 
appreciates the difference be- 
tween Longfellow and Bret 
Harte. 

Bret Harte, the son of a 
schoolmaster, was born in 1835. 
His father died when he was a 
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child, and harsh necessity drove 
him out from New York to 
seek his fortune in the Far 
West. At seventeen he went 
off to the mines, when the rush 
for gold was at its keenest, and 
having failed both at his father’s 
trade and in his search for the 
precious metal, he succeeded 
admirably in journalism, and 
at last, by a series of articles 
contributed to the ‘Overland 
Monthly,’ he made not only 
his own fortune but the fortune 
of that magazine. Indeed, 
though he failed to find gold, 
he struck at the mines a vein 
of the richest ore. A material 
new to literature was ready at 
his hand. In the sentimental 
lawlessness of the adventurers, 
in the cold-blooded amiability 
of professional poker - players, 
in the blowsy self-sacrifice of 
decayed actresses, he saw a 
romance which had _ escaped 
the eye of the most vigilant 
novelist. And having found a 
new vein, he proceeded to ex- 
tract from it all that was pos- 
sible. He caught the humours 
of the mines with a keen eye; 
he understood the contrasts, 
which a rough and unexpected 
life produced, better than any 
of his competitors. He made 
us familiar once and for always 
with the derringer and bowie- 
knife, and in a_ pardonably 
romantic spirit he ennobled the 
use even of these murderous 
weapons. Nor is this the whole 
of hisaccomplishment. He had 
a rare sense of landscape and 
of the open air. His little 
dramas are always set in a real 
environment. The dreary flats, 
the solitary pine- woods, are 
sketched with a masterly hand ; 
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across the least of his stories 
blows the wind of heaven; his 
characters are always merged 
in the atmosphere to which 
they belong. Mliss, to cite a 
single instance, belongs to the 
stars and the Red Mountain, 
and it is Bret Harte’s greatest 
faculty to imagine men and 
women not as the participators 
in a mere anecdote, but as de- 
tails in a natural and illum- 
inated landscape. 

But not only did he adapt 
new material to the purposes 
of literature; he treated the 
new material after his own fash- 
ion. The short story, of course, 
was no fresh discovery. Field- 
ing and Smollett had used it 
long before to interrupt their 
statelier narratives. Sir Walter 
had already dignified the genre 
with his genius, and Poe had 
taught its practice not only to 
America but to Europe. Yet 
Bret Harte gave a fresh turn 
to an old fashion. The short 
story, as he constructed it, was 
almost his own invention. The 
trick of suddenly breaking in 
upon the plot in the first line, 
of leaving the past and future 
of his personages unexplained, 
was unfamiliar thirty years 
ago, however sadly it has been 
staled by repetition ; and Bret 
Harte played the trick with 
so brilliant a success that he 
captivated his readers, and en- 
sured imitators for himself. 
His characters, again, stamp 
themselves on the memory at 
a first acquaintance. Stumpy 
and Mr Oakhurst, the Gentle- 
man of La Plate and the Man 
who read Dickens, MacSnagley 
and Tennessee’s Partner, Bill 
Nye and Truthful James, all 
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refuse to be shaken off, when 
once they have attached them- 
selves to your brain. But while 
the incidents and the actors 
were new, they were touched 
by the hand of a writer whose 
sympathies and whose models 
were in the past. Bret Harte, 
as we have said, was a school- 
master’s son, and perhaps that 
is the reason why literature 
was in his blood. His quick 
sense of style, his rapid adapta- 
bility, made him a_ ready 
parodist, and though it is not 
in the Far West that we ex- 
pect to find imitations of popular 
novelists, his experiments in 
mimicry are among the best 
of their kind. So _ while 
he took to the gold-mines 
an unprejudiced eye, he took 
also a mind trained by a study 
of the past, and if his sentiment 
is often overdone, it is a senti- 
ment based upon literature, and 
the necessary counterpart of a 
sedulously studied humour. It 
is by this a commonplace that 
his prose owes something to 
Dickens, his verse to Hood ; and 
it was recently pointed out that 
even the metre of the “ Heathen 
Chinee” was borrowed from 
Mr Swinburne. But these facts 
imply no charge of plagiary. 
Bret Harte’s originality need 
not be questioned. Being a man 
of letters and not a mere dabbler 
in ink, he accepted the best con- 
ventions that he knew, and 
worked within their scope. The 
debt, moreover, is already re- 
paid, and many a modern writer 
of short stories owes his facility 
of composition to the author of 
‘Tennessee’s Partner.’ He is a 
poet merely in the sense that 
Hood, Lindsay Gordon, and the 
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author of ‘ Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ are poets. That is to say, 
his Muse was pedestrian, or at 
any rate familiar, and never 
masqueraded in the ampler 
robes which become her august 
sister. Nevertheless, his verse 
is admirable within its limits, 
while his prose gives him a high 
place among his contemporaries. 
And it is strangely interesting 
now, for it pictures an America 
as yet unspoiled by the perfec- 
ted mechanism of life, or by the 
eager, sordid race for dollars. 
Bret Harte’s heroes fought, as 
we have said, with derringer 
and bowie-knife. Their descend- 
ants are more adept in the use 
of such weapons as trusts, pools, 
and combines. And who will 
deny that French Pete and 
Kanaka Joe faced one another 
with a more gracious chivalry ? 


The gold rush of ’49 has left 
little trace behind it, save a 
set of incomparable stories. A 
vast literature has been written 
to illustrate or befog the adven- 
tures of those who hoped to 
discover gold or diamonds on 
the soil of Africa. No novelist 
has as yet found material for 
his fancy either at Kimberley 
or on the Rand. Hitherto 
even the voice of History has 
been silent; but it is idle to 
expect the fruit of imagination 
or research until war yields to 
the arts of peace. Meanwhile 
many a pen has been active in 
attempting to prove this or 
that point, to drive home this 
or that argument. The result 
has been a vast amount of 
journalism, bound up more 
respectably than it deserves 
between separate covers. The 
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lies that have been told are 
like the sand for number, and 
it is characteristic of the South 
African question that it has been 
enshrouded from the first in a 
mist of slander and hypocrisy. 
Mr Iwan-Miiller’s ‘Lord Milner 
and South Africa’ (Heinemann) 
is therefore the more welcome. 
For though it does not pretend 
to be a deliberate and reasoned 
history, it contains in permanent 
shape the materials for a final 
judgment. The author is doubly 
well equipped for his task. He 
possesses a twofold knowledge 
of South Africa. Not only has 
he devoted a patient study to 
the records of that country— 
records so seldom read and so 
monstrously distorted—but he 
has corrected the conclusions of 
literary research by a fruitful 
sojourn in South Africa itself. 
He knows its men and its cities ; 
he has breathed its atmosphere 
of chicanery and excitement. 
While, on the one hand, he 
has enjoyed the friendship of 
Mr Rhodes and Lord Milner, 
he has had every opportunity 
of watching the tactics of the 
other side. Of course he is a 
partisan. No Englishman who 
loves his country can consider 
the political aspirations of 
Messrs Kruger and Reitz with 
an indifferent mind. When 
two years ago Lord Milner 
put the case of England with 
all the eloquence and _ lucidity 
at his command, certain pro- 
Boers objected that he spoke 
not as a judge but as an ad- 
vocate. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the folly of this ob- 
jection. A British statesman 
would be a traitor to his duty 
if he ceased for one moment 
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to advocate his country’s cause; 
and Mr Iwan-Miiller is simi- 
larly justified of his partisan- 
ship. For he is a_ partisan 
with a sense of History; he 
neither hides nor extenuates 
the essential facts of his case; 
and his conclusions can only be 
rejected by malice or prejudice. 
His book is of necessity mainly 
controversial, and we cannot 
too highly applaud the never- 
failing good-humour with which 
he conducts the fray. His 
opponents will, no doubt, wince 
beneath his gentle reproof. One 
would-be statesman, who is 
properly dismissed in a foot- 
note, will resent, we are sure, 
his abrupt dismissal. Nor is 
Mr Merriman likely to soothe 
his leisure with a study of Mr 
Iwan-Miiller’s pages. But if he 
is stern, he is also courteous; 
and though the suggestion is 
idle, we would commend ‘ Lord 
Milner and South Africa’ to 
those enemies of their country 
who still espouse the Boer cause. 
They will not approve the 
argument, but is it too vain a 
hope that they may some day 
imitate the temper with which 
the controversy is conducted ? 
We have said that the his- 
tory of South Africa is lost in 
a mist of slander and hypoc- 
risy. It is this mist which Mr 
Iwan-Miiller has set himself to 
pierce. On the very threshold 
we are met with a stubborn, 
inveterate falsehood. When 
pro-Boers are at a loss for 
an argument, they are wont 
to quote Slagter’s Nek as a 
piece of political martyrdom. 
“A brave race can forget the 
victims of the field of battle,” 
Says one historian who should 
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know better, “but never those 
of the scaffold.” And the 
plain inference is that the 
animosity of the Boers is well 
founded upon an injury done 
by the British to heroes of 
their race. Now, Slagter’s 
Nek, as Mr Iwan-Miiller has 
no difficulty in proving, had 
nothing to do with British gov- 
ernment. ‘“ Everybody connec- 
ted with the affair, with the 
exception of the officers called 
in to assist the agents of the 
law, was of Dutch, Franco- 
Dutch, or Africander origin. 
The magistrates were Dutch ; 
the judges were Dutch; all 
the officials connected with the 
court were Dutch; Dutch the 
law which had been defied; 
Dutch the language in which 
the proceedings were  con- 
ducted. The English Gover- 
nor’s sole contribution was the 
reprieve of one of the ring- 
leaders on the recommendation 
of Colonel Cuyler, an English 
officer of Dutch origin.” Yet 
this incident, in which Eng- 
land merely played the part 
of mercy, has been, as it were, 
the battle-cry of revolt. When 
Mr Reitz encouraged his 
countrymen to fight, it was 
with the memory of Slagter’s 
Nek that he attempted to in- 
flame their minds; and it is 
curious to reflect what a flood 
of rhetorical falsehood would 
have been stayed if Dr Theal 
had told the truth in his 
History, and if other casuists 
had not followed an_ evil 
example. 

But while, as Mr Iwan-Miiller 
points out, the soil of Africa 
is fertile in lies, while “slim- 
ness” is the virtue, not the vice, 
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of the Boers, we from our side 
have contributed not a little 
to the prevailing falsehood. 
It was an unhappy moment 
for Africa when Mr Froude 
was sent abroad to confuse 
the truth. For to Mr Froude 
inaccuracy was not an acci- 
dent but a passion. He could 
not if he would report facts 
as they were. In his view it 
was the business of facts to 
support a preconceived theory, 
and though this quality in an 
academic historian is a fault 
rather of scholarship than of 
morals, it is in a statesman 
the unpardonable sin. The 
harm done to our cause by 
Mr Froude is admirably set 
forth in Mr Iwan- Miiller’s 
book, and it is not surprising 
if the cause of federation failed 
when it was pushed by an 
agent to whom it was anti- 
pathetic and _ unintelligible. 
Worse still, such agents as 
had both the will and the 
power to serve the British 
cause in South Africa have 
been always ill treated, or dis- 
honoured. The dreary story 
of Sir Bartle Frere is told 
again in these pages with a 
just indignation. The Min- 
isters who first insulted and 
then recalled him were treach- 
erous alike to their country, 
and to the brave man who 
served it. Time, which reveals 
the truth and softens animosi- 
ties, has justified the greatest 
man ever sent by the British 
Government to Africa. To- 
day Sir Bartle Frere appears 
in the light, not merely of a 
patriot, but of a prophet. He 
not only knew what should 
be done,—he knew what would 
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result from the rejection of his 
advice ; and there is no sadder 
episode in our history than the 
compulsory retirement of this 
great public servant, who fell 
a victim, now to the indifference 
of Sir Michael Hicks - Beach, 
now to the exquisitely poised 
conscience of Mr Leonard Cour- 
tenay. We cannot read his 
last despatch without a feeling 
of shame. ‘Unless my coun- 
trymen are much changed,” 
wrote Sir Bartle, “they will 
some day do me justice: I shall 
not leave a name to be per- 
manently dishonoured. ; 
No fresh storm can be more 
desolating in its effects on me 
than that which has passed 
over me, and _ apparently 
wrecked for the time such re- 
pute as I had as a prudent, 
just, and loyal public servant.” 
His countrymen, we like to 
believe, are unchanged; and 
though the injury is irrepar- 
able, the prudence, justice, and 
loyalty of Sir Bartle Frere are 
now generously, if tardily, rec- 
ognised. 

But the villain of the South 
African drama is, of course, 
Mr Gladstone, who was not 
only guilty of the surrender 
after Majuba, but who directly 
encouraged the rebellion which 
ended in the defeat and death 
of Sir George Colley. Party 
government has been guilty of 
many crimes; but never was 
it so insolently and cynically 
guilty as when Mr Gladstone, 
to defeat an old adversary, 
went on the stump to Mid- 
Lothian. Before his con- 
stituents he questioned not 
only the expediency but the 
honesty of our acquisition of 
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the Transvaal. “If these ac- 
quisitions,” said he, “were as 
valuable as they are valueless, 
I would repudiate them, because 
they are obtained by means 
dishonourable to the character 
of our country.” So he spoke 
in March 1880. Three months 
later he might have given 
effect to his repudiation. But 
his purpose was achieved; he 
had been returned to Par- 
liament with a majority; and 
the Transvaal for the moment 
had served its turn. He there- 
fore wrote a letter to Messrs 
Kruger and Joubert, which Mr 
Iwan- Miller justly styles a 
masterpiece of cynicism. In op- 
position he found it necessary to 
repudiate the acquisition of the 
Transvaal. In office he declared 
that it was impossible to con- 
sider the question. So the in- 
jury inflicted on us by years 
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of misrule is still unhealed ; 
but happier advice has at last 
ensured recovery, and in a few 
years we shall be able to look 
back even on the desertion of 
Sir Bartle Frere and _ the 
crimes of Mr Gladstone as 
no more than curious episodes 
in our history. Meantime it 
is as well that we should study 
the past, from which alone we 
may understand the present ; 
and we owe Mr Iwan- Miller 
a deep debt of gratitude for 
setting before us all the mat- 
erial upon which a fair judg- 
ment may be based. At last 
our case is in good hands, and 
while we repose full confidence 
in Lord Milner, let us remem- 
ber that whatever success he 
achieves was made possible by 
the courage and sacrifice of such 
administrators as Sir George 
Grey and Sir Bartle Frere. 
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For the sake of convenience, 
though no one factor in exist- 
ing Pacific problems can in 
truth be separated from those 
others with which it is en- 
tangled, we may best discuss 
the questions before us by ad- 
hering roughly to the sequence 
of the seven great events which 
have wrought a complete revo- 
lution in the politics of the 
Pacific. Thus we will give 
our attention in turn to Japan ; 
to the arrival of the United 
States in the heart of the 
Pacific; to China and its fu- 
ture; to Russia’s appearance 
upon the scene and the results 
which are likely to follow 


thereon; to the consequences 
which will probably be the 


outcome of the creation of the 
Australian Commonwealth ; to 
the scramble for maritime su- 
premacy which will ensue when 
the Trans-Isthmian Canal is a 
fait accompli; and, finally, to 
the position occupied by Great 
Britain to-day, and that which 
she is likely to occupy in the 
future, having regard to the 
expansion of other nations. 


The awakening of Japan, 
her sudden emergence from 
comparative obscurity into a 
prominence which will take 
no denial, her marvellous pol- 
itical and commercial energy, 
her easy attainment to a height 
of civilisation which has al- 
ready caused more than one 
white nation to blush for its 
unsuspected inferiority, — all 
these things have been so 
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startling, so dramatic, that they 
have forced themselves upon 
the notice of the least observ- 
ant. The broad outline of 
this extraordinary chapter in 
Asiatic history is known to 
every reader, and we need not 
repeat the story here. What 
it is important that Europeans 
should not forget, however, is 
that a new Power has come 
into the Pacific, a Power which 
has its base on the spot,—an 
advantage which is shared by 
no other nation concerned,— 
and which not only can do 
much towards moulding the 
future history of this part of 
the world, but has given evi- 
dent signs of her full inten- 
tion of availing herself of her 
opportunities. Japan stands 
before the world to-day as the 
one Asiatic nation which has 
proved that she is capable of 
self-government,—of not only 
conceiving high ideals, but of 
striving for them resolutely, 
and of attaining such as may 
be obtained. Immediately after 
the war with China reasons 
were not lacking for the sup- 
position that Japan might 
cherish the desire of coming 
forward as the champion of 
the Asiatic against European 
encroachment; and this may 
even yet come to pass when 
her finance has recovered from 
the enormous strains imposed 
upon it by recent events, and 
when she has completed and 
perfected her armament. Al- 
ready she has tried an inter- 
esting experiment in oriental 
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colonisation, having annexed 
Formosa, which she is now 
governing in no selfish spirit, 
and upon lines closely copied 
from those which Great Britain 
has worked out for the ad- 
ministration of an _ inferior 
people. Hitherto conquest in 
Asia by Asiatics has been 
synonymous with every kind 
of excess, and the subjugation 
of a weaker race has always 
resulted in ruthless tyranny. 
But in this, as in all else, 
Japan has revolutionised the 
traditions of the East, and 
to-day we have before us the 
remarkable spectacle of an 
Asiatic race ruling over a wild 
and turbulent brown people 
with a good sense and an 
altruism which does not al- 
ways distinguish the colonial 
administrations of European 
nations. The reasons which 


led Japan to insist upon For- 
mosa being ceded to her by 
China were principally stra- 
tegic, since the command of 


the Formosa Channel is a 
matter to her of primary im- 
portance, which materially adds 
to her strength in the China 
seas; but having taken up the 
burden of colonisation, she has 
so far acquitted herself well, 
and it is probable that the 
island is regarded by her 
more far-seeing statesmen in 
the light of a preparatory 
school in which Japanese civil 
servants may gain the ex- 
perience needed for the hand- 
ling of an alien race that later 
may stand them in good stead. 
At any rate, though of recent 
years less has been heard than 
formerly of Japan’s desire to pose 
as the protector of the Asiatic 
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nations whose independence is 
threatened by the aggression 
of European Powers, there is 
little room for doubt but that 
she continues to cherish such 
aspirations, and we incline to 
the belief that this desire on 
her part will have a great 
and lasting effect upon the 
future history of the Pacific. 
We need not enlarge upon the 
subject now, as we shall have 
occasion to recur to it in a 
later paragraph when discuss- 
ing the probable develop- 
ments in China which will 
result from the recent conflict 
with the Powers. 


Turning next to the Philip- 
pines, we are confronted with 
a new and quite unexpected 
development, which chance 
rather than the premeditated 
planning of statesmen has 
wrought in the political world 
of the Pacific. The presence 
of the United States in the 
old Spanish colonies means the 
elimination of a factor which 
had long been a _  quantité 
négligible, and the substitution 
therefor of a nation which is 
possessed by the restless en- 
ergy, the “pushfulness,” and 
the enterprise which are such 
marked characteristics of this 
branch of the Anglo - Saxon 
family. From such an altera- 
tion it is safe to predict that 
much that was formerly un- 
likely has now become prob- 
able. The United States will 
have to be taken into account 
by all the Powers interested in 
the Pacific to an extent very 
different to that which limited 
their dealings with Spain. 

The experiment in colonisa- 
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tion, and in the fashioning of 
the destinies of an inferior race, 
to which the United States is 
now committed, has from the 
first been watched not only 
with interest but with sym- 
pathy by Englishmen. Many 
of us hold that, as a people, we 
have inherited a sort of heaven- 
sent gift for work of this kind, 
forgetting how incalculable are 
the advantages which we owe 
to a continuity of tradition in 
the administration of Orientals, 
to the experience derived from 
the countless blunders made by 
us in early times when blunders 
were neither widely known nor 
fatal in their consequences, and 
to our peculiar home conditions, 
which serve as an inducement 
to the right class of men to 
voluntarily undertake duties in 
Asia in spite of the lifelong 
banishment which they entail. 
No other European nation ex- 
cept Holland possesses any of 
these essential advantages to 
anything approaching the same 
degree, and the Dutch, ever 
slow to advance, have adhered 
closely to the principles and 
the methods which governed 
the first enterprises undertaken 
by European conquerors in the 
East. But, as we have said, 
men who have not seen things 
for themselves on the spot are 
apt to overlook the primary 
causes of our success, and to 
point only to the success itself 
as a sure token of the innate 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Therefore, when the United 
States “took up the white 
man’s burden,” many English- 
men jumped to the conclusion 
that, since our achievements 
in Asia were attributable in 
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their opinion to certain pecu- 
liar qualities proper to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the Ameri- 
cans would surely . succeed 
where so many other nations 
had failed dismally. 
Unfortunately this view is 
one which we have always been 
unable to accept. Holding, as 
we do, that the theory of some 
peculiar aptitude — though 
aptitude there undoubtedly is 
—has less to do with our suc- 
cess than have experience, tra- 
dition, and circumstances, it 
seemed to us from the first 
that the United States was 
very heavily handicapped in 
the enterprise which it had 
been forced to undertake. In 
his fine poem Mr Rudyard 
Kipling besought the Ameri- 
cans to “send forth the best 
you breed,” and if that could 
be done all might yet be well. 
It is the principle upon which 
Great Britain has acted for 
more than a century, but she 
has so acted from necessity and 
not from choice. Hundreds of 
men belonging to our upper 
and upper middle classes go 
out to the East to fill the 
gaps in the Government ser- 
vice, and accept quite cheer- 
fully the prospect of banish- 
ment from home. It is hardly 
too much to say, however, that 
not one per cent of all these 
hundreds would elect to serve 
in the East if he were in a 
position to support himself and 
those dependent upon him in 
decency and honour in the 
country of his birth. He goes 
because there is no room for 
him at home: he stays because 
the knowledge and experience 
which he acquires in Asia are 
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of a nature that profits him 
little west of Suez. He may 
learn to love the East, and to 
be heart and soul devoted to 
the land of his adoption, but 
the fact remains that in the 
beginning he was propelled by 
grim necessity. 

No such incentive is likely 
for many years to be called 
into operation in the United 
States. There is room and 
to spare for every American 
citizen who cares to remain in 
his own land and who does not 
wish to exchange his congenial 
native climate for the moist 
heat of the Philippines; and 
in addition to this it must be 
remembered that the passion 
for the acquirement of wealth 
is far more general and is vastly 
stronger in the heart of the 
average American than it is 
among our own people. “The 
best they breed” are not to be 
bought body and soul in the 
United States for the paltry 
salaries which suffice to in- 
duce Englishmen to enter our 
oriental civil services, and on 
the other hand there are a 
thousand and one reasons why 
the cultured American of the 
better class should not consent 
to bury himself in a place of 
such restricted opportunities 
as the Philippines. One or 
two really able men may be 
persuaded to accept a few of 
the very senior appointments, 
tempted by the chance thus 
afforded them of making their 
mark in history ; but the rank 
and file of the American over- 
seas service can hardly fail to 
be recruited from the classes 
which in all lands are least 
calculated to inspire the confi- 
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dence or the respect of a sen- 
sitive oriental people. Unless 
the understrappers already in- 
stalled in the Philippines are 
grossly maligned by those who 
have had dealings with them, 
bribery and corruption are al- 
most openly practised by many 
of them, and the present writer 
remembers hearing a worthy 
German merchant loudly be- 
wailing the fact that while 
the Spaniard had been a cheap 
soul, content with a Mexican 
real or at times with even a 
few cents, the minor American 
official was a man of grand 
ideas, who based his preten- 
sions on the standard of the 
“gold” dollar. Be this as 
it may, however, certain it is 
that the rank and file of the 
civil service are at present re- 
cruited solely from the nomi- 
nees of Senators and others, 
without any special regard to 
fitness; that the best class of 
American citizen has no desire 
to compete for such posts; and 
that in Eastern lands it is 
the rank and file that really 
matters, since they are the 
men who come into intimate 
personal contact with the 
natives whose fate is in their 
hands. 

Accordingly we regard the 
outlook of the United States in 
the Philippines as exceedingly 
black; nor is our confidence 
increased by a consideration of 
the methods which it is proposed 
should be employed for the de- 
velopment of the natives, with 
a view to ultimately fitting 
them for citizenship in the Re- 
public. Education is to be the 
sovereign panacea. The Fil- 
ipino is to be educated up to 
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the standard of modern require- 
ments among white races; in the 
meantime he is given a certain 
semblance of self - government 
under strict supervision and 
limitations—a semblance which 
he is quite quick enough to 
detect is an empty sham; re- 
publican susceptibilities in the 
States are to be salved by the 
promise that the Filipino is, in 
a word, to be transformed by 
machinery into a white man, 
and is to be ultimately admitted 
as an equal. 

There is something absolutely 
pathetic in the magnificence of 
this theory, as a theory, and its 
total impracticability. If ex- 
perience teaches us anything, it 
proves beyond dispute that the 
brown man is not, and can never 
become, a white man; that he 
has certain qualities, certain 
virtues, and certain claims on 
our affection; but that he lacks 
the strength of moral fibre, the 
continuity of purpose, the self- 
control, and the altruistic 
patriotism which are essential 
to a people who are ever to be 
intrusted with autonomy. Great 
Britain has long recognised this 
truth, and only the most mis- 
chievous faddists among us 
dream of disputing it. No 
nation is more wedded to liberal 
institutions than is England, 
the mother of the Mother of 
Parliaments ; but the East has 
taught us to fit our most cher- 
ished theories to the exigencies 
of practice, and to curb our 
generous enthusiasms. We 
have learned that the only 
course open to us in the name 
of common-sense is to treat the 
brown man as a child—a bright, 
intelligent, often lovable child, 
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but none the less a child who 
is incapable of managing his 
own affairs and ordering his 
life wisely, with a proper con- 
sideration of the welfare of 
himself and his neighbours, 
without the assistance which 
only an impartial paternal 
Power can supply. And this, 
if they would not willingly 
abandon the last shred of hope 
that remains for the success of 
their administration in the 
Philippines, is the lesson which 
the United States must humbly 
accept at the hands of Britain. 
Some constitutional difficulties 
may stand in the way of ad- 
ministration on the lines em- 
ployed by us in our Crown 
colonies or in our Protectorates 
in Malaya, but these must be 
overcome or failure is sure. 
The impossibility of convert- 
ing the Filipino into a machine- 
wrought American citizen is 
rendered all the more patent to 
those who are familiar with this 
part of Asia by a recollection of 
the fact that the natives of the 
Philippines are for the most 
part a Malayan race. The 
peculiar character of these 
people is well known, their 
charm has impressed many 
Europeans; but their absolute 
shallowness, indolence, ineflic- 
iency, and lack of patriotic or 
national feeling are notorious. 
In the Federated Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements 
Malays have come into intimate 
contact with the British, and 
have been governed by us in 
large numbers. In Sumatra, 
Java, and other islands of the 
archipelago they are under the 
sway of Holland. In_ the 
Philippines a kindred people 
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have been conquered and ruled 
by Spain. Neither the admin- 
istration of Great Britain or 
Holland, nor long intercourse 
with Englishmen and Dutch- 
men, has had any effect, in so 
far as an elevation, improve- 
ment, or strengthening of the 
best qualities innate in the 
Malay are concerned. On the 
contrary, it is admitted by all 
who are entitled to speak with 
authority on the subject of the 
Malayan race that the imme- 
diate, obvious, and lasting 
result of contact with men of a 
higher breed is rapid and incur- 
able degeneration. Moreover, 
this degeneration is not due in 
any marked degree to acquired 
vices, as is the case with so 
many inferior peoples, nor does 
it very noticeably affect the 
physical health of the Malay; 
but it seems to sap the morale 


of the race, to rob this people 
of such virtues as are theirs in 
their natural state, and to re- 


place them by no others. Also 
there is an undeniable tendency 
among the portions of the Ma- 
layan populations which have 
come into close intercourse with 
Europeans and the sturdy 
Chinese immigrants to die out, 
not from disease or vice (though 
it is true that the opium habit 
claims its full tale of victims), 
but through a lack of energy 
and vital force that makes it- 
self manifest in decreased fer- 
tility. It is as though the 
brown man, recognising his 
inability to compete with folk 
of a tougher fibre, were volun- 
tarily retiring from an arena in 
which he is conscious that he 
cannot hold his own. All this 
applies with double force to the 
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natives of the Philippines now 
that fate has thrust them into 
the arms of America, for where- 
as in the past they have been 
ruled by a soft and effete Latin 
people, and have thereby as- 
similated qualities which serve 
only to complete the moral in- 
ertia which is innate in their 
race, they are now riper for 
destruction than are - their 
brethren in other Malayan 
lands. It must also be borne 
in mind that in their American 
rulers they have been brought 
into contact with a _ harder, 
more hasty, and perhaps even 
more energetic race than the 
British or the Dutch, and that 
the friction to which they will 
be subjected will be proportion- 
ately more severe. It is for 
these reasons that we regard 
the Filipino race — by which 
rather lax term we wish to be 
understood as including all the 
brown inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines — as foredoomed to de- 
generation, and eventually to 
virtual absorption or extinction. 
We are convinced that no nos- 
trums that can be devised by 
philanthropy can really retard, 
far less avert, the doom which 
awaits this feeble people. They 
will perish, in obedience to the 
inexorable law of nature which 
provides only for the survival 
of the fittest, and it is extremely 
probable that the well-meant 
efforts of the Americans to ele- 
vate their new subjects will 
only tend to accelerate that 
which they are designed to pre- 
vent. 

Of minor difficulties the 
Americans will have an abund- 
ance, and it behoves them to 
smother the prejudices of their 
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faddists and to set their faces 
resolutely against any “inter- 
ference with the religious prac- 
tices of the natives of the 
Philippines. For instance, the 
Muhammadans of the Sulu 
archipelago are of course poly- 
gamists, and their polygamy 
must be tolerated. They are 
also holders of slave - debtors 
(hamba bér-titang, as the Malay 
term has it), and any scheme of 
emancipation must be adopted 
with the utmost caution. In 
the Federated Malay States 
the British have succeeded in 
gradually abolishing a similar 
system of debt-slavery; but 
this has taken time, and has 
only been accomplished by the 
exercise of the greatest tact, 
caution, and personal influence, 
backed by a thorough knowledge 
of the people with whom the 


white officials were dealing. 
A matter of vaster import- 
ance is the question as to 
whether or no free immigra- 
tion of Chinese into the Philip- 
pines should be permitted by 


the United States. As is well 
known, the prejudice against 
the in-coming of the yellow 
man is very strong in America, 
and all present indications seem 
to point uncompromisingly to 
his exclusion. In his recent 
book, Mr Colquhoun says with 
perfect truth: “A fresh influx 
of Chinese, such as (unless re- 
stricted) would inevitably take 
place with the new conditions 
introduced by the United 
States, would be fatal to the 
Filipino,” and it is on these 
grounds that the plea for the 
necessity of excluding the 
Chinese is based. The fact is, 
that while the Chinaman is 
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both able and willing to work, 
and is altogether invaluable to 
those who have in hand the 
task of opening up a new 
country, the brown man neither 
can nor has any desire to try 
to emulate him in this respect. 
According to the Malayan 
phrase, the highest earthly 
bliss is summed up in three 
words, mdkan tidor sdhaja— 
only to eat and sleep! It is 
the object of every Malay to 
attain as nearly as may be to 
that indolent ideal, and it is 
wonderful with how large a 
measure of success his efforts 
in this direction are attended. 
Exclude the Chinaman, and 
the Malay will gain nothing; 
for work which he declines 
to do cannot profit him at 
all: admit the Chinaman, and 
the Malay will not suffer; for 
the land in which he lives is 
so generous to her children 
that she will give them all 
that they actually need in re- 
turn for the tiniest modicum 
of labour. A precisely similar 
problem had to be met by the 
British in the Malay Peninsula, 
which now contains a Chinese 
population almost equal in 
numbers to that of the native 
community, and the triumph- 
ant prosperity of the Malay 
States and the colony of the 
Straits Settlements may be 
said to have been due primar- 
ily to the encouragement of 
Chinese immigration. This 
immigration has enabled the 
Government to impose very 
light burdens of taxation upon 
the natives, who have therefore 
directly benefited by it; and 
it has further made it possible 
for the administration to ade- 
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quately develop the resources 
of the land without incurring 
the undying hatred of the 
Malays, which, as is exempli- 
fied by the sentiments of the 
natives of the Dutch colonies 
towards their rulers, must have 
followed any resolute attempt 
to bind them to the labour 
which they abhor and despise. 
The Americans in the Philip- 
pines, led by prejudice, and 
by well - intentioned but ig- 
norant philanthropists in their 
own country, will almost cer- 
tainly exclude or rigorously 
restrict Chinese immigration. 
They will hope thereby to save 
the Filipino peoples, and even- 
tually to elevate them into a 
kind of white man. Instead, 
they will only succeed in de- 
stroying the prospects of their 
new possession, in so far as 
its commercial and financial 
welfare is concerned, and in 
stirring up a strong feeling 
against themselves in the 
hearts of an indolent people 
whom they will be obliged to 
curse with the curse of Adam. 
Moreover, their best - wrought 
schemes for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the 
Filipinos will inevitably have 
results altogether opposite to 
those which are anticipated by 
arm-chair philanthropists, who 
have no personal and practical 
acquaintance with the race to 
which the Filipinos belong. 
Accordingly, as we have al- 
ready said, we regard the out- 
look of the United States in 
the Philippines as one of ex- 
treme gloom, their efforts as 
likely to be attended by almost 
complete failure, and it is not 
probable that so sharp-sighted 
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and critical a people will long 
labour under any delusions as 
to the trend of events. Then 
one of two things will happen: 
either the whole system of 
American administration in the 
Philippines will be revolution- 
ised and placed upon the 
sounder lines inculecated by 
past experience, or in their im- 
patience the American people 
will cast off the burden which 
chance thrust upon them,—a 
burden with which many think- 
ing men in the States already 
see every reason to be dis- 
satisfied. We wish that it 
were possible reasonably to 
hope that the former line of 
action might be adopted ; for, 
as Englishmen, we still would 
vastly prefer to see the Ameri- 
cans succeed in their enterprise ; 
but, alas! the probabilities are 
all opposed to such a solution 
of the difficulty. Instead it is 
not unlikely that the Philip- 
pines will be suffered to pass 
into the keeping of some other 
Power hungry for empire be- 
yond the seas; and if the 
United States is indifferent on 
the subject of her successor, 
provided that a sufficient price 
is forthcoming, it calls for no 
great penetration to foresee 
that Germany might be very 
willing to be that Power. 


Turning next to China, we 
find that in her centre two 
very important problems of the 
Pacific world—the one an in- 
ternal, the other an external, 


question. The first is her im- 
mediate future: the second is 
the controversy which is waged 
around the subject of Chinese 
immigration into foreign lands, 
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upon some aspects of which we 
have already touched. 

As regards the first of these 
questions the opinions of ex- 
perts are divided. Mr Colqu- 
houn writes as follows: “The 
prospect of China’s integrity 
being maintained — the wish 
being father to the thought— 
is very slender, for a great 
portion of that country is al- 
ready parcelled out into so 
many spheres ; spheres that are 
being consolidated slowly but 
surely, and always with feelers 
cast out, as in the case of Ger- 
many and the Yangtsze Valley, 
or pre-emption to provinces, as 
in the case of Japan.” 

Mr Alexander Michie, whose 
profound knowledge of Chinese 
affairs entitles him to speak 
with an authority to which all 
must pay considerable respect, 
seems in the article on the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, pub- 
lished in ‘Maga’ for March 
1902, to share this view. On 
the other hand, without taking 
into consideration the opinion 
of Sir Robert Hart, whose pre- 
dilections seem to blind him to 
many aspects of the situation, 
we are forced to admit that the 
great Chinese Sphynx, upon 
whose face the mightiest na- 
tions of the civilised world 
have been battering so merci- 
lessly, seems, now that the 
ordeal is at an end, to be as 
little the worse for it all as 
were the good people of 
Rheims after the archbishop 
had launched his famous curse. 
Furthermore, it is evident that 
the occupation of Peking has 
at last brought home to those 
who occupy high place in the 
Chinese empire conviction that 
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the intelligent imitation of 
Western methods, which has 
been so successfully adopted by 
Japan, is the only future policy 
that can effect their country’s 
deliverance from worse insults 
than she has been called upon 
to endure in the past. If she 
once realises her gigantic re- 
sources and possibilities,—and 
there is much reason to believe 
that she has at last come very 
nigh to an understanding of 
them,—she will speedily cease 
to be the “live ox” from whose 
body any European Power is 
free to cut a sirloin. And she 
has a mentor very near at hand 
—one who is past-master in the 
art which China most urgently 
requires to learn; for it is obvi- 
ous that Japan can only regard 
the partition of the Chinese 
empire with the greatest dis- 
favour. We have seen Japan 
trying an experiment in colon- 
isation in Formosa: presently 
she will almost certainly be 
engaged in the vaster task of 
teaching China how to develop 
her powers, acting not as 
China’s conqueror, but as her 
friend and ally. This is the 
form which Japan’s long- 
cherished ambition to champion 
the Asiatic against the Euro- 
pean will most likely take, and 
China could find no abler 
teacher, nor any whose in- 
terests are less immediately 
likely to run counter to her 
own. In the meantime China 
has other safeguards, for the 
jealousies of the white nations 
are all in her favour, and the 
interests of Great Britain, as 
well as those of Japan, are 
entirely opposed to the parti- 
tion of the Chinese empire. 
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The new alliance will give 
China the time she needs, and 
the active wisdom and friend- 
ship of Japan may do the rest. 
We accordingly refuse to accept 
the prevalent belief that the 
days of China’s independence 
and integrity are numbered, 
and are confident that the 
position which she occupies to- 
day is far better than that 
in which the Boxer outbreak 
found her in 1900. It needed 
a violent shock to awaken this 
heavy sleeper, and the action 
of the Powers has duly admin- 
istered it. For the rest she 
needed time, and a friendly and 
disinterested teacher. She has 
gained the one, and the other, 
we firmly believe, will soon put 
her in the way in which she 
should go. 

The second great question 
connected with China—a ques- 
tion with which almost every 
people living in the various 
portions of the Pacific is con- 
cerned—is that of the advis- 
ability of permitting or pro- 
hibiting Chinese immigration. 
On no other question is there 
so much strong feeling dis- 
played by the various classes 
of white men who live in the 
countries lying adjacent to the 
Pacific, an absolutely fanatical 
hatred of the ubiquitous yellow 
man possessing the vast ma- 
jority of them, while in certain 
lands the conviction that his 
presence is nothing short of a 
necessity is held to be an axiom. 
In the Western States of North 
America, and even in British 
Columbia, where the population 
is sparse and labour is dear, 
the Chinese immigrant is an 
object of detestation; but the 
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feeling entertained for him here 
is as nothing if its violence be 
compared with the sentiment 
prevalent in the majority of the 
states of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. Already the Fed- 
eral Parliament has busied itself 
upon the subject of the China- 
man’s exclusion—though incid- 
entally a number of other non- 
white races are also excluded, 
among which must be counted 
the British subjects of India, 
and our new allies the Japanese. 
The dislike with which the 
Chinese immigrant is regarded 
by the white men of the lower 
classes is a thing very easy to 
understand. Not only can the 
former work for a wage that 
would mean starvation for the 
latter, not only is his competi- 
tion rendered more crushing 
by the fact that he is docile, 
extraordinarily hard-working, 
and easily satisfied no matter 
how poor the accommodation 
afforded to him by his em- 
ployers, but he is also filthy in 
his surroundings, makes every 
place which he shares with 
Europeans more or less unin- 
habitable to his least fastidious 
neighbours, and too often is 
believed to corrupt the morals 
of the white men’s children. 
The white labourer’s case 
against the Chinese immigrant, 
on moral, economic, and sanit- 
ary grounds, is complete and 
indisputable. The white man 
is not like the Malay or the 
Filipino,—a man who is doomed 
to die out because he lacks the 
energy to work and live,—and 
therefore there can be no ad- 
mittance for the Chinaman 
into a white man’s country on 
the argument which applies, as 
31 
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we have seen, to the circum- 
stances of the Federated Malay 
States or of the Philippines. 
It cannot be seriously con- 
tended that the Chinese are 
the fittest, who are thereby 
entitled to survive, except in 
cases where they alone are at 
once willing and able to per- 
form toil which is a necessity 
for the good of the community 
at large. Accordingly, in our 
opinion, the action taken by 
the Federal Parliament of the 
Commonwealth, which has for 
its object the protection of the 
Australian native against the 
evils of Chinese immigration, is 
sound and necessary. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this policy 
has its source in a feeling 
which can only be described as 
fanatical, and, as is invariably 
the case when judgment is 
biassed by popular sentiment, 
it goes too far, and leaves com- 
mon-sense a long way behind. 
We admit fully that the Chinese 
should be excluded from Tas- 
mania, from South Australia, 
from Victoria, from New South 
Wales—from every part of the 
Australian continent, in fact, 
which is in any legitimate sense 
a “white man’s country ”—viz., 
a country in which men of 
European stock can perform 
manual labour without injury 
to health during an extended 
period of time, and in which 
they can propagate their kind 
and rear their children. Many 
parts of tropical Queensland, to 
mention no other areas within 
the Commonwealth, cannot, how- 
ever, be said to conform to this 
definition, and the legislation 
recently introduced on the sub- 
ject of alien immigration, if 
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applied to them, can only have 
the effect of delaying, scotching, 
if not killing, their prosperity 
and development. In lands 
which are not “white men’s 
countries ” the European should 
not attempt to enter the lists 
as a labourer; he should act as 
the brain, not as the muscle 
and sinew, of the community. 
The latter must be supplied by 
oriental labourers, and of these 
the best, the most thrifty, 
docile, and amenable, are the 
Chinese. This is a lesson which 
the politicians of the Common- 
wealth would do well to take 
to heart, for until it be learned 
a large section of their con- 
tinent will be doomed to stag- 
nation and failure, which can 
benefit no man. 

To state the case shortly, 
the following principles should 
govern the question of Chinese 
immigration throughout the 
Pacific littorals. The China- 
man should be rigidly excluded 
from all countries in which a 
white population can thrive and 
perform its own physical toil ; 
but he should be welcomed with 
open arms into all those other 
tropical lands in which Euro- 
peans cannot form the per- 
manent population, and in 
which the natives are in- 
capacitated by their character 
and their limitations from doing 
the work which is requisite for 
the welfare of the community 
as a whole. 

But while on this subject we 
may draw attention to another 
which is, in a sense, kindred to 
it. Inhis able speech, delivered 
at the Mansion House on 5th 
December last, the Prince of 
Wales mentioned that one of 
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the things which had struck 
him most forcibly during his 
journey through our colonies 
was the lack of population. 
This undoubtedly is one of the 
most crying needs of Australia, 
nor can there be any hope that 
the lack will be supplied in 
good time by natural increment 
of the population, for the birth- 
rate in the colonies is by no 
means encouraging, the high 
prices which prevail there, and 
the standard of living, which 
compares most favourably with 
that obtaining in the old 
country, alike combining to 
keep down the number of 
children in the families of the 
most numerous classes. In 


these circumstances the short- 
sighted and selfish policy incul- 
cated by the Labour party, who 
desire to keep up the price of 
wages by placing every obstacle 


in the way of immigration, is a 
subject for the most profound 
regret. At the present time 
both parties in the Federal 
Parliament appear to be almost 
completely at the mercy of the 
Labour candidates, and one 
cannot but regard with grave 
anxiety the results to the com- 
munity as a whole which are 
calculated to follow upon the 
wholesale adoption of crippling 
economic measures, dictated by 
men drawn from the least cul- 
tured and most ignorant section 


of the people. 


The matter at which we must 
next glance briefly is the com- 
pletion of Russia’s trans-con- 
tinental railway, whereby she 
has been able to advance her 
base to the very shores of the 
Pacific. The extent to which 
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this gigantic work will affect 
the trade of Central Asia and 
the Far East generally cannot 
yet be ascertained, but its first 
result politically has been to 
add enormously to Russia’s 
strength in this part of the 
world. It has also long been 
evident that Russia has no 
intention of consenting to re- 
main passive in the _ north- 
eastern corner of the continent. 
If she can bring it about, she 
means beyond question to have 
not only Manchuria, but a con- 
siderable portion of Northern 
China, and she must be recog- 
nised as the one great force that 
makes for the disintegration of 
that ancient empire. Opposed 
to her are Great Britain and 
Japan, now bound together by 
a treaty of alliance, and China 
herself, who certainly is averse 
from being devoured piecemeal. 
Up to the present time Russia 
has been pleased to act towards 
China much as did the Walrus 
towards the oysters :— 


‘**] weep for you,’ the Walrus said ; ‘I 
deeply sympathise.’ 
With sobs and tears he sorted out those 
of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief before 
his streaming eyes.” 
Assurances of the ‘deepest 
sympathy” have always been 
forthcoming, as also have as- 
surances pointing to the purest 
of intentions; but Russia has 
long ago learned that such as- 
surances cost her nothing, and 
that she is really free to carry 
out her policy of expansion 
without serious check. How 
far this aspect of affairs may 
be changed by the new treaty 
it is not easy to predict; but 
in this corner of the Pacific we 
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are bound to recognise that 
big forces are already drawn 
up in battle-array facing one 
another. That the result will be 
Armageddon is always a possi- 
bility: the probabilities, how- 
ever, seem to point to a long 
period of calm, mainly secured 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, during which China, 
under Japanese tutelage, will 
prepare herself for the great 
struggle in which we doubt 
whether defeat will necessarily 
remain with her. After all, 
Constantinople is still under 
the sway of the Sultan, 
though Russia has been cast- 
ing sheep’s eyes at it any time 
these fifty years past. 


We have already had occa- 
sion to refer to the new Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth when 
discussing the question of 
Chinese and other alien immi- 
gration, but a study, even on 
lines so sketchy as the present, 
of the problems which centre 
round the Pacific would be wo- 
fully incomplete were we not to 
draw attention to what, in our 
opinion, is the most serious as- 
pect of the questions which are 
likely to be affected by the birth 
of the new nation. Unity, the 
proverb teaches us, is strength, 
and it must be recognised that a 
combination which includes all 
the Australian colonies must ex- 
ercise an influence, must possess 
a power of initiative, and must 
be able to exert an amount of 
pressure upon Great Britain, 
with a view to enforcing its 
views, such as have never pre- 
viously been experienced during 
all our history in our dealings 
with our colonial possessions. 
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Until they were welded into 
one in 1901, the Australian 
colonies were divided among 
themselves not only by internal 
boundaries and by separate ad- 
ministrations, but by certain 
conflicting interests, and by 
differences of opinion which led 
to a wide divergence of view 
upon many subjects. Feeling 
in parts of Australia might run 
high upon various matters of 
national policy which affected 
colonial interests, but there was 
no real combination between 
colony and colony, and Great 
Britain was free to act as 
she chose without having to 
be guided very materially by 
the opinions of her over-seas 
children. Now, however, that 
is no longer the case. The 
Federal Parliament, speaking 
for all the colonies, uses a 
voice that must be regarded ; 
but whereas her statesmen 
are interested almost solely 
by affairs and combinations 
in the Pacific, the British, 
Foreign, and Colonial Secre- 
taries are bound to take a 
host of other, and no less im- 
portant, matters into careful 
consideration before making 
up their minds as to the ex- 
pediency of decisive action. It 
is obvious that here there 
is room for a wilderness of 
misunderstandings, that may 
prove a fruitful source of 
friction, trouble, and discon- 
tent, all of which may quite 
conceivably end some day in 
a serious deadlock. 

The splendid patriotism which 
has been shown by the Aus- 
tralian colonies during thewhole 
course of the South African war 
has delighted and impressed 
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Englishmen all the world over ; 
but the cautious student of 
politics should be careful not to 
suffer himself to be carried off 
his feet by the wave of enthu- 
siastic recognition which has 
flooded the press and swept 
over every class of society. Mr 
Colquhoun, who has some true 
and instructive things to say on 
this point, speaks of much that 
has been written and said con- 
cerning Australian loyalty to 
the old country as “sentimental 
gush,” and it must be confessed 
that a good deal of it merits 
that description. We would 
not, however, be thought to in 
any way belittle the stanch 
friendship which the colonies 
have displayed during the last 
two years ; but it is fatally easy 
to run into the other extreme, 
and to greatly overrate its real 
importance and_ significance. 
What Englishmen must be 
made to realise is, that the 
Australian native is an Aus- 
tralian first of all, and a subject 
of the British Empire after- 
wards. His deepest and most 
passionate loyalty is lavished 
upon his own country ; what 
he may have to spare when her 
just claims are satisfied is quite 
at the disposal of the mother 
country. In the event of any 
circumstances arising, however, 
in which the interests of Aus- 
tralia and those of Great Britain 
were found to be in acute con- 
flict, it is certain that colonial 
opinion will have no scruple in 
going “solid” against the will 
of Great Britain, and it is easy 
to see how serious may be the 
consequences. 

The present writer has had 
considerable personal experience 
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of Australians of the working 
classes, and though he recog- 
nises their limitations, he enter- 
tains a hearty admiration for 
many of their qualities. They 
areabove all things independent, 
with an independence that has 
in it something that is aggres- 
sive, and they are intensely self- 
respecting. They permit no 
man to take liberties with 
them, and if met with ordinary 
courtesy and consideration, they 
evince no desire to take liberties 
on their own account; but they 
will put up with no airs of supe- 
riority, and they only assume 
such themselves as may be sup- 
posed to result inevitably from 
a consciousness of belonging to 
the greatest country in the 
world. For it must be remem- 
bered that to the Australian of 
the working classes there is 
only one country that really 
counts—one that is perfect in 
every way, one that surpasses 
all others as Saul o’ertopped 
his fellows. Accordingly, the 
political vision of the new Com- 
monwealth is obscured from the 
very outset by « false sense of 
perspective and proportion, and 
since the working classes are 
the great force, the driving 
power, at the back of the Fede- 
ral Parliament, we must be pre- 
pared for developments, more 
especially as regards questions 
of foreign policy, which will be 
clearly traceable to the inability 
of the Australian labouring man 
to scale things correctly. It is 
only to be expected that a young 
democracy, raw and untrained 
as is Australia in the rough 
school of experience, conscious 
of its strength, and arrogantly 
self-confident because during its 
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short history it has never had 
oceasion to pit that strength 
against the might of weightier 
Powers, will show more reck- 
lessness, less patience, more im- 
petuosity, and less judgment 
than are customary in the chan- 
celleries of the older nations. 
In the ordinary course this 
would lead to mistakes, and 
the mistakes might lead in 
their turn to a bitter lesson, 
wherefrom would spring a wider 
knowledge and a calmer judg- 
ment. As matters now stand, 
however, Great Britain cannot 
allow any other Power to at- 
tempt to teach such a lesson to 
Australia, and she is herself 
equally powerless to administer 
correction to her offspring, no 
matter how urgent hereafter 
the need therefor may become. 
It is evident that all this con- 
stitutes a very real danger, and 
only the history of the future, 
it is probable, will serve to 
convince the Australian de- 
mocracy of the soundness of 
Whewell’s aphorism, that we 
are none of us infallible, not 
even the youngest. 

The lines upon which colonial 
opinion has already shown a 
tendency to work, in a direction 
that might easily involve the 
mother country in international 
complications, find their par- 
allel in the “ Monroe doctrine,” 
so dear to the citizens of the 
United States. As early as 
1881 Queensland, acting on her 
own initiative but in the name 
of Great Britain, annexed all 
that portion of New Guinea 
which was not already under 
the sway of Holland, though 
this move was not confirmed by 
Lord Derby, the then Colonial 
Secretary. Since that time the 
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annexations and the growing 
influence of Germany in the 
islands of the Pacific have 
been watched with jealous eyes 
by the Australian colonies, and 
the presence of France in New 
Caledonia has been a fruitful 
subject for discontent. Up to 
the present time, however, the 
ultimate settlement of all ques- 
tions so arising has rested 
solely with the Home Govern- 
ment, and a judicious “give- 
and-take ” policy, which natur- 
ally fails to commend itself 
to the Australians, has usually 
been adopted. But the creation 
of the Commonwealth will have 
among other effects the power 
to greatly control the action of 
Great Britain in the future, and 
the colonials, who think that in 
the past it has all been “ give” 
and very little “take,” are quite 
determined that in the future 
the balance of advantage shall 
be reversed. It would be 
easy to exaggerate the dangers 
of this situation; it is more 
fashionable just now to ignore 
them, or to pretend that they 
have no existence. We should 
desire to draw a line between 
these two extremes. That the 
danger is there is obvious, and 
it is our duty to recognise that 
this is so, but it need not dismay 
us unduly, since we may cherish 
the hope that the sterling com- 
mon-sense, which is one of the 
most useful characteristics of 
the Britisher all the empire 
over, will in the last resort 
suffice to avert catastrophe. 


The next 
awaits 


question which 
consideration — the 
struggle for the commerce 
and the shipping of the 
Pacific, which will follow the 
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opening of the Central Amer- 
ican Canal—is_ inextricably 
blended with that other 
matter, the last upon which 
we propose to touch, — the 
position of Great Britain in 
this part of the world now, 
and the extent to which that 
position is likely to be modified 
in the future, owing to the 
expansion of other nations. 
Some years must still elapse 
before the canal will be com- 
pleted, but until the time 
actually arrives it is impos- 
sible to do more than specu- 
late upon the magnitude of 
the revolutions which it will 
effect in the trade of the 
Pacific. So far as can be 
judged, it will certainly trans- 
fer the principal markets and 
distributing centres for the 
produce of the Pacific, which 
includes the exports of Aus- 
tralia and the islands as well 
as those of China and Japan, 
from Europe to the ports of 
the United States on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It will 
also tend to impart an 
enormous stimulus to Amer- 
ican shipping, and both these 
results will probably inflict a 
certain amount of loss upon 
Great Britain. A further 
effect of the canal _ will 
probably be a_ considerable 
acceleration in the develop- 
ment of Australia, a hitherto 
unprecedented rapprochement 
between the Commonwealth 
and the United States, and 
possibly a proportionate de- 
crease in the colonies’ depend- 
ence upon the mother country. 
So far as it is given to us 
to foresee events by the aid 
of the indications afforded by 
what is to be observed in the 
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present, it would seem to be 
obvious that the earliest results 
of the canal cannot but be 
detrimental to the trade and 
the shipping of Great Britain 
herself, though the material 
advantages which will at the 
same time be conferred upon 
the numerous lands which have 
the Pacific for their centre will 
altogether outweigh any losses 
that an individual nation may 
be called upon to bear. In a 
sense, too, if the construction 
of the canal causes all the 
damage to England that seems 
probable, it will only be ac- 
celerating a decline in trade 
and shipping which has already 
become marked of recent years. 
The small local steamship lines 
are rapidly passing out of 
British into foreign hands. 
Steam communication between 
the principal British ports and 
Siam, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines, for example, is now 
carried on under the German 
flag, which has replaced the 
red ensign in many Asiatic 
waters. Trade, likewise, is 
slipping from us_ throughout 
the Pacific, and in the same 
direction. The German has 
not shown himself an able 
administrator of his colonial 
possessions; but he has un- 
questionably proved that if he 
cannot rule, he can use the 
colonies governed by others to 
the best possible advantage. 
He will not inhabit his own 
colonies if he can avoid doing 
so, for the German trader 
abroad has learned to detest 
the great idol “Trop d’Ad- 
ministration,” which Con- 
tinental nations set up for 
worship in their over-seas pos- 
sessions; but he will open a 
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business in any British colony 
with all the pleasure in life, 
and so surely as he does so 
he speedily becomes the al- 
together too successful rival 
of the local British merchants. 
The German trader and his 
young men are content to 
work for longer hours, to 
receive less pay during the 
earlier years of their service, 
and to devote far more at- 
tention to detail than are 
their British competitors. The 
German merchant is content 


‘To scorn delights, and live laborious 
days.” 


An occasional evening at his 
club, with much beer and a 
mild game of bowls, suffices 
him. He does not regard 


golf from 4.30 P.M. to dark 
as a necessity of his existence, 
and thus having much more 


time at his disposal than his 
English rival, he is able to 
do a great deal himself which 
our people are content to 
depute to middle-men of doubt- 
ful honesty. Therefore the 
German thrives, and_ the 
British merchant feels vaguely 
wronged, but trusts that things 
will be better presently, and, 
soothed by this hope, never 
dreams of bringing about any 
of the revolutions in his prac- 
tice which are needed in order 
to enable him to make head 
amidst the new _ conditions. 
It is true that trade follows 
the flag : it is sad to be obliged 
to confess, however, that in 
the Pacific to-day it is the 
trade of foreign nations which 
most successfully follows the 
union-jack. In the speech to 
which reference has already 
been made the Prince of Wales 
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told the country that the mes- 
sage he brought us from the 
colonies was that it behoved 
us to “wake up,” and never 
was advice more sorely needed. 
From end to end of the Pacific 
our commerce is losing ground; 
but as yet there are no indica- 
tions whatsoever of a general 
consciousness of the fact among 
the men concerned, far less 
are there any signs that much- 
needed remedies will be ap- 
plied before it is too late, 


And now in a few words we 
may sum up the main position 
in the Pacific at the present 
time. Russia in the north- 
west is moving slowly, as is 
her wont; but she knows 
clearly what she wants, and 
means to get it unless the 
price which she will be called 
upon to pay is too high even: 
for her. China, still shaken 
and dishevelled by her recent 
encounter with Western civil- 
isation, is awake at last to 
the necessity of defending 
herself, and seems to have 
arrived at something like an 
understanding of how that 
defence may best be conducted. 
Japan, too, is desirous of a 
little breathing-space, which 
does not in the least imply 
that she wants to be idle, for 
she has much work on hand, 
and the education of China 
will probably be not the light- 
est of her tasks. The alliance 
with Great Britain will tend 
to secure the time so urgently 
needed both by China and by 
Japan, and if it succeed in 
this it may prove to have been 
more conducive than aught 
else to the permanent peace 
of the Far East. Germany 
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is the “hungry dog” of the 
Pacific. She embarked upon 
her Weltpolitik very late in 
the day, and has never got 
over the disappointment of 
finding that only a few odds 
and ends of territory of doubt- 
ful utility remained to be ap- 
propriated in the Pacific. She 
has had just enough to whet 
her appetite, and to make her 
crave for more. The fact that 
her enterprises have had only 
a very moderate measure of 
success does not curb her de- 
sires in this direction. She 
thinks that, given better op- 
portunities, success would be 
hers. Therefore, as a Govern- 
ment, Germany is hungry for 
the acquirement of more ter- 
ritory in the Pacific, and she 
must accordingly be ranged 
on the side of Russia as one 
of the forces which make for 
disturbance. France in Indo- 
China has also met with dis- 
appointment, the colonies in 
that region having proved a 
heavy drain upon the finances 
of the mother country, without 
making to her any compen- 
satory return. In her discon- 
tent she has of recent years 
fostered hardly veiled designs 
upon the integrity of Siam, 
and already the Mekong river 
has ceased to be the high- 
water mark of her ambitious 
acquisitiveness. She believes 
that the rich provinces which 
she might wrest from Bangkok 
would lighten the burden of 
financial difficulty with which 
her colonies now have to con- 
tend, and she too is therefore 
to some extent opposed to the 
maintenance of the status quo 
in Asia. America in the 
Philippines has as much on 
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her hands as she can manage, 
without troubling herself about 
matters which do not directly 
affect her. When the canal 
is completed her influence and 
her trade will both increase 
enormously in the Pacific, but 
none the less we incline to the 
belief that she will fail in her 
present colonial policy, and 
may even abandon it as hope- 
less. Holland in the Dutch 
East Indies lies, as it were, 
behind a ring-fence. She is 
behind the times ; her theories 
of colonial administration are 
at variance with our own: but 
she is quite contented with 
herself, and it is not probable 
that she will allow herself to 
become involved in any of the 
complications which are likely 
to occur in the future in this 
quarter of the globe. So far 
as the questions referred to 
in the present sketch are con- 
cerned, Holland in the Pacific 
might almost as well be non- 
existent. 

Great Britain in the Pacific 
comprises the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, and the islands 
for which the Governor of 
Fiji is High Commissioner, 
the Crown Colonies of Hong- 
kong and the Straits Settle- 
ments, the British Protectorates 
of the Federated Malay States, 
Sarawak and North Borneo, 
and lastly the Pacific seaboard 
of the Dominion of Canada. 
No other Power concerned 
owns anything like the same 
extent of seaboard, possesses 
such widely scattered colonies, 
or holds her territories under 
a more bewildering variety of 
tenures. Canada, the Common- 
wealth, and New Zealand are 
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self-governing ; Fiji, Hongkong, 
and the Straits Settlements are 
Crown Colonies administered 
direct from Downing Street 
through appointed governors 
on the spot; Sarawak is a 
Protectorate whose administra- 
tion is quite independent of 
direct Governmental control, 
though it has surrendered all 
its foreign affairs into the cus- 
tody of Great Britain; North 
Borneo occupies a similar posi- 
tion, but it is exploited by a 
charterel company which bears 
as bad a reputation in Asia as 
the repute of Rajah Brooke’s 
administration is high ; and the 
Federated Malay States are a 
Protectorate only in name, their 
government being carried on 
by a regular civil service, and 
all their affairs being directed 
finally from Downing Street. 
Such are the possessions of the 
one Power in the Pacific whose 
home interest is centred in the 
maintenance of the status quo, 
and her great weakness lies in 
the fact that her possessions 
are so wide-flung, that their 
wishes and views on important 
political questions are often at 
variance, and may all differ 
from those which a wise foreign 
policy at home would appear to 
dictate. The opinions and de- 
sires of the minor colonies it 
may still be safe to ignore ; but 
the Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, and Canada will insist 
upon sufficient attention being 
paid to them, and thus Great 
Britain will in the future be 
more at the mercy of purely 
local interests than any other 
Power. Her advantages, on 
the other hand, are to be sought 
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for in her naval strength, the 
number of her bases in time of 
need, the wealth and prosperity 
of many of her possessions, and 
finally in her alliance with 
Japan—the one Power whose 
desire to act as a brake on the 
wheels of the too-rapid history- 
makers is as keen as Great 
Britain’s own. 

Space has rendered it impos- 
sible for us in this paper to do 
more than glance at the bare 
outlines of some of the more im- 
portant factors in the numerous 
and complex problems which 
together make up the modern 
politics of the Pacific. We feel 
much as a pathologist may do 
who has hurriedly examined a 
set of slides upon which are 
exhibited a number of microbes, 
each one of which, given the 
circumstances needed for its de- 
velopment, contains tremendous 
potentialities. Will those cir- 
cumstances arise, and how, and 
when, and where, and which of 
our political microbes will they 
affect? These are questions of 
monstrous importance, to which 
time alone can supply the 
answer. Never in the past, 
however, did that gorgeous 
ocean, at times so calm and 
radiantly lovely, decked with 
its delicious isles, at others so 
wild in its fury, so capricious, 
rent so mercilessly by its 
cyclones and storms, seem less 
deserving of the name hastily 
bestowed upon it by the sea- 
wanderer of old; for surely in 
no other quarter of the world 
are there gathered together at 
this moment more elements of 
dispute, contending interests, 
misunderstandings, and strife. 
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